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Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his U.S.Naval Reserve Band Lb 


The worlds ¢reatest bands 
parade before you 


-on the Victrola 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s 
Band, United States Marine Band, Black Diamonds Band of 
London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde Répub- 
licaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, and 
other celebrated organizations. 

Listening to these famous bands on the Victrola, arouses 
your enthusiasm both for the bands that play such stirring 
music and the instrument that reproduces it so perfectly. 

Now of all times band music is an inspiration to all of us 
—and the Victrola brings right into the home the thrilling 
music of the greatest bands in all the world. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play for you Victor Records by 
these famous bands, and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola — $12 to $950. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential toa perfect reproduction. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at 

all dealers on the Ist of each month. 





“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this company only. 
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You Who Enjoyed “Toward Morning” 
Will Want to Read Miss Wylie’s Latest 


A. R. WYLIE, the gifted author 
e of that popular novel “Toward 
Morning,” has written for The Green 
Book Magazine a series of the most 
delightful stories imaginable. “The 
Adventures of Mrs. Middleton’s Hus- 
band” describes in most fetching fashion 
the experiences of a poor rich man who 
rebels against being supported by his 
wealthy but adorable wife. Nothing 
more sprightly, more delicately humor- 
ous or more thoroughly refreshing has 
appeared anywhere in a long time. If 
you'd like to have a cool breeze blow- 
ing through your brain-house, be sure 
to read “Mrs. Middleton’s Husband.” 
Along with many other attractive stories, 
novels and articles, it appears in — 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


August issue now on sale. 


Ee | 


“The Dolly Sisters,” from Burns Mantle’s “Will the ‘Time 
Injure the Movies?” in the August issue. 





Channing Pollock’s brilliant reviews and Burns 
Mantle’s gossip budget appear each month in THE 
GREEN K MAGAZINE. 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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A Stenographer’s Advice 


On Typewriter Buying 
How to Save $51 


HE young lady who suggested this advertisement con- 
vinced the writer that too few people realize that the 
Oliver Typewriter has a standard keyboard. A definite 

epecanda, she insisted, had been spread to lead people to 
‘believe that the Oliver keyboard was different, and there- 
fore difficult. 


This advertisement is to set people aright. It should be 
understood once and for all that the Oliver has the same 
standard arrangement of letters as on all standard type- 
Writers. And it has improvements and simplifications not 
found elsewhere. Several hundred thousand stenographers 
use the Oliver daily. 

The young lady brought up another point. She said many 
people might think that the new $49 Oliver is a second-hand 
or rebuilt machine of an earlier model. 


But note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself. This is a $2,000,000 guarantee 
that the $49 Oliver is the exact model formerly priced at 

00. Not a change has been made. It is brand new, 


ever used. 
How We Both Save 


The entire saving of $51 comes from ending wasteful 
sales methods. 


.Weno longer have 15,000 salesmen and agents. Nor expen- 
Bive offices in 50 cities. These, and other costly practices, 
amounted to $51 for selling each machine. 


Now we sell direct. We save the $51 and give it to you. 
Ou are your own salesman. Over 600,000 Olivers have 


Among the Large Users Are 


National City Bank of New 
York 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

American Bridge Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Diamond Match Company 

Fore River Ship Building Cor- 
poration 

Boy Scouts of America 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Boston Elevated Railway 


Mail Today—Don’t Delay 


United States Steel Corpora- 
tion 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
win Locomotive Works 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graphophone Co. 

Bethiehem Steel Company 

National Cloak & Suit Co. 

‘New York Ediso Company 

5 » Peabody & Co. 


been sold. It is used by the big concerns, as listed below. 

The entire facilities of this company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. This Oliver Nine is a 20-year develop- 
ment. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this, our 
latest and best model. 


The only reason we have been able to maintain this 
$49 price is that we have had such a large increase in sales. 
We hope to be able to maintain this price. But, if the 
cost of materials and labor continues to go up, we may 
be forced to increase this price. 


We do not wish to. We do not expect to. But we 
advise you to act now to be certain of getting your 


Oliver Nine at $49. 
Free Trial 


We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days’ free trial. If you decide 
to keep it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. If you return it, we even 
refund the transportation charges. What could be fairer, simpler? You 
may order an Oliver Nine for free trial direct from this advertisement. 
It does not place you under the slightest obligation to keep it. 

Used machines accepted in exchange at fair valuation. 

Or, you make ask for our free book entitled, “The High Cost of Type- 
writers — The Reason and the Remedy.” This amazing book exposes the 
old way of selling and tells where the $51 used to go. 


Read the two-way coupon — then mail it today. Note how simple the 


whole plan is— how you deal direct with the manufacturer. 
Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


115B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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gn OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
115B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
| Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep i? 
I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
I you until fully paid for. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
| the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days, 


High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy,” your 


| [J Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—‘*‘The 
le luxe catalog and further information. 
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Every thinking man should 
look certain fundamental tacts 
straight in the face. 


And the most important of 
these facts is: 


“In traveling towards suc- 
cess, am I on the shortest road 
—the safest road—the surest 
road?” 


What is your Answer? 


The need of the hour is for 
better leaders—better executives 
trained to lead intelligently, effi- 
ciently, profitably. 


As Mr. Charles M. Schwab says 
in his book, “Succeeding With 
What You Have”: “When we 
decide to build a new plant, the 
question isn’t ‘will it pay?’ but ‘can 
we find the right man to manage it?’” 


The need for the right man 
is all around us 


It isin every factory, every office, 
every industry, every selling organ- 
ization. 


Men with confidence, men who 
know—men whose ability is 
backed up by knowledge and under- 
standing of the fundamentals of 
business are needed everywhere. 


There is always greater respect, 
greater opportunity, more power, 
and larger salary for executive- 
trained men. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute offers you the successful ex- 
perience of thousands of success- 
ful business men. Intensely 
interesting, it grips and thrills a 
business man with business facts 
and fundamentals that inspire him 
and help him. 


What you do ten years from now 


depends upon what you do today in 


training yourself for the future. 


There is only one way of judg- 
ing the future, and that is by the 
past. Judge your own past. Does 
the present realize your hopes of 
ten years ago? 


The most important function an 
executive performs is making deci- 
sions, often instantaneously. To do 
this, here are a few of the funda- 
mentals that your “Chief” knows, 
and that you, too, must train your- 
self to know. 


How to keep one de- 
partment from being 
Rneets idle while another 
Production— %°P4ttment is work- 

ing overtime. That 
there must be no unnecessary friction. 
If there is loss—he studies how to 
remedy it. If there is waste—he 
learns how to prevent it. 


The real 


executive 


What the company’s 
bank account isworth 
to the bank—how the 
banks determine the value of such an 
account—how to secure and sustain 
the greatest co-operation possible from 
different banks. 


He knows 
Finance— 


Your modern, high- 
powered executive 
: knows selling, adver- 
tising, traffic, transportation, exporting 
and importing. He knows where 
future markets are—he is studying how 
to reach them profitably. 


He knows 
Marketing— 


He knows ing production abd 
Accounting— marketing all the time 
—watching it with machine-like pre- 
cision. His finger is on the pulse of the 
financial end of the business—he scru- 
tinizes the charts and figures of the 
Accounting Department. 


He appreciates business’s relation to 
Government—he is beginning to go 
deeper into those economic principles 
that tend towards greater personal ef- 
ficiency in labor—thru education, the 
personal happiness of each workman 
and each workman’s family. 
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Have you any reason to believe 
that conditions will be any differ 
ent with you in ten years unleg 
you utilize the present in the mog 
advantageous and profitable way 
you possibly can? 


Look at the future 


If your problem is marketing a productip 
an overcrowded field, the Modern 
Course and Service of the Institute will bed 
tremendous assistance to you. 

If your problem is one of Finance, Tring 
portation, Organization, Selling, A a 
Greater Production, you will find help anf 
inspiration from the very first day you enmll 

If you are seeking greater personal succem, 
you are certain of winning it if you havea 
accurate knowledge of business fundamentak 

Ten years from now, you will look bad 
on this time and realize that it was the tu. 
ing point in your life—that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Course was the guide-pot 
that directed you to the shortest, safest, sul 
road to success. 


What can be accomplished 
in 10 years 


The greatest industrial organization in the 
world—the U. S. Steel Corporation—wa 
built 1n ten years. 

The wonderful Ford factory with iti 
mendous production and marketing ongai 
zations 1s less than ten years old. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of men ten yan 
ago were at the bottom of the ladder Now 
they are at the top. 

In our files are scores of letters from ma 
who have made huge strides forward matew 
years, after following the Course. Ti 
progress is possible for you if you wil® 
your part, by seeking the mght road, ae 
traveling it. The Alexander Hamilton itt 
tute shows you the way. 


Get further information 

70,000 live-wire men are preparing i 
their present and future success—some a 
preparing for “Ten Years from Now’ —tmt 
adding to success already won. 

If you are determined to forge ahead, tht 
the first step in your future success. 

Send today for a copy of our 112pa 
book, “Forging Ahead In Business, 
will be sent you free. 


Alexander Hamilton Institut 
338 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 


_ 


Name ; 
Print here 


Business 
Address Ses ka 


Business 
Position 
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Notice to Subscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
, and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 
We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


i 
Volume XXXI M4 = AUGUST 
No. 4 = 1918 


MAGAZINE 





= Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin 

| bed Art Section, Beautiful Women 

ie The Best Serial Novels of the Year 

4 mne Call of Life. . .-. 6s 2:0 «<s)c By Jeanne Judean 31 
COL, Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 

<a The Highflyers. . .. . . .By Clarence Budington Kelland 54 
eat, garly y g 

: back Illustrated by Frank Street 

a The Valley of the Giants... .. By Peter B.Kyne 81 
= Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


The Ten Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Magic of Mohammed Din . . ByF. Britten Austin 37 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger 


in the 

a) | Any Man with Red Blood. .. . By Harold MacGrath 41 
its te ie Illustrated by Will Grefé 

2. Re i 2 Te . « + « By Emerson Hough 47 


if Diseewated by M . Leone Bracker 

y His Wife’s Money... . . . .  ByJohn Barton Oxford 61 
i" Illustrated by R. F. James 
Fighting It Through... . . By James Oliver Curwood 67 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


The Fortune Teller . - + + By Melville Davisson Post 75 
Illustrated by William Oberhardt 
The Lonesome Club ...... .. - ByIdaM. Evans 87 
Illustrated by Quin Hall 
The Thumb of California May. . . . By Edgar Wallace 93 
Illustrated by J. Henry 
mne Promised Land: .. . « « «es « By Macy Synon: os 
Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller 
Flossie Mae, Peacemaker... .. By Ellis Parker Butler 105 
Illustrated by C. W. Anderson 




























TERMS: $2.00 a year in advance; 20 cents a number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all newsdealers 
and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage Stamps 
of 3-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 

ADVERTISING FORMS close the 24th of the second preceding month (October forms close 
August 24th). Advertising rates on application. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: : . THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
Be ae ccbewthe 1 THE THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, North American Bldg., CHICAGO saat ip Wet an Ge Ga: 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE | LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES M. RICHTER Business Manager | third ofthe month preceding its 


through agents unknown toyou , 
Personally, or you may find date, and is for sale by all news- 
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yourself defrauded. Many com- RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. dealers atter that barca In the 
peepee go agen penne R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. vege of — ptapegie 
swindler, in which event, of LONDON OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. = aan ~ 
course, the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act | trains, a notificationto the Pu 
reaches this office. of Congress of March 3, 1879. lisher will be appreciated. 














Copyrighted, 1918, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. 
Copyrighted, 1918, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 








SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 








Worcester Academy 


fk DUCATED leaders of men are in supreme demand. Effi- 
cient military and civilian service now require, beyond any 
previous limit, that able American boys be trained for college 
and engineering schools by virile, patriotic men in strong, 
democratic schools where ethical training is of the truest kind 
and where physicaland military training find their proper places. 
Worcester Academy offers this kind of preparation for service. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, 117 Providence St., WORCESTER, MASS. 





Send for 
catalog 




















STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
Sor Manly Boys 


425 boys from 46 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 
to 20 years old prepared for the Universk 
ties, Government Academies or Business, 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthfuland 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone, 
Parental discipline. Military training de 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage, 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tuto 
rial system. Academy fifty-eight years old. 
$200,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges $470. Catalog free. Addes 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, STAUNTON, VA. | 
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-Kiskiminetas Tt IY 








In the high, healthful country of Western Pennsylvania ‘‘Kiski’’ lets 
a boy grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking 
the Kiskimenetas River. Special preparation for college or technical 
schools. University certificate privileges. A faculty of 13 expert 
teachers keeps in close personal touch with boys. Small classes. Fine 
moral tone throughout the school. High athletic spirit and strong com- 
petitive teams. Several football and baseball fields. Tennis, golf course. 
New Gymnasium with swimming pool and bowling alleys. School owns 
its own farm and coalmine. Rate $700. For catalog address Box 804. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., Pres., Kiskiminetas Springs School, SALTSBURG, PA. 

















LAIR is wonderfully situated # 

for good health. Delaware ff 

Water Gap 12 miles distant. # 

\ Campus and athletic fields of § 
Pon 100 acres, and 200-acre farm. 
Pe The aim of Blair is to bring out 
- the best in the boy. Each stu 
dent participates in athletics, 
Preparation for college and 
technical schools. Military drill. 


Separate Junior Department. § 


Eight buildings. Come and see 
Blair or write for catalog. 


) JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster § 


Box P, Blairstown, N. J. 
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KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE yas 3 hintsr 


The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, 
according to the season, by special train and with no interruption of studies. 

Splendid equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and woodworking shops, modern buildings, large 
parade ground, and athletic tield. 96-acre campus. Outdoor drill all winter. 

$60,000 home in Florida, where boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter 
months. Accredited by leading universities. Designated Honor School by the War Department. Junior and Senior Divisions of R.0.T.C. 
Early registration advisable as school had a waiting list before opening 1917 Fall session. Terms, $600. 








Address, The Military Aide, KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Lyndon, Kentucky. 











Is Your Boy 


T M - in the mountains 
at Le l¥ke Ie of Tennessee ? 


America’s manhood is being spent on the battle- 
fields of Europe. The new generation should realize 
the ideals of Americanism for which men are dying. 
Life at Tennessee Military Institute is pervaded wit! 
these high ideals. Boys from all states are receiving 
a most thorough preparation to meet the responsibili- 
ties of the future. The erection of new buildings dur- 
ing the summer has enabled us to double the capacity, 
but the enrollment is limited to 300. 

The T. M. L. faculty is one of the strongest found in 
any preparatory school. Special preparation for govern- 
ment academies, college, universitiesor business life.'The 
flat rate, $585, covers all expenses. For tatalog address 

Cc 


OLONEL ROBERT ALLEN IM, Supt. 
CAPTAIN BEYERS M. BACHMAN, Registrar. 
Tennessee Military Institute Box 120 SWEETWATER, 
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(ROLLER’S SCHOOL) 

A school with a country location in the 
famous Valley of Virginia, having t 
highest endorsement of the Virginia 
Military Institute and other Univer 
sities. The best equipped academic 
building in the State. Steam heat and 
electric lights. Gymnasium. New fire 
proof buildings, costing nearly $70,000, 
now completed. School property covers 
250 acres—large campus for drills an 
all field sports under careful supet 
vision. Able faculty of college mem 
One master for every 15 boys. Et 
rollment limited to 200. - Forty-three 
years of successful work in develop- 
ing self-reliant, manly boys, physically andi 
tellectually sound. Rates $450. For 
Thomas J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jt 

Principals, Fort Defiance, Virgmis 
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Founded 1873 
By HENRY B. BROWN 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION 
AT LOWEST EXPENSE 





The Forty-Sixth Year Will Open October Ist, 1918 





. * Feachenaite University was founded with the idea of giving 
to every person, whether rich or poor, the chance of obtaining 
a thorough education at an expense within his reach. That it is 
performing this mission is indicated by the numbers who yearly 
avail themselves of the many advantages offered. 


The abnormal conditions existing 
today emphasize the necessity for the 
most complete and the most intensive 
training of America’s young manhood 
and womanhood. Trained leaders must 
be ready to take up the gigantic tasks 
which will confront the Nation after 
the war. To fail to fit yourself to do 
your share is to refuse to contribute 
to America’s future welfare. 


DEPARTMENTS — Preparatory, 
High School, Commercial, Phonog- 
raphy and Typewriting, Education, 
Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Man- 
ual Training, Public Speaking, Fine 
Art, Music, Home Economics, Phar- 
macy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


While the expense in all the depart- 

ments is pa, low, it has not 

been made so at the sacrifice of a high 
ade of instruction, but by applying 
usiness principles to the 


COST OF LIVING, so that the most 
satisfactory accommodations for board 
and room may be had at $58 per quar- 
ter of 12 weeks. Tuition $20 per quar- 
ter of 12 weeks or $75 per year of forty- 
eight weeks if paid in advance. Ifthe 
entire tuition is paid in advance for a 
year it includes ail the departments ex- 


cept Medicine, Dentistry and private . 


lessons in Music. 


Total expense of board, tuition and furnished 
room for regular school year (36 weeks) need 
not exceed $234 or for forty-eight weeks, $298. 


For free catalog address 
OLIVER P. KINSEY or HENRY K. BROWN, Box 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Indiana 


Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, including the 
Depts. of Medicine and Dentistry, located in Chicago 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
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Peddie is an endowed school, and conducted without thought of profit. 


Situated at Hightstown, N. J.—9 miles 
tball gridiron—cinder track. MILITARY 





from Princeton. Modern dormitories—60-acre campus 


TRAINING. Music and public speaking. Summer camp. Lower School for boys from 11 to1¢ years. 
rd year. 
what President Wilson says about it — its unique physical examination, etc. 


enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 


Graduates 
Read more about Peddie in the column below — 
Send for booklets and catalog, 





Fitting Your Boy 
For The New Civilization 


T?3 — — not last forever. Sooner or later 
it will Then will come The Great Re- 
peti. “The United States will play a 
larger part in the world’s affairs than ever before. 

By the very nature of things, there will be 
unprecedented opportunities for men of large 
caliber —good men—true men--men equipped 
physically, intellectually and spiritually to carry 
on the great work just ahead. 

Somewhere in America today these men are 
boys—growing u Some of them are even 
now on the threshold of a higher education. 
The integrity of that education will determine 
in large measure their success in the future. 

The parents of these boys, knowing from 
their own experience the value of a good edu- 
cation, are searching the field for the school best 
fitted to build their boy into stalwart, sterling 
manhood. 

It is no easy search. Ittakestime. It takes 
care. It takes vision. It often requires a per- 
sonal visit. But it is worth-while. 

Of Peddie we say just this—it is 2 geet school 
—a school of fine ideals and splendid schdlar- 
ship —a school that will return your boy year 
after year better than he went away. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


“It gives me real pleasure,” said Woodrow 
Wilson, when president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, ““to express my sense of the very high value 
of Peddie Institute. These quiet schools, into 
which so much devotion and unheralded work 
go, certainly sustain the education of the coun- 
try, and supply the universities with some of 
the most useful material they get. We hold 
Peddie in high esteem here at Princeton.’ 


Learning the Lesson of Health 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Every organ is tested 
and charted—eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, 
lungs, heart, etc. Reports are mailed to par- 
ents. Defects are corrected — special abilities 
noted and encouraged. Mental wers are 
tested and developed by expert teachers. Char- 
acter built and strengthened by contact with 
virile Christian men. 

Peddie spends upon its work all its income 
from endowment and from students. This 
policy removes the temptation to retain stu- 
dents solely for the revenue they bring, and 
makes the school exclusive, not on the basis of 
wealth or position, but ause of its high 
moral and intellectual standards. 

A half-tone panoramic view of a part of the 
campus is given at the top of Ce page, together 
with additional facts about Ped 
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ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box 8-F, Hightstown, N J. 
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The Man Who Said This 
Is One of the Most Important 
Men in Our Great Army 


S° much has been accomplished by self-made 
men that it is not surprising that some of us 
get the idea that our sons may accomplish by 
natural ability what others must acquire by train- 
ing. But it is time that we all got that idea out 
of our heads; for it is wrong, entirely wrong. It 
may havebeen possible once, butit isn’t any more. 


The head of the personnel work of the United 
States Army, having before him the results of 
tests in more than a million men, went so far 
as to declare to a friend recently that natural 
expertness does not exist. 


“The most important thing in life 
for young men is adequate training,” 
said he. “A few—a very few—are 
able to become experts without educa- 
tion, but proficiency and training are 
practically synonymous.’’ 


Remember, these were the words of the man 
at the head of the personnel work of all of the 
magnificent army we have formed—an army 
of young men such as no other nation in the 
world ever gathered or ever could gather. For 
more than a year he has done nothing but study 
these men and determine where they would be 
of most use in the tremendous task we have 


undertaken. 


“Proficiency and Training are 
practically synonymous!” 


What are you doing to train your son? Have 
you selected the school which shall give him 
proficiency ? Nothing can be more important 
to him or to you. Especially now, when business 
conditions are changing with cinema swiftness. 


Give him the best training. The schools 
listed in these pages offer it. 





for BOYS 


NITIATIVE, 

responsibility, the 
supple muscle, the 
steady, clear-think- 
ing brain — the de- 
velopment of these 
dominate Powder 
Point’s policy 
towards each boy. 


THE elastic curric- 
ulum of study and 
exercise commands the 
fullest participation of 
everyone enrolled, and 
makes the boy fee/ 
and know he will be 

t to master any 
hard task he may ever 
undertake. Plan of 
military training main- 
tains boy's individ- 
uality. Upper and 
Lower schools. Thor- 
ough preparation for 
college or business. Illus- 
trated catalog. 

RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 

leadmaster 
38 King Caesar Road 
DUXBURY, MASS. 


(38 miles from Boston) 
































WENTWORTH 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


WENONAH tuna 

ACADEMY 
Where character, manliness and honor will be de. 
veloped in your boy through the Military System. 
He will be taught / to study to learn. 12 
miles from Phila. Academic, Special and Business 
Courses. Catalogue and View Book mailed. Address 
Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, President, Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 

Box 408 . Wenonah, New Jersey 





ib} ad 
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Designed exclusively 
er boys. 
ome life. 


Reese BOYS ist YEAR 


re air, pure water, active outdoor life. In 
Filinols ‘hill country, one hour from Chi- 
-. 1000 feet above sea level, 20 acres / 
Athletics. Taquize about 








OLD DOMINION 
ACADEMY 


A school of limited numbers, semi-military 


a. 
22 
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in character, located at the famous Berkeley 
Springs health resort. Boys have bm 
advantages of the Springs’ waterland ba 
Elevation 1700 feet. Delightfully temperate 
climate all the year. Prepares for — 
and for business life. Four home- like, 
appointed buildings, where boys live 
masters under agg influences. Hi 
System in vog Separate Junior 
Baseball, Football and Pall healthful — 
activities. Boys from 31 States and 
tries. Rates $275. For catalog Sen 


E. E. NEFF, Ph.D., Principal | 
Box K Berkeley Springs, W. 


The pioneer military school 
——— in Missouri Valley and one of 
? or 10 Honor ‘Schools of the 


. War Department. 


A preparatory school noted for high scholastic 
honors. Wentworth boys study well because their 
daily life is interesting. Wentworth believes in 
boys “doing things.” eachers are “live” men in 
sympathy with boy ideals and are the boys’ com- 
rades in sports and social life. Preparation for Col- 
lege, Technical Schools, and business. Graduates 
gee admitted without examination to leading col- 

and universities. 

wo appendsé athletic fields and track. Gym 
sium-and open air swimming pool. All athletics. 
Junior and senior units R.0.T.C. Catalog. Address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
1851 Washington Avenue, Lexington, Missouri 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 











Jolwn's Headems 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


CHARACTER 


fined as the swm of all one’s ex- 

las been de ew necessary, then, that in the 
tive period of boyhood those experi- 
ences should be such as to make for a force- 
ful, trustworthy and efficient manhood, 
§T. JOHN'S is a place where a lad’s 


doing t 
when he is told ; 

where he is required 
to be neat in appear- 
ance, orderly in his 
habits and courteous 
in his demeanor. 

Itisa place nee | 
characte: anan 
fepondable, is inthe 
making. For fall 
particulars, address 
























Recitation 


i Building —— 

















Lake Forest 
Academy 
Jer Boys 


Lake Forest. Illinois 


College Preparatory 









Eastern Training Mid-Western School 
Aim Distinctly Educational and for service—not for profit. 


To secure a thorough preparatory education it 
was formerly considered necessary to seek it only 
in the East, This mid-Western school has won the 
respect of the great colleges East and West be- 
cause of the soundness of mental training and the 
spirit of service inits graduates. It offers alike to 
Western, Southern and Eastern boys a thorough 
education in the non-sectional and stimulating 
atmosphere of the Middle West. 


Lake Forest is strictly preparatory for college. 
Graduates admitted without examination to ail 
certificate universities. Definite preparation for 
entrance examinations of Yale, Princeton, Har- 


Self-government led by a student council, isa § 
vital thing in the school life. Lake Forest aims to = 
instill in a boy a feeling of his own ultimate re- % 
sponsibility for his body, brain and soul. je 

The Academy is situated on a spaciouscampus_ [- 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. The town itself, 
one hour north of Chicago, is a residential center 
of beauty and culture. Entire school open to 
visitors at all times. A personal visit is urged 
whenever possible. 

Thorough physical training for every boy. All 
athletics. Swimming-pool, tennis, goif. 

TRUSTEES :—Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, H. 



































Military 
Academy 


‘ Itsinstruction corps commanded by offi 
cers of experience and liberal judgment 
Culver gives to its students discipline and 
S drill, education and culture, “‘fire enough 
and earth enough.” —, : 
Itscourses combine or f n Lake 
the military and Maxin- 
academic. Enroll- huckee) 
ment complete for 
1918-1919 session. 
Make application now 































; vard, Mass. Tech., etc. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, 2 
j Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. 
Efficient military training, with military McKinlock, A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee. 8. A. 

i regime applying only during afternoon drill- Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell. M.D., C. B. x 
period. The relationship of the masters with Moore, John 8. Nolen, James Viles, Rev. Andrew x 
the boys is one of friendly guidance rather than C. Zenos. : 
antagonistic regulation. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 109 

i “ rely a atl ithe 9 Ty 

Era 
WHERE BOYS 
' LEARN 
‘fl BY DOING] SE 


pi 
“af PREPARES FOR ALL UNIVERSITIES 
Thorough instruction in sciences, mathematics, 

and languages, as well as in literary subjects for engi- 
neering and professional studies at College. One teacher 
for each eight pupils. Individuality and special talents care- 
fully developed. Natural method of language instruction. 
OBSERVATION TRIPS to factories, civic and industrial institutions, with 
actual contact—under competent instruction—with the tilling of the soil, seed- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting of crops, dairying, care of live stock, etc., teach 


— 


\ 





for ii -1920 session. 
Wile for catalog, Address J 
The Superintendent : 
Calver, Indiana as’ 


Rathichen 


Preparatory School 


Rethichem, Pa. 1600 boys prepared | | 
for leading universities in 40 | 
years. Unanimous endorsement 
of our work by principal univer- 
sities. Scholarships to vari- 
ous colleges. Modern build- 
ings. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool and extensive Athletic 
rounds. Military Training. 
easonable rates. Separate 
Junior School. Catalog. 


JOHN K. TUGGEY,M.A., 


Headmaster 





































the how and why of the nation’s productiveness. 
INTERLAKEN is a school community ona 700-acre estate with its own electric light 
and power plant, wood and metal shops—a miniature city. Woodlands and water, 00 
acres scientifically farmed. Academic work is applied in practical mechanical and 
argicultural training. Executive experience and initiative developed through assist- 
ing as work leaders in office, shops, power plant, etc. A happy, wholesome oqen-ais 

Tife. Plenty of athletic and group games. Al! land and water sporte ikes. 
Camping in sand dune country. 
THREE SUMMER CAMPS. Junior, Middle, and Senior. Offer an opportunity 
for well-intentioned boys to spend an active, healthy, happy character- V4 
building summer amid flowers, animals, and birds. Write for particulars. 
For catalog and full information concerning either school or camps, 
Address HEADMASTER, INTERLAKEN SCHOOL 
Box 140, Rolling Prairie, Indiana 


Chicago representative, phone 10379 Kenwood 




























| RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY . 


; FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Mili 7 2 
tlitary Training 
7 ACLOSE studyofthe boy’s peculiarities 
a —his temperament — his ability — 
t his e and his ambitions enables 
; Randolph- acon to prepare him for his 
. Proper place in life. 
+ Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
gS. are inspirational and of high educa- 
advantage. Thorough preparation 
far College or Scientific Schools. Also 
Prepares for business life. 
intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
combined with military training 
the boy for the needs of the times. 
ae gymnasium and spa- 
ids for all outdoor sports. 
27th session opens Septem- 
. For catalog address 


ES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 










































A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy out- 

door life, Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientitic and preparatory departments. Each unit of 16 boys 

under an efficient master. Military training. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and ap- 

pointments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Sjx-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918, 

LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building Distinctive management and house- 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


14 MILES FROM CHICAGO 


A school where a 

boy receives thorough training in 
the fundamentals and acquires 

habits of study. There is no other military 

academy which offers teacher-conducted visits to 

Chicago’s industries, business houses and civic centres, 

Boys thus brought into pend touch _— vers ng phases 

i ess can choose intelligently their own 

nip Eee, commen Pooeees individual care. Separate school for 

younger boys. All sports. For catalog address 
H. D. ABELLS, Box 1800, Morgan Park, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





NORTHW 


rom “Somewhere in France.”’ 







ESTERN NAALAtipeny 


Two hours from Chicago, on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. Designated by the President 
as a Reserve Officers Training —— 

r the school provides both culture and the definite values of dis- 
cipline and education. Modern military and naval tactics are taught by returned officers 


Every known improvement in sanitation, heating, li 
price, which includes board, tuition, uniforms an all necessary expenses, including 
ket money. Enrollment limited to 150 selected students. Over 40 applicants refused 
ast Fall for lack of room. Presentenrollment for Fall Term far exceeds any previous year. 
For catalog address Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 












MILITARY AND 
Thorough preparation for college. With the advantages 


Nine Cadillac military automobiles. Fleet of naval cutters 
ht and fireproofing. A fixed flat 














New Mexico Mherote 


A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- 
ous, aggressive West that is developing the high- 
est type of manhood. Ideal conditions — bracing 
air, sunshine, dry climate. Altitude 3700 feet. 
Preparatory and Junior College. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 





paratory school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Sub- 
jects selected to suit chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring 
water. 8acreathletic field. Gymnasium andswimmingpool. 











COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, SUPT., Box S, ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 





4 buildings. Rates moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 15 years 





Trained for Leadership In Peace or in War 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE MEN COMMAND 


“CARRY ON!” These, the words of the first P. M. 
C. man to fall in No-Man’s Land, express the life and 
spirit of this old institution. 

While her graduates direct iti ’ producti 
man battleplanes, lay down the e, and go “over 
the top,” P. M. C. “carries on” steadily and earnestly 
her training of men for the battles of peace or war. 

The men who lead are the men who know. 

Senior Unit, R.O.T.C. Collegiate courses in Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Economics and Finance. Pre- 
paratory and Junior Schools. A limited number of 
enroliments accepted for Sept. 1918, also for 1919-20. 
Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Commandant, Box 595, Chester, Pa. 


“The West Point of the Keystone State” 








and upwards. Catalog. JAMESK. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 
ili Box 19, Woodstock, Va. 
The Massanutten Military Academy 'ex 19, Woodstock. Va 
for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah valley. 100 
miles from Washington. Prepares for college and business. 
Music, athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. 
Limited to 100 boys. $400 inclusive. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster | 


Mercersburg Academy {22i“westut and mors 
g y ical, mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters from 
the great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box i70, 


William Mann Irvine. LL.D.. Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Holderness School ,£2%; | 


Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- | 
nical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New 
England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. | 
Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 39th year, 





























Established 1867. A national school. 243 boys 
enrolled from 25 states and 4 foreign countries 
this year. An unusual junction of highest scho- 
lastic preparation with strongest incentives to 
Christian manhood. College preparatory or business 


Rev, Lorin Webster, L. H. D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H, | 


training. Boys are developed through intimate 
tutoring system. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
All out-of-door sports the year round. Unusually | 
liberal terms. A broader preparation than the 
public school can give. Catalog. 

| 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Box P CHARLESTON, S. C. 





SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











and view book, address 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The American College of Physical Education 
offers to high school graduates a two year normal course. The 
school is co-educational, has a most unusual building and equip- 
ment. Woman's Dormitory, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
auditorium fordancing. All indoor and outdoor athletics. Aesthetic 
and folk dancing. Fall term opens September 17. For catalog 


The College, Dept. 27, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 



















Physical Education forWomen 


TWO-YEAR NORMAL COURSE gives theo- 
retical and practical courses in all branches of 
‘SI jucation n; ‘0 women acl 
poe AYGROUNDS. YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIA! 
ASSOCIATIONS, _ PUBLI PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES and NOR- 
MALSCHOOLS. We also prepare women for RECRE- 
ATION WORK in the army camps and as RECON- 
STRUCTION AIDES in the government hospitals. 


2> 
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New Haven Normal 622... 


1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 32nd year. Fits for 
teaching, physical training, playground work. Vocational bu- 
reau. Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums. New Dining Hall. 9 bidgs. En- 
closed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 100 acres on Sound. | 








The Sargent School *%.2223'2" 





Established 1881. 
Address for booklet — 
DR. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand fox our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gy stics and Playg ds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


Columbia Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. R, 3358 S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Original Fes- 
tival and Pageantry. In fact, all b hes of the profession. Certificate 














BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home pre- | 





granted. Accredited by the Chicago Board of Education. U-sirable 
dormi Send for FREE catalog. Fail Term Ovens Sent. 1). 1918. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART 


[Art that Pay 4 


¢ 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHicagy 


ART SCHOO 


Our School prepares y 
women and men for all th 
nee, j ait 
ursés in Drawin3, P inting, 
Illustration, Modeling sai 
Pottery and Normal Art, with the 
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Hema flitttte 





joyful experience of Outdoor Paint ; 

ing, are features of the School, ae 
Richest facilities for Art Stu Columb 

seum Collections, Loctges Coa Bas 80. 


Ryerson Art Lib all und 
roof as the School.” ae 
Our graduates are holding the most se 
cessful positions. Big demand for womey 
and men as Designers, Illustrators and 
Teachers, 
Write Registrar for particulars, 
ART SCHOOL, Art Institute of Chiegp 


Box 3 Michigan Ave. at Adams Stret 
Chicago, Illinois 


ART IS MONB# 


Study drawing, design, 
and color harmony at 
prepare yourself to bea 
posters, advertisements, ill 


room interiors, costumes, textiey# 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 16, 10 
The personnel, instruction, 
eral environment of ‘this 
unexcelled. Splendid bo 
modations. Our school is 
by hundreds of successful 
and is personally directed Im 
founder, Emma M., Church, A 


CHURCH SCHOOL OF Af 
Box 22, 606 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ii 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND Gini 


Pillsbury Academy 


Owatonna, Minn. 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness aif 
natural beauty. Co-educational. yeal. 
8 buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
acres of campus. Large endowment male 
possible exceptional advantages on mm 
reasonable terms. Separate music 
Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, dom 
science. Careful supervision and individadl 
instruction. Military drill, Physical cultum 
All athletics. Catalogue on request. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal 
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WAYLAND ACADEMIg) 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
Established 1855, Co-educational. Large endownalt BC 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin, 60 Messa gx 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake, AG® United 





home school preparing for all colleges. Courses 
grade to Ist year college. Also piano, 
elocution, stenography. Expenses, $350. Catala These | 
THE DEAN, Box HC. Beaver Dam, i 


gO Bayes” 1 Pe a a 


ao dian 
Wyoming Seminary 















































A CO-EDUCATIONAL school whet in 
and girls get a vision of the MES 
purposes of life. College preparatio®, Te 
ness, Music, Art, Oratory and Domest < Since w 
and Science. Military Traming. eam o! 





letics. 74th year. Endowed —low tai ® 
Catalogue 


L.L. Sprague, D.D., Pres.,& 
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oem OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 








AOLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF 


USIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 


ASchool dforthe Serious Study of ce 2 
Eighteenth Season Begins Sept. 9, 1918 a 
Piano, Theory, Voice o, Viele. Public School 


Music Method . Teachers’ Normal Training, 
Advanced a ateeretetion for Artist Stu. 


cial Coursesfor the Post-Graduate 
Kindergarten, Ear Training, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, 


chestra Conducting. 
Free Beventagee 
1 
of Mosie, Ee Chorus ty piverag 


‘School, trat f 
’s Casa Work. Lectures, Art AE 
Repertoire. 


Orchestra and Chorus. 


xperie’ for advanced 

nce fo: van 

geen Voice and Violin to | 
concerts. 


f Music 
i Ss —_ costa Ave. j\ / ‘ 
Clare Osborne Keed 
cn Ba 























' -s 
v4 Established 1874 
fl DETROIT rrancist. York, M.A., Pres. 
Elizabeth 
j re) Johnson, 
Vice-Pres. 
Finest 
Conservatory 
in the West 


courses in Piano, Voice, Violin,Organ, 
, Public School Music and Drawing, 
rpretation, etc. Work based on 
own and educational principles. 
merous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
hroughout the year. 
Branch Studios. Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
odations. Teachers’ certificates, diplo- 


juas and degrees conferred. Many free 
es. Weown our own 




















A Simple Case 
of 2+2=4 


) Anadvertisement is judged by the 


t 


| company it keeps. 


The school advertisements in THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE carry the 
Messages of the best schools in the 
“United States. 


| These schools advertise in this 
azine because they reach the 
r eof Magazine readers who un- 
nd their message. There 
ably i is no publication in the 
which reaches as high an 

fage of intelligence. 


4 








1 love for good fiction is univer- 
We publish the best fiction. 
fore, we get the cream of the 


“ine readers. 


we have them,.we get the 
m of the advertising. 


ult follows another as surely 
flows downhill. 



































Located in the Music Center of America 


It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Itscomplete organization, 
and splendid equipment, offer excep- 
tional facilities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, 
applied and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 





George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC 
Director September 19, 1918 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and 
the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 


Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsal and public appearance with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 


Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Expres. 
sional Training i in “oe rica. Connected with Charles 
Frohman's Empire 7 eand C 4 wnies. For in- 
form: ition apply to THE ‘SECRET RY. 


177 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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Columbia College of Expression 
Co-educational, two and three year courses with diplomas. Fall 
term opens September I!th. Special courses in public speaking on 
war topics, to meet the ps ao demand. Accredited. College 
Building. Dormitory. 


BOX R, 3358 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALV SCHOOLS— Est. 20 Years 

The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a large school in MATIC 
itself. Academic, Technical aad SRA 
Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
logue, mentioning study desired. 

DANCE ARTS 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 














Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
ELIAS DAY, Director FRANK A. MORGAN, Pres. 
Definite Preparation for a Definite Work: 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of Music 
and Dramatic Art. Diplomas given; degrees con- 
ferred. More than 300 of our students have secured 
concert positions in the last five years. A thoroughly 
equipped professional school. Write for catalog 

or other information. Address Dept. 46. 
600-610 Lyon and Healy Building, Chicago _ 








Lake Forest 
University School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B. A., Director 


Sound musical training under teachers of wide reputa- 
tion and long experience. Four years’ work in a chosen 
branch of music with its allied academic subjects required 
for Performer’s and Teacher's Certificate. Special courses 
in Keyboard Harmony, History of Music and Apprecia- 
tion. School chorus, orchestra, and recitals. Cheerful home 
environment with the cultural benefits of university life. 


Address The Director, Box 102, Lake Forest, mn. 
Credits allowed by Lake Forest College and Ferry 
Hall for Music School Work 























TTS ASS tee 
* 
M U S | C AT ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Full courses leading to degrees. Four years combination 
music and literary course leading to Degree of Bachelor of 
Music. Four year diploma course stressing applied and theoretical music. Three year teachers’ 
certificate course. Two and four year supervisors course in public school music. Pipe organ. Thirty 


piece orchestra. Glee club. Thirty-six sourd proof practice rooms. For detailed information address’ 
ILLINOIS WOMAN'S CQL’ wsE, BoxD, JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Jacksonville, Ilinois 





Fosaimm] AMERICAN [22s J 
Offers moder couse CONSERVATORY | : 


Violoncello, Orchestral In- 
geruments, oar School 
Music, Harm Composi- re) 
tion, Ph: ical” Culture, Dal- 


s 
croze Mode 
and baie 
Walton Pyre School of Act- 
ing and Expression. 
Superior Normal Training 
Schools , supplies Teachers for 


Languages 


and repared for Lyceum 
hautauqua engage- 


Destine Dormitory accom- 
gg Numerous lec- 


ncerts and — 
Kapleten Hackett John J. Hattstaedt 


throughout the school 
’ Certificates, 


— annual session begins September 9, 1918. 


and Founder, 


many of poem pt | Tepe. 
tation. Rey 


Karleton cae “rr 
Weidig, wine Middel- 
mrico Tramon 


iplo- in ~S peers ever Giecated 
mas arid aatend by gutherty of the Stateof musical center, in the new, magnific: - Bo 
iilinels. Students’ C Orchestra. Many free advantages. Kimball Hall Building. 


For free catalog and general information, address 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Chicago, Illinois 
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Mount 
a 


School 


6 miles from 
Boston 


Send for New 
Year Book 






























FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent 
instructors, and to select studies best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer: just these opportunities. Students take English or Lit- 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for 
diploma. 

Graduation from highschool notnecessary. Noexamination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New building 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

_All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations arefreelyused. DomesticScience, Art, Elocution. 

Course in Costume Design and Home Decoration. Secretarial course. 
Courses in Business Management. Junior College Courses. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1918-19 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 

Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, September 25. 


Excebtional gpportunities 492 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 

































COURS 
College Preparatory 
College 
B. A. 





B. L. 
Domestic Science 
Teacher's Certificate. 
usic 





B. Mus. 
Teacher's Certificate. 
Expression 


Teacher’ s Certificate. 
Address BOX 


fisss Maryland College 1918 
for Women 


Illinois Woman’s College 














A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Grants Degrees 


Full courses in Liberal Arts leading 
to B. A.; Music leading to B. M.; 
Home Economics leading to B.S. Also 
certificate and special courses. 
School of Fine Arts. School of 
Expression. New gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Easily reached 
from any section of Mississippi 
Valley. Write for catalog. Address 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box D Jacksonville, Il. 


10 miles from Baltimore 
500-foot elevation 

Near Washington 
Fireproof Buildings 
Swimming Pool 

Private Baths 

Set Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 

Ideal size 

Personal care \ 

MD. 


































COTTE 


tions. Junior College. 
Courses. 


Art and Expresssion. Remar 
Separate dormitory f 


x. 





Accredited by Missouri University and Leading Institu- 

i Preparatory and 

Music — European Conservatory methods 

(B.M. degree). Home Economics with College credit. 
able history. Investigation urged. 

‘or young girls. 

MRS. V. A. C. STOCKARD, Founder and President 








FOR WOMEN 
Nevada, Mo. 


Pishopthorpe Wanor 


Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 

A school for girls offering exceptional opportuni- 
ties in preparation for college or for life. Certiti- 
cate privileges. Special two-year finishing course 
for High School graduates. ceptional advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences, 
Arts and Crafts, Fxpression, and Secretarial 
work. Junior Department. 

New Ppricn and tiled swimming pool. High 
healthful location, near New York and Phila- 
delphia. Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, etc. 
For booklet address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 






Elective 


Pee ss 









































buildings. 





—— : 
A Famous 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Art. i 
Modern Languages. 


back riding, canoeing, 
ball and other sports. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, 


Sam 


Old New England Country School 





Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in se te 
Large new sleeping porch. Swimming pool. Military drill. orse- 

trips afield. Extensive grounds Rr tennia, golf, hockey, basket- 
$600-8800. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 



























AN accredited college preparatory school for girls cover- 
ing the last six years of secondary school work. Also 
a finishing school of the best type for those preparing for 
travel, vocational work, or home life. 


The Seminary is distinctly separate from Milwaukee- 
Downer College in buildings and faculty, but it affords 
all the advantages of the College in Music, Art, and Home 
Economics, and also in lectures and musicals. The pic- 
turesque college campus of forty acres provides for ten- 
nis, hockey, and other field sports. A well-equipped 
gymnasium gives opportunity for basketball, bowing, 
and indoor sports. 

_ Dormitories and other buildings 
lighting, and sanitary equipment. 
pure drinking water. 


Situated on_a beautiful estate in a choice residence 
district, the Seminary combines the advantages of a 
country day school and the cultural opportunities which 
Milwaukee affords. Write for discriptive catalog W. 

MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President of College 
MISS MACY D. RODMAN, Dean of Seminary 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


have modern heating, 
A deep well supplies 
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VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, ¥; 
One of the leading schools in the South, M 












buildings. Extensive Campus. Loc 

ley of Fizginia, famed for health and beats 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and (ol} ot 
ra - Music, Art, Ps 
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MISS SA YWARD’S SCHOOL 
In beautiful suburban Philade - Sane 








individually studied. Junior, College 
and Advanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression 
Domestic Science. All outdoor sporta. § f 
Horseback riding. 
25th year. Illus 
trated catalog on haa 
request. 
Miss S. Janet Sayward 
Principal 
Overbrook, Pa. 





















FOR GIRLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Beautifully located in Alleghany Mountains new 
White Sulphur Springs. Elevation 2300 
feet. Junior College accredited by State 
University and leading colleges. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Art, Music, Elocution, Busi- 
ness. Home Economics. Brick 
buildings. Modern Equip- 
ment. Individual atten- 

tion. Outdoor activities. 

Rate $325. Catalog. 


Robert H. Adams, A.M. , Pres. 
Box 75 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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Frances Shimer School “" 
Academy 

A home schoo! for girls and young women. 00 
depurtment, two years with diploma. Advanced 
ing at leading colleges._ Four years academy ¥ 
Certificate privileges. Home Economics with dj 
ma. Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymae 
sium. School gives its own movies P 

location. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from 
Catalog, addres 







































sixteen states. 
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SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


art Pa. 
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Junior College and Finishing Cours) 

FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Gi 
Preparatory or Finishing Courses, ieee 
Domestic nce, Social Training. po for two dent 


Students from many s' Special 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M. 240 College Place, PETERSOURS, B 
eee 













Centenary Collegiate Insti 


The purpose of this school is to train ee gous 


































some and inspiring environment for t 
which awaits them as American women. 

5 brick buildings. Swimming pool. 18 tonaets 
pression. Art, Music, Home Econo! 

courses with diploma. Individual selection permis 


Close relations between Onl; e Het 
address, A 


















faculty and pupils help 
to inspire high ideals. 
$400, equipment, 
therefore unusual 
advantages. 

One = 

of 

aid 
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WARD - BYE LMONT 
For Cirnts AND/YouNG WoMEN 
ESERVATI S for the sea- 
son of 198-1919, beginning 
September [25, are now being 
made. Inassmuch as more than 
150 applications were received 
last year dyier the capacity of the 
institutioto was reached, it is 
suggessted that the matter of en- 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


ational Park Seminary 
For Young Women 


Ahigher school presenting the fundamentalsof acollege educa- 
tion inatwo yearcourse. Exhaustive detail is omitted and the 
workis supplementedby comprehensive coursesin Art, Music, 
Business and Vocational Training, Expression and other sub- 
jects likely to be desired by students with individual abilities. 


Theseminary is situated eighteen minutes from Washington, D.C. Thirty-two 
buildings ona sixty-fiveacre campus comprise the school group and the equip- 
ment is modern in every respect. Outdoor sports occupy an important place 
in the school life and the perfectly equipped gymnasium with swimming pool 
provides ample opportunity for indoor exercise. The school owns a stable of 
fine horses accessible to all students. Catalog forwarded on request. Address 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 





















“tzrance be given early attention. 
E ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 

course of study embracing two 
years of college. In addition to Lit- 
erature, Music, Art, Expression and 
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THE MAIN 
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Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees, 
Special students admitted, Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 











THE ELY SCHOOL 


In the country. One hour from New York, 


Upper Schoo! — Girls from fifteen to twenty. 


Junior School — Girls from ten to fifteen. 


St. Hilda’ s Hall]—Charles Town, W.Va. 


A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, 
Art, Athletics under trained director. Open air classrooms. 
teacher to every four girls. $450-$500. Catalog. 

Mariah Pendleton Duval, Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall) 























DWIGHT SCHOOL 


For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of 
College Preparatory and Finishing School. Special advan- 
tages for post-graduate work. Domestic Arts 
Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesle: 
Spacious grounds for outdoor games Tennis. 

MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principats. 

Address Box 625 
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GnEENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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BUILDING 





Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-third year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar 
Grades, Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses carrying College Oredits. Co-operative with 
the University of Chicago; accredited for twenty-five 

¥: Smith and Wellesley Colleges, member of the 
North Central Association. Ful in all subject 
offered by she best academic schools. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Music and Art. A Home school in elegant fire- 
roof building two blocks from Lake Front Park, Tennis 
Gourts and Bathing Beach. Fail term begins Sept. 20th. 
Kegistrar, Box 24, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Sist 
en Year 


Students may enter at any time 
Lecations The school is located in the famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted for 

@ its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is reached 
@ by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet insures pure, 
bracing mountain air. 

riding and driving. Neo’ 
serious case of illness in years. 
The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one and 
two years for high schoo! d E i 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. Special ade 
vantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary 
has been a school of marked individuality, consisting in its 
giving the girl home and friends, freedom of association 
with faculty and students, personal attention to her whole 
life, to health, manners and character, as well as to mind, 
the whole aim being to make her a true woman. Bishop 
Vincent, founder of Chautauqua, said: ‘*If the 
le of the North knew 
what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have double 
dent do 


Tennis, basket-ball, boating, 
health record. Not a 
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‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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tical Christianity of its school life. 


ears of junior college work, and s) 
xpression, and Domestic Arts an 








Ferry Hall for Girls 


Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 12 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, in a residential 
center of wealth and culture, 28 miles from Chicago. 
Noted for its high scholastic rank, judged by the 
standards of the best eastern colleges (which give it 
certificate privileges) and for the wholesome, prac- 


College-preparatory and general high-school courses, two 
jal instruction in Music, 
nd Science. The beauty and 
extent of the campus lure the girls to an active outdoor life. 
Well-equipped gymnasium with large modern swimming pool 
furnishes opportunity for supervised.exercise. Address 


MISS ELOISE R.. TREMAIN, Principal, Box 331, Lake Forest, Illinois 
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SHORTHAND SCHOOL MISCELLANEOUS __ SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENcE 


A Good Position Educate Your I>) OMESTIC SCIEN 


Our School offers courses for py 
FESSIONAL DEMONSTRA oR 


~ Awaits You * Own Home Trains for INSTITUTIONAL MANA 
MENT, DIETITIANS, etc. Also HOME. 
COURSES. 








The mother is the natural 


Never before were there such op- teacher of her children. She 
rtunities for well-trained stenog- knows their peculiarities, | Professional Demonstrators’ ¢ 
po 4 
raphers and secretaries. The de- their temperaments, their | includes TECHNICAL COOKERY, MAR 
pher: oS : “ weaknesses, but untrained | FOOD PRODUCTION _ and NUFA\ 
mand is unlimited both in business as a teacher, the time comes | TABLE SERVICE, FOOD CHEMISTRY ¢ 
and government service. Success- aoe? oe ae cak rate rom *  OGe 
a P ne to e u wi stablished 17 years e work of our school i 
ful Civil Service employes should their education and reluctantly gives | the Chicago Board of Education for teachers” pram 
know shorthand today. them up to be taught with other children. | ¢T fp we mene nee Cen ced amg ne For a 
Now, there has up in the City of Baltimore, in co . ‘00! of D 
Gregg Shorthan leads be- nection with Ps neat Gotvate day school, a Home dbo Arts and Science, Box 11, 6 N. Michigan Ave, + Chicagy, i 
th ized , ps pn A ae the ong object and aes of which is the | ~~ Worcester, Massachusetts. 
e recognized system of results. » education of child ‘om 4 to 12 years of age, entirely in the 
It is rt in the high schools of own hanes poss eb nomad to the best modern acer ont pee Worcester Domestic Science School & One 
2171 cities in the United States as ; under Go _mitenes end supervision of educational experts who | Normal and Home-making courses. 
a sp 5) a y Ge . 
against 728 cities teaching all ; Tie elndiias tak sable ta antie tae of the Union and 22 | ““ »ted solely to Normal Dome =e — training. 
other systems combined. dstotn scorn Stl . . = s exceptional oon Cr re ember 24th, 19 Address 
Gr Sch ] is ideally locat- oe everywhere comment on its remarkable success. | we "THERED, "158 Institute Ha 
* J? ook in- = 
°Be _— ed, splendidly rane coe SCHOOL FOR NORMA\L TRAINING 
equipped, and offers exceptiona ; request. Also ask . 
ey dsscrbiag Mr, | Thomas Normal Training Sch 
: : Hillyer’s Ne me “We | Devoted exclusively to seat rt men 














better thinking students eee: us * £ : : 
attend our school. Pe " Sees a ta J ; women to teach Music, Drawing, tome Econom 
. ehich acehes Physical Training, Manual Training\ Industrialy 
FallSeason Opens : every phase of a and Soumansaie. ee and two-year cours, J 
¥ , 4 year we have been placing graduates in paying 
for the child. { ° zs - Paying 
September 3 is rsa ne tions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location 
Write now for free illus- : 3 nc. ve M. ; adequate equipment. For catalog and full inform. 
trated catalogue. WLLYER, A 8. | —— —eeee — THE SECRETARY, 3025 West Graal 
Tower Building (Harva ead- : : Hee rat 4: oulevz 
Address The Principal tome of Gregg School J | master, 7 Chase a nt ates 


$t., Baltimore, Md, & my b — 7 
bias 

Gre g School Your School Problem | L¢Wisburg eilliia 

will be solved if you will merely state your case to 
Box 10, 6 £8. $Me Ave., Chicago, Ill | Rint ently located ie i eeration 208 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS RGSS aeaeg re arene 
SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING | SiAAAAAoARAiriMideiiiied | 2°. "Siosic flocutlon Pos 

Write us (1) Kind of School. (2) Location pre- buildings. Modern Equip: 


CHICAGO ferred. (3) Amount you desire to spend. Sag FSR 
Twenty-Fifth Year An expert, who has made personal investigation | {{0?; Qaapocs a stivities : 


KINDERGARTEN | |seissrsitécetgcetuareictetamissouar dics" | mst.gam tar 


Our is ab ly free. Lewisburg, W. Va. 


7 INSTITUTE THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU | pon 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


—__ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS ____ | Frances Shimer School ’™< 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE |) denarencencedtewith didtoms, mopen. 0 { 


ing at leading colleges. Four years academy 
University of Illinois | Oertificate privileges. Home Economics witha 
announces that, as a war emergency measure, it will ma. Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, G 
begin on June 3, 1918, to operate a continuous session ramet Sch soo} gives its ove. movies. boy 
- on the Quadrimester System, for the benefit of those location. 1: ates Senn Ss “4 060 ee 
~ students whoare entering or are in the Enlist - 
qukindergarten and Elem entary, grace framing, ical Reserve Corps. Under this system, the calendar ay Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dus, 
other states, > fonenann in t di nd. School year is divided into 3 terms of 4 months each, instead ; Box Ss : 
residence offers a delightful h home life. Situated in one of = yin- ty ‘ ae —-. ot etter the Trimester — 
Chicago’s most exclusive residential neighbo Ss. 7 9 les terms as Onder the = 
ay Kind usual Semester System. 
catalog address ° jergarten Students other than those entering or in the En- 
Iaustitute, Rox 11 701 Rush Street, Chicago listed Medical Reserve Corps must put in at least 4 
) aa = outewe my PA yy t oo mn elapsin, 
ween the entrance on the first medi ear ani 
co NN. I FR« Oo EB EL NORM MA AL the completion of the last medical year may not be 
Kindergarten raining lest Ave. ess y-four months. The Collegeterms wi 
Academic, kindergarten, primaryand playground courses. gin about June Ist, Oct. Ist and Feb. ot of cach your. 
Boarding and day school. Satenaive faci poe ee See pose Sol and twesensn is ape college oruni- 56th Year ‘HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS’’  $500—l 


ough work. State f—" R $4 vers boa ui- - full inf i 
fion, S0th year. Booklets, Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. } —_ Ry Ft concerning ‘course of study, iF 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING || College of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL Box 16 Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois ae 
A Kinder eaten Reames Schon, bm amy 9 Lake Michi — yy 7 
gan. 22n year begins Sep’ iploma 2 years. Three I E 
Berta - Kindergarten; IL Primary: bi “Playground COL GE OF DEN TISTRY 
orkers. niversity Courses Accre Wr 
Registrar, Box 1, 616-22 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Tl. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Offers to young men and women a four year curriculum 
—s aan | ree of Daste 1% et mroery, F Fifteen 
un! acc} I schoo. or miss: 
National Kinde arten unexcelled in point o: equipment and oy facilities” ‘Junior College and Finishing 
Demand for dentists ter than the supply. U. § RLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


and Elementary ollege Government has commissioned over 5000 dentists for military ptnestine rend ee courses for High School Gradystes. i 
_—- service. Unprecedented opportunities for dental students, Domestic Scice or Finienin Courses, Music _ slew 
ates.” Bosc fi ok rate for two 


rite for catalogue. e Dean, eens ney a i 

Empemcamrey awe || coigsd fewer, dary gimeou | senucaie Sina 
are in demand as never before. It isthe || HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE seg A 
personal and patriotic duty of every AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO Centenary Collegiate nstit 


young woman to prepare herself for _ Inctuding 
service. Combine professional training | | ¢,), “RAINING, a See NURSES a || The purnoseof this school is to train girlalng 
and a cultural education by taking kin- high schoo! and two years of ———- work required for pa et eo iirican wore 
dergarten or elementary work, Toane samba ef anol a Comets od wusess * 570 to 5 brick buildings. Swimming pool. 18 
aracter, ages to 2. ver pression. Art, Music, Home Ficonomick 
Accredited. Diploma, two years. Three and 5000 pradeetes of both schools. The institution is en- |] courseswith diploma. Ps ane eolections 
four year courses. Dormitories on college pecs (npg — O oe nalbetngs. For information Close relations between Only 55 mi a 
grounds, Social advantages. Splendid _-— hospital, address Dr. ts oh P. Cobb. "Dean, — 9. Sacalty ond pavile help Now jirea te 
spirit. For illustrated catalog and full infor- 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. $200,000 equipment, F. Trevorrow, 
mation ress therefore unusual pd 
Bor 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, fl. Illinois, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box 103 | |} advantages. 


Training School for Nurses 
SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

. : R tered b 
School for Exceptional Children || Peeecred by the State of Illingis. 3 year course 
Every facility, in a suburban home, for the care and ractical class work throughout the course. 
training of children who, through mental or physical 1 mel entrance requirements, 2 years’ High 


disability, are unable to attend public or private School work. For information apply to 


schools. Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 
Movi A. Woops, Principal. Penna., Roslyn. Box 148 | MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent 
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1 Save the 
4 Thoughtless 


e onoms 

idustrial4 

ouress, J 

1 paying® 
tiful location 
full inform. 


* Dollars 


“I got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of course, 
I didn’t really need it, but—” 


* * * * 


“What if it is only a few blocks? Here, taxi!’ 


* * * * 


“I know I'd feel a lot better if I ate less, but I simply 
must have a big order of —” 
+ * * * 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with 
significant craters and “plum-caked” with unspeakable 
things that once were men, our soldiers can’t hear all 
that some of us are saying. Good that they can’t, isn’t 
it? It wouldn’t make it any easier to stand firm against 
those blood-crazed, grey hordes who come on wave 
after wave because they believe their Kaiser is “God’s 
anointed shepherd of the German people.” 


* * * * 


It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We 
have simply been thoughtless. 

Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So far, 
we have been asked-only to lend—to lend at a good round 
4% interest. Turn your THOUGHTLESS dollars into 


War Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON 





=) = 
LES $< 
‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS ee SS” 
SSSUED BY THE Contributed through Division of Advertising United States Goo’t, Comm. on Public Information 
UNITED STATES This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


GOVERNMENT The Publishers of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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T the close of a long sum- 

mer Sunday—supper on 

the lawn-—and a Swift’s Pre- 

mium Ham, baked to a tempting 
brownness! 


The first whiff of its steaming 
fragrance makeseverybody “hun- 
gry as a bear.” How appetiz- 
ingly the tender pink slices curl 
from the knife! How satisfying 
to out-o’-door appetites is the 
mellow flavor! 


hanging im the warm, sweet 
smoke of smoldering wood fires 
until each Premium Ham has 
become wonderfully savory and 
delicate through and through. 


Whenever you buy, look for 
the Swift’s Premium brand 
which distinguishes this finer 
ham. Ask your dealer to show 
you the label. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Swift's Premium Ham 








For lively out-o-door appetites 


This flavor is due to the long, 
slow .Premium cure—to the 








Lucille Cavanaugh 
Clara Kimball Young 
Rena Parker 
KatherineA MDonald 
Josephine M‘Nichol 
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Nina Byron 
[Nanthia Pattison 
Alice Mann 
Ma-Belle 
Nance O'Neill 
Phyllis Gill 








LUCILLE CAVANAUGH 
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In Vaudeville 
Photograph copyright by Hixon-Connelly Studios, Kansas City 
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CLARA KIMBALL 





Film Play Star 
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RENA PARKER 
In **Flo-Flo” 


Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 
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BLIVING FLOWERS™ 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


Decoration by GRANT T. REYNARD 


It seems like I'm meeting the wonderful dead out here with these blossoms of ours. 
An’ there’s never a bush or a plant or a tree, but somebody loved it of old. 
An’ the souls of the angels come talkin’ to me through the petals of crimson an’ gold. 


Bie never alone in the garden,” he said. “I'm never alone with the flowers. 


“The lilacs in spring bring the mother once more, an’ she lives in the midsummer rose. 
She smiles in the peony clump at the door, an’ sings when the four o’ clocks close. 
She loved every blossom God gave us to own, an’ daily she gave it her care. 

So never I walk in the garden alone, for | feel that the mother’s still there. 


“These are the pinks that a baby once kissed, still spicy with fragrance an’ fair. 

The years have been long since her laughter I've missed, but her spirit is hovering there. 
The roses that ramble and twine on the wall were planted by one that was kind 

An’ I'm sure as I stand here an’ gaze on them all, that his soul has still lingered behind. 


“T'm never alone in the garden,” he said, “I have many to talk with an’ see, 
For never a flower comes to bloom in its bed, but it brings back a loved one to me. 
An’ | fancy whenever I’m bendin’ above these blossoms of crimson an’ gold, 
That I’m seein’ an’ hearin’ the ones that | love, who lived in the glad days of old.” 
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“Come on in, the water's fine” — 


. Whether you cool off in the stream or in the tub, you don’t know 

’ the full joy of summer bathing until you’ve lathered from head to foot 

with the velvety, bubbly, lively Ivory and then plunged into the cold, clear, 
refreshing water. 


The mild pure Ivory Soap gently, yet thoroughly, clears out the pores of the per- 
spiting skin so that the water can come in closest contact with the nerves, muscles 
and blood. You enjoy the bath as you never have enjoyed an ordinary plunge. 
You come out feeling fit because.you are not only cool but clean. 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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““We live at the Astor,”” said Mrs. Chisholm. 
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By JEANWN 


M perpetually flowing onward 
through eternity—a fleck of sunlight glancing for a mo- 
Meat on the water in a brief glory of individual being, 
then lost in infinity. 

inly the story of Marquita Shay did not begin with 
= Own birth, which chanced to occur in Madrid: nor 
the death of her parents, which took place in the little 
Settlement then called Edwardstown, in Alberta, 
ume she was five years old; nor with her subsequent 
. Wal to the wheat-ranch of her guardian John Gratiot. 
ke things that produced Marquita Shay went far back 
peated, 1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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“I hope you will look us up if you come to New York.” 


oS Ags 


The opening installment of a new serial by that talented American novelist 


whom we introduced to the reading public with the novel “CROWNS of TIN” | 


of Lil eee 


E JUDSON 


Fy ‘HERE is neither beginning nor Illustrated by beyond her adventuring Irish father and 
end to any human story. Each her convent-bred Spanish mother. These 
one is but a portion of the great GRANT T. REYNARD _ two were a part of her, but they were 


no more a part of her than the oceans 
of waving wheat that she had watched turn from green. to 
yellow for twelve successive seasons—no more a part of 
her than the ever-shifting crew of motley men who worked 
on the ranch from year to year, and from whom she ab- 
sorbed strange views of life, of men and women and the 
world. 

Could Joe Shay have looked into the future and seen 
the difficult road his daughter would travel, how even her 
heritage of beauty would become a burden rather than a 
blessing—if he could have known how destiny would exact 
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from her the toll of tears and trouble that 
somehow he had put off paying all 
through his careless, laughing life, he 
might have left Marquita in better 
hands. But Joe Shay never looked 
into the future. Each day was suf- 
ficient in itself. He considered 

it providential that John Gra- 

tiot should be with him as 

death drew near. He knew 

no one else in Edwardstown, 

and what more natural than 

that he should ask his old 

friend to be the guardian of 

his daughter? 

He had returned to Amer- 
ica a year before, weary of 
wandering, he said, and had 
stopped in St. Lo” is, where he 
and John Gratiot had gone to 
school together. John Gratiot had 
also returned from various wander- 

ings, and they met. As boys, Joe 
Shay had invented games and John 
Gratiot had played them; Joe Shay had 
discovered orchards and John Gratiot 
had helped him rob them. Always Joe 
Shay had been able to fascinate him 
with any adventure he proposed; and 
when, after a few months of idleness, 
Shay told him that the place to make 

a fortune was in the. great North- 
west, Gratiot believed him. 

They had both saved a little 
money, and together they jour- 
neyed to Edwardstown to “look 
around.” It was here that Mar- 
quita’s mother became ill, and while 
Joe Shay watched at her bedside in the 
dingy hotel room, John Gratiot found 
the ranch that he believed was “the big- 
gest bargain in Alberta,” and bought it for 
himself. A less selfish man would have 
offered Joe Shay a share in it, but while 
Gratiot knew that his friend possessed the 
power to find the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, he knew also that he alone of the two men knew 
how to keep the treasure after it was found. Joe Shay 
would be ready to sell the ranch and go to a new place in 
jess than a year. 

Gratiot himself was determined to stay. He was thirty 
years old; he would give himself ten years in which to 
make a fortune—then back to civilization. He might even 
marry—if he could find a very beautiful young girl with 
brains and a fortune to match his own. He had been far 
too thoughtful to ask any girl to marry him while he was 
poor; besides, he loved his freedom; he dreaded being 
“tied down.” Joe Shay was a horrible example of what 
happened to a man who married too early in life. He was 
only thirty-two years old, and he had a daughter four 
vears old and a wife who was inconsiderate enough to be 
ill just when Shay should have been busy trying to make 
a fortune. 

Meantime Joe Shay had forgotten why he came to 
Edwardstown. There was no hospital in the town at this 
time, but he had been able to obtain the services of a doc- 
tor and a nurse. The doctor told him that his wife was 
dying of pneumonia; so he saf hour after hour gazing in 
fierce unbelief at the bed where she lay. Even after the 
doctor told him that she was dead, he did not seem to 
believe. 

John Gratiot arranged the details of the simple funeral. 
He had a quick, practical sympathy for obvious sorrow; 
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but later when Joe Shay made no effort to arrange his j 











but sat hour after hour in one position, gazing at the colt arquit 
sunshine through the window, and only waking fggaee pe 
his lethargy to answer the questions of the child thy are little 
played about his feet, Gratiot grew impatient, fj Joe S 
urged his friend to set about the business ¢hyamuet®” 
had brought them to Canada, but every dy very lon 
Shay answered “To-morrow.” One to-mompamuee ¥ 
not many months after the death of his wife’ in it, a 
the doctor came and impressed on him fhe have 2 |} 
necessity of making some arrangement fg Alaw 
the baby who would soon be left alone. Tyegem®* ® 
doctor spoke of sending for relatives, buf Stripped 
there were no relatives; so the dying ma “Tleave 
sent for John Gratiot. mature | 
“I’m going to die,” he announced, look ‘Is th 
ing up at his friend more cheerfully thay All 
he had looked since his wife died. He Mr. Gra 
was in a large chair, for he refused tog shee 
to bed. A three weeks’ growth of eZ 
black beard was on his cheeks, and ol 
through this ragged tangle his bequest: 
skin showed yellow and dry# sal 
parchment. His blue eyes ok 
gleamed with the old bright ene 
~~ ness. At last he had found ake 
F another trip that interested 50 
him. It was thus that iin and 
Sia then tha 
= John: Gratiot always & te did 
ae ; membered him. | 
- “T met the doctor pl 
Pe. : mot 
outside; he told me had bee 
said Gratiot. His fac ies 
g was solemn, as befitted ‘in: ; 
the occasion, aoe b 
“Did he tell you | 
how soon?” | sa 
“He didn't Tit 
say. I’m som, flly, a 
old man; maybe a7 
it isn’t tre Bias ir 
married 
she was 
- coal i 
’ guar 
Ces hat tat consent, 
pe any On: 
4 schoo! " | 
Jha bel tO th. 
protested. 











These doctors make mistakes—" 
“Nonsense! I’m through. It’s about the baby. Tht 
doctor says I ought to make some provision for her.” 
“Fortunately you need not worry about that; you have 
money.” a 
“Yes, there’s enough money to last a lifetime if it 
carefully expended, but a child of four can’t write checks 
I must have a guardian, and so I’m going to make aW 
and make you her guardian, John—sort of a revenge 
you for being a selfish bachelor.” ‘ 
If a dying man had asked John Gratiot to adopt is 
grandmother, John Gratiot would have consented to do® 
He had a wholesome respect for death and its solemnity: 
He had heard of “deathbed promises,” and to him evely 
thing in connection with death was very serious. 
would have had a superstitious fear of refusal. Without 
counting the cost, he agreed to be Marquita’s guardiat. 
When he did consider it, he was not sorry. He had dele 
mined to stay with the ranch until it paid; therefore ™ 
would have a permanent home for some years to@ 
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f Lil by Jeanne Judson Pate 88 
his li Meuita was one of those quiet, unobtrusive children who Had he lived longer, he might have thought of other 
the cot 2" ns not otherwise informed the idea that children’ things that would have made the will even more imposing 





1g froma jittle trouble. in appearance. As it was, he began to believe that he had 
id tha ake death seri ‘ise thing in putting in this clause. He had 
Shay did not take death seriously. He had never done a very wise thing in putting in 

wa taken anything seriously. He was very tired of living and _ never thought much about his daughter except as the pos- 
ss that lonesome for his wife Dolores. If session of her mother, whom he loved. Now he 
ya there was a hereafter, he would find her Shayathowahehow| | assumed the attitude of a loving parent, look- 
io git, and if there was none, he would | Ae cold sunshine,| “| ing fearfully into the future of his child. 

wil jave a long sleep and forgetfulness. and only waking from his “Take care of her, John—guard her as you 


lethargy to answer theques-} would your own daughter,” he said the night 
tions of the child at his feet.| he died. “If she is anything like 

her father, she will need it.” 
And John Gratiot with 
equal solemnity swore to 
fulfill his trust to the best 

of his ability. 

So Marquita began her 
life in the ranch-house. John 
Gratiot’s ranch was forty 
miles from Edwardstown, and a 
farther distance from Cal- 
gary, the nearest city. At 
that time the English set- 
tlers in Alberta were just be- 
ginning to turn from cattle- 
raising to wheat, and there 
was no other house for miles. 
On every side stretched an 
unbroken’ level of prairie 
land, mile after mile straight 
to the horizon where green 
fields met blue sky, except 
to the east, where far be- 
yond Calgary the white 
peaks of the’ Livingston 


1m the A lawyer came to draw up a will. It 
- for mis a great disappointment to Joe Shay. 
é The Stripped of legal phrases, it simply said: 
es, ba “eave everything of which I die possessed of whatsoever 
bedi» to my daughter Marquita Carmencita Shay.” 
“{s that all?” he asked. 
loa #Aj] with the exception of the clause appointing 
ye Mr Gratiot administrator,” said the lawyer, “unless 
ian you want to make some special bequests or pro- 
wih Joe Shay did not want to make any special 
S, bequests, but he was dissatisfied with the ap- 
fe is pearance of the document. It was neither 
dry a jg enough nor complicated enough to be the 
eit jst will and testament of Joe Shay. 
— The lawyer suggested that he might want 
. jomake some provision for the educa- 
pe tion and conduct of his child. It was 
Be then that it occurred to Joe Shay that 
YS © Bie did not want Marquita to 
doctor a MY at the age of sixteen as 
samara mother had done. That 

a tad been all right for Do- 
fitted lres—she had gone with 

lim; but there would 
fever be another Dolores 














































I you Wimother Joe Shay in Range broke the monotony. 
mete world. He decided to There were emma ff when 
dn’t the dwellers in the ranch- 


protect his daughter from 
a fly, and so he put in a 
tise to the effect 


house woke to find their view 
obstructed by low sand- 








(MB ilet if Marquita buttes, but this never lasted 
Married before long, for the Chinook winds 

—~> BB ste was of age, that brought them swept them 
quilt) HF orwithout her away again, racing down across 
b {iardian’s the mountains from the Pacific 
‘deat | Mm COsent, hi s at the rate of sixty miles an 
au Money hour, rattling the windows and 
aod go penetrating the cracks in the rude 
mit |B to the frame dwelling, while John Gratiot 
at church and his helpless laborers sat in the 
big farm kitchen, cursing the climate 








and playing poker. 
This was in the beginning. As 



















ee the years passed, the farmhouse 
The was made stronger and more habita- 
ble, and the sheds around it became 

have big barns housing giant reapers. John 
P . Gratiot, who for some time had traveled 
its . no farther than Edwardstown, where he hired 
= 3 the men to work on the ranch, began to ac- 
| ? quire other business interests and to take 
‘Ss long trips during the winter months when he 
a a could leave the ranch. Sometimes he took 
Ses X Marquita with him, but more often he would 
so Cw leave her at the hotel in Edwardstown with 
nity ai the wife of the proprietor, who told her all she 





knew of her father and mother. 

It was this woman who had found for John Gratiot a 
sort of combination housekeeper for himself and nurse for 
Marquita when he first took her to the ranch. The ranch 
was a lonesome place for this woman, accustomed to the 
small gossip and gayety of the town, and after six months 
she left, and John Gratiot put off getting some one to take 
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her place, until he persuaded himself that it was unneéces- 
sary. One of the farm laborers acted as cook, and Mar- 
quita had learned to dress herself. ,She was a self-reliant 
child who required little attention. She and John Gratiot 
became rather good friends; he talked to her as if she 
were grown up. She never cried except when she was hurt 
physically. She awoke when she pleased and went to bed 
when she pleased and was really no trouble at all—as little 
trouble as the collie dogs that played with her. 


OHN GRATIOT and his ward could not be said to 
love each other; their relationship was more like the 
mutual respect and congeniality of two good friends of the 
same age. This was partly because John Gratiot had none 
of that quality that is called “a way with children,” and 
partly because Marquita was not what is called an affec- 
tionate child. She was demonstrative enough in express- 
ing her more superficial emotions,—pleasure, excitement, 
anger, pain and curiosity,—but underneath her quick 
laughter and brief tears was a strong wall of self-contain- 
ment. No one knew the thoughts that were concealed in 
her small head, and John Gratiot assumed that like the 
collie dogs, she had none. Marquita’s first childish love 
was given not to John Gratiot but to Cecil Barrington. 

Marquita was not quite ten years old when he drifted 
into the ranch-house one spring morning, asking for work. 
He had heard in Edwardstown that John Gratiot needed 
men. That Barrington was very evidently a gentleman 
despite his tattered appearance did not surprise John Gra- 
tiot. Men of that sort were common enough in the North- 
west—gentlemen’s sons who had been disgraced at home 
and had been sent away, or men who had come to seek a 
fortune and had not found it. He asked no questions; he 
needed men, and it was nothing to him whether they talked 
with an Oxford accent or with the patois of the half-breed 
French-Canadian. 

It was that first night in the big ranch kitchen, after 
Barrington had eaten as a man eats who has worked hard 
and fasted long, that he first saw Marquita. She was 
seated on the floor surrounded by four puppies, but her 
attention was given to the newcomer rather than to the 
dogs. She stared at him gravely out of large brown eyes, 
He walked over to her and began playing with the pups. 

_ “Do you have much difficulty in rearing your large fam- 
ily, little girl?” he asked. 

This was conversation that Marquita did not under- 
stand. She did not play at keeping house or being a 
mother. 

“My name is Marquita, not ‘little girl,’” she answered. 

For a moment he could think of nothing to say. The 
gaze of her big eyes disconcerted him. 

“Why don’t you play cards?” she asked. 

“Because I’d rather talk to you, Quita.”” He used the 
diminutive of her name, and she smiled at him. 

“That’s what John calls me; what shall we talk about? 
What is your name? Will you stay all summer?” 

“My name is Barry, and I'll stay all summer if you 
want me to, and we’ll talk about your lessons.” 

“That’s nice, Barry, but I haven’t any lessons. I had 
lessons once, but that was ever so long ago when I was a 
little girl. The woman I stopped with in Edwardstown 
was fat, and John took me away from her. John does not 
like fat women.” 

Cecil Barrington was silent a minute after this amazing 
piece of news. 

“You know I’m awfully stupid, but I don’t know who 
John is—I haven’t been introduced very well yet.” 

“John is John, my guardian; you work for him.” 

“Oh, of course—how dull of me! But—even if you are 
too old for school, you must have some books.” 

“T’ve got six; do you want to see them? There’s one— 
‘The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.’ I like that best; 
and there’s another about lambs’ tails from Shakespeare. 
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But Shakespeare was a man, and I don’t see how] . 


‘have lambs’ tails.” 


Cecil Barrington thought it unwise to expl: id 
Charies Lamb just then, but Marquita interested 

“Ta love to see your books. Let’s get them. Ff 
read very well myself, but perhaps you can read tome 

Marquita knew that this was a joke—all the meng 
read. She laughed, disclosing exquisite, tiny white jm 
and sprang up to get the books. 

It was a battered collection, and Barrington & 
mined to send for new and more suitable ones when | 
got his first pay. He spent every evening with herg 
this, and finally John Gratiot noticed the new friend 

“You and Quita seem to have become great friends’ 
said to Barrington. And then a bit shamefacedly; 

“You know it’s rather difficult to get any suitablgr 
son to stay with the child out here. I’ve thought oa 
ing her to a convent, but I promised her father 
her always with me, and she seems happy enough. n 

“She’s an unusually clever child; I wish you'd E 
some books for her. It’s fun to teach her, but I need 
books; and you know the ghost hasn’t walked reg . 

“Certainly! No one need buy books for my y 
has money of her own, and I am perfectiy williadl y 
anything necessary out of my own pocket. You cap 
that she’s well dressed and has enough toys for six@ 
dren.” John Gratiot’s voice was indignant. 

“I beg pardon. I didn’t mean that; but a man like 
immersed in business, can’t be expected to know the me 
of a child,” apologized Barrington. a 

“Quite so.” Gratiot was mollified. “Make out alll 
books, and I’ll send for them at once. By the way, 
seems to like you, and of course I realize that inf 
two years her education has been rather neglected=s 
always seemed such a baby to me. You seem to be! 
well educated—”’ if 

“One year at Oxford before I got thrown out,” § 
rington. 

“Would you consider staying on here as a tutom 
pay you something more than you get for your farmy 
and in a way you’d be relieving my mind of some 

Cecil Barrington reached out a hand to seal-thet 
before Gratiot had finished speaking. : 

In the four years that followed, Marquita studied f 
things that are closed books to the average girl, but! 
curriculum was rather unconventional, it was wi 
sympathetic, and her companionship with Barrington! 
her busy and happy until she was nearing her fourte 
birthday. Then Barrington left one day as mystene 
as he had come, without even saying good-by 
Strangely enough, she understood this. She did not® 
to say good-by. If he must go, it was better that hes 
go without a scene; but there was a sore spot in herd 
that ached for many weeks. 


S time passed, Marquita began to assume respom 
ties about the ranch-house that made her vi 
mistress. John Gratiot, absorbed in his wheat, 
her grow and change, but with unseeing eyes. #0 
she was simply Joe Shay’s baby, and he had promised 
he would take care of her and her small fortune uml 
was of age. He'supplied her wants with his own @& 
taking pride in the fact that he was doing this for! 
ship and that he was keeping Joe Shay’s money untoe 
for her future needs. . 
If Marquita had been asked when her story begaly 
would have said in her seventeenth year, when for @ 
time in her existence she began to be vaguely diss 
with life. She woke with the expectation that someu 
she knew not what—would happen to-day, and W 
sun set on a day like all other days, she fell asleus 
feeling of disappointment. The spring came casliet to 
north that year—came with a rush of poignant SV 
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mouthing of the marriage-service by a man who eaned his daily bread by performing such ceremonies made no impression on Marquita. She answered 
as she vas told to answer. She did not understand the emotion that held Humphrey. 
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that sent glad rivers rushing through the prairie. The 
wheat made a green carpet over the brown fields, grew 
tall in the full flood of summer and turned to gold; 
and still Marquita waited. Another girl would have 
dreamed about some man at this time and would have 
recognized the transition from childhood to youth, but 
Marquita knew nothing of romance. She had lived with 
men all her life and believed that ste understood them 
perfectly. In reality she knew almost nothing about men, 
because she had never known any women. 

She had none of that s!owly built up knowledge of men 
which comes to most girls, not through association with 
men, but through association with women—the mother- 
and-son relation which girls see in their’ own homes, the 
brother relation, the whispered confidences of girls at 
school, the warning admonitions of older women. She did 
not regret the absence of women in her life. As yet she 


regretted nothing, because she had analyzed nothing. She. 


simply lived from day to day. 


In repose her face held something of the melancholy of | 


Spain, something of the wistfulness of Ireland; but her 
face was seldom in repose. Her red lips were always 
smiling, and her eyes—curiously colored brown eyes that 
looked yellow as amber in sunlight and black in shadow 

were constantly changing expression. Her slim young 
body was as childlike as her mind, and she did not even 
know that she was beautiful. At least, she had not known 
it until this year. : 

It was this year that she observed a change in the atti- 
tude of the men on the ranch toward her. Before this she 
had been a child, alternately ‘petted and ignored. Night 
after night she had watched them playing poker, or listened 
to them exchanging stories—such stories as bits of human 
driftwood know, tales of far countries, of work in mines, 
on ships, on other ranches—tales of cities too, where they 
had spent in brief wild nights the money they had toiled 
for months to earn. 

Often when her guardian sat in his own den with a few 
chosen companions, she sat there too, pouring drinks for 
the men and sometimes drinking herself, because John 
“didn’t think it would do any harm.” 

Now a subtle change seemed to have come over the men. 
She caught them following her with their eyes, and some- 
‘times when she came into the room where they were sit- 
ting, conversation would cease abruptly, to be continued 
after she had passed out again. Their mood communicated 
itself to her, and she no longer felt quite at ease in their 
company. When dinner was over, she would go off to her 
cwn room, where she would sit for hours, watching the 
moon rise and listening to the sound of voices below. Once 
some of the men were passing under her window, and she 
heard a fragment of their conversation. 

“Some little queen in the house! Who’d think the old 
man could have a daughter as pretty as that?” It was one 
of the new men, the one who boasted that he had come 
from San Francisco up the coast and hadn’t paid a cent of 
railway-fare all the way. 

“That’s not his daughter—niece or ward or something.”’ 
She did not recognize that voice. 

“The girl should be in school. It’s extraordinary—” 
The voice trailed off into nothingness as the men passed 
on. Marquita overheard other conversations like this— 
conversations that sent her to her mirror, where she 
studied her small face with its pointed chin and long 
brown eyes, and wondered. 

It is probable that John Gratiot also heard some of this 
conversation and in this way discovered that Marquita was 
growing up and had become an object of interest to the men. 
He disliked saying or doing anything that would change 
those relations, but he knew that a change must come. 

He decided to take the first step one morning late in 
September. It was the busiest season at the ranch, but 
no one would have guessed it from the appearance or 
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actions of John Gratiot. Immaculate as to attire but 
rather the worse physically for a night spent at cards, by 
entered the dining-room sometime between nine and ten 
o'clock in the morning. The men all ate in the eNOrmoys 
kitchen, where John Gratiot ‘and Marquita usually dim 
with them, except when Mr. Gratiot had guest jj 
Edwardstown or Calgary; but for several years Man 
and her guardian had met for breakfast in the small dj 
room that he had partitioned off from the kitchen. 4 
Gretiot did not get up in time to see his men off to gm 
He left that to his foreman. = 

For Gratiot had never really cared for the life hewn 
living. The ranch was merely a means to an end, nd he 
was always dreaming of the time when he would he 
position to sell it and go back~to the States a richy 
After that he was not sure. He was completely abso 
in his little game of making money—too much absori 
consider what he would do when the game was fini 
He seldom thought of women; certainly he never tem 
his young. ward as a woman. In common with most 
who have lived beyond forty without marrying, | 
mentally divided women into two classes. The ones 
respectablesand conventional, were too much trou 
cultivate; they demanded too much of a man’s ti 
attention. The others were even less worth while, 7% 

Marquita was already in the dining-room when Gf 
entered, but he did not speak to her at once. He wel 
the big buffet at one end of the room and poured hi 
a generous drink of whisky. He took it in one gulp 
out water or facial contortions, and greeted Mar 
briefly if pleasantly as he took his place beside her a 
table. oa 

“Morning, Marquita.”’ P| 

“Good morning, John.” She had always called at 
guardian John, though her father would have been 
two years his senior had he lived. 2 

“How old are you?” He spoke suddenly, sharply,@ 
he were asking something personal which he had not 
to ask. 

“Seventeen—don’t you remember? I had a birthdy 
last week, and you brought me a present from Edwatiy 
town.” 

“Yes, I remember that, but I didn’t know how old ya 
were—I hadn’t realized that you were so old. Your 
almost a young lady, and we’ll soon have to settle up te 
estate and turn you loose on your own.” 

There was a queer mingling of relief and regret in iis 
voice. He looked a long time at Marquita, as if he were 
seeing her for the first time. She made no reply. Some 
how the idea of being “turned loose” rather frightened het. 
It brought before her a picture of being turned out of tht 
house and having the front door closed in her face. _ 

“I’m afraid I haven’t prepared you very well for taking 
care of yourself,” he said presently. 

“Tl be all right,” Marquita assured him. “Besides 
I don’t have to leave you just because I’m grown up, dol? 

“Certainly not—of course not. When you're of a 
we'll find a good husband for you.” F 

Marquita had never thought of marriage until i 
moment. Now she did think of it—and said nothilif 
Marriage seemed rather attractive. She would like® 
marry a man like Cecil Barrington, only of course nol® 
old. They would live in some of the wonderful cities abolt 
which Barry had told her. She would give dinner-partié 
and invite women as well as men. Her husband 
take her to the theater, and there would be other womé 
there—friends of hers. Perhaps they would live in Mom 
treal or Toronto. . 

“Just how much education have you had?” John Gratiot 
broke in on her thoughts. There was something like fright 
in his voice. fa 

“T’ye had enough education to suit me, John Gratidh: 
said Marquita, laughing. (Continued on page # 
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" H: ERE some very German magic makes a Moslem of the Kaiser — but a more subtle wizardry makes a fool of 
him and his: a most unusual story by the author of “The Plateau of Thirst” and “The Prisoner of the Chateau.” 
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HE intense heat of the day was already 
a memory of uneasy sleep, and the dis- 
tant hills seen across the plain of gray, 
Sun-baked mud were soft in a soft sky. Right 
across. the horizon, as seen from the Political Officer’s 
galow, stretched the mountain range, rising from deep 
at the base through a gradation of fairy amethyst and 
Uirquoise to a delicate pink suffusing the summits. The 
Political Officer sat with his left elbow resting on his writ- 
ing-table, his fingers caressing the bowl of an old brier, 
cco-smoke wreathing away from him. The gaze of 
t lean face, sallow with many Indian summers, roved 
not over the distant prospect, tempting though were the 
ttansitions and flaws of changing culor on crag and peak 
toleft and right of the point on which his vision was fixed. 
expression was stern, the thrust forward of his clean- 
tit jaw predominant. Esthetic enjoyment of the aspect 
of the frontier hills thus perfidiously beautiful in the eve- 
light had no part in his meditations. 
curtain of the door was plucked aside. A long- 
native, white-bearded, entered noiselessly, bowed 
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by with arms outstretched from his sides, stood 
erect and waited for orders. 

The Political Officer responded with a nod 
to the “Salam, Sahib!” His gaze detached 
itself from the distant view, ranged keenly over the tall 
figure in front of him. Under the swathes of the green 
puggaree that narrowed the brown forehead, a pair of 
dark eyes of strange intensity met his own. The disturb- 
ing effect of their direct gaze was heightened by the bushy 
white brows under which they glowed. The big, beaked 
nose, thin-bridged, emphasized their power. The long 
white beard spreading over the breast solemnified. them 
with a hint of ancient wisdom. The eyes of the white 
sahib and the ascetic haj (as his green turban proclaimed 
him) met unflinchingly. 

“The Sahib asked for the fakir Mohammed Din—is it 
well, Sahib?” 

“Tt is well, Haj,” replied the Political Officer, a twinkle 
in his eye and a subtle emphasis on the title. 

“Did not the Prophet throw his green mantle over 
Ali that he might himself escape from his enemies, O Pro- 
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tector of the Religion?” replied the fakir, not a little 
piqued. 

“Maloom” (“It is known”), said the Political Officer, 
curtly but with a tone of friendiiness. “I called you not 
to discuss the religion, but to protect it. I have work for 
you, Mohammed Din—dangerous work.”’ 

“Tt is well, Sahib.” 

‘An emissary of our foes is among the tribes, Moham- 
med Din, and is preaching a false gospel to them. War 
and the woes of war will surely follow if we do not still his 
tongue. Listen. You have heard that the infidel Caliph 
Wilhelm of the West has falsely proclaimed himself a fol- 
lower of the Prophet that he may use the power of true 
believers to further his own wicked ends?” 

“Tt is known, Sahib.” 

“He has sent one of his tribe, dressed as a fakir, into 
the hills to preach a new Jehad. Already the mullahs” 
(priests) “are gathering about him. This fakir calls him- 
self Abd-ul-Islam, but he is a Feringhi, no true believer, 
and no true friend to the religion. Yet he is leading many 
astray, for he deludes them with a false magic. You re- 
member the magic pictures you saw at Karachi?” 

“T remember, Sahib.” 7 

“Tt is such magic as that. There is none 
but Mohammed Din,” went on the Political 
Officer, “whom I might safely trust to close 
the mouth of such a rogue; therefore, Mo- 
hammed Din,”’—the eyes of white sahib 
and Moslem fakir again looked into each 
other,—“I am sending you on the mis- 
sion. I asked you to come as a fakir, 
because I judged that your best dis- 
guise. You have come as a haij, which is 
even better. I do not want this impostor 
killed if it can be helped. I want him ex- 
posed, discredited. I send you, Mohammed 
Din.” He. looked at the Moslem signifi- 
cantly as he added: “You may find an 
old acquaintance.” 

The fakir stroked his long beard. 

“He shall be brought to you riding 
backward upon an ass, and the women 
shall mock at him, Sahib. I swear it.” 

The Political Officer smiled. 

- “None can if you cannot, 
Din. Now I will explain 
these things to you more 
fully.” 

The Political Officer 
spread a map across the table 
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The Magic of Mohammed Tim 


once more, lifted the curtain and passed out. The Politi. 
cal Officer watched him go across the compound and the 
bent down to his work again with a little outbreathj a 
satisfaction. The secret service had no more reliable map 
than Mohammed Din = 
The squalid little village high up in a cleft of the brown 
and barren hills, that gleamed golden aloft where 
sharply across the intense blue of the sky, was filled 
an uncommon concourse of tribesmen. And yet MOTE Were 
arriving. Down the stony paths which led to the Village 
from the heights, up the boulder-strewn, dried-up strem 
bed which afforded the easiest passage from below, thet 
men hurried in little groups—a bearded khan, a ‘ted 
rifle on his shoulder, his cummerbund stuck full of kame 
followed by a ragged rabble of retainers, variously amg 
Their weapons were mementos of generations of rif 
ing and gun-running. Lee-Enfields, Lee-Metfor 
tinis, Sniders, all were represented. Not a few carr 
old-fashioned jezail, the long-barreled gun with j@ 
curved stock. All had knives. an 
They swarmed on the rough roadway between thes 
windowless stone houses the loopholes of # 
were eloquent of their owners’ outlook 6m 
They clustered round the stone-patag 
well in the center of the village, so thal 
women with the water-pots were” 
provided with an excuse for loitering® 
clamor of excited voices resoundedw 
the walls, was reéchoed at a fiercer 
from the steep, towering hillsides 
terraced.near the village into plots of 
tivated land. if 
This was no ordinary assemblage, 
far and near the tribesmen swarmed i 
men met face to face whose habitual efi 
ter would have sent both dodging to co eT, 1 
to the shoulder. Blood-feuds were laid 
Families that for months had lived in tem 
their neighbors across the village street—@ 
ting their domiciles stealthily by the ® 
way when they had occasion to go out, Wi 
the sudden rifle-shot of the concea® 
marksman added steadily to the talem 
vendetta-victims on both sides—mingi 
now with the throng, albeit cautiously. 
Men whose dwellings weit 
doorless towers which they 
entered and left by a basket 
on a rope, who tilled ther 
fields with ever a rifle @ 
their hand, strode now dow 
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has thus 


and pointed out the route of 
the German agent across the 
Persian frontier and among 
the hills. His present abid- 
ing-place was known fairly 
accurately. The pseudo- 
fakir attentively considered 
the ways to it. Then he drew 
himself erect. 

“It is well, Sahib. I will 
now go.” 

“You have a plan, Mo- 
hammed?” 

The fakir smiled grimly. 

“This dog has his false 
magic, Sahib, but Moham- 
med Din knows many magics 
that are not false. I have 
sworn.” 

“Go, then. Allah be with 
you.” 

“And with you, Sahib!” 

Mohammed Din salamed 


far produced only one really great new 
writer—Captain F. Britten Austin. 
He is only thirty years old; yet from 
the time he enlisted as a private—the day war 
was declared by England — until he was in- 
valided home in 1917 he fought at Neuve 
Chapelle, Loos and Ypres and at the great 
battles of the Somme and the Ancre; and since 
his return to England he has been hard at work 
in the British War Office and has also written 
“Nach Verdun,” “In the Hindenburg Line,” 
“Zu Befehl,” “The Plateau of Thirst” and 
“The Prisoner of the Chateau.” Words about 
words are futile things: only you who have 
read any or all of these spirited battle-pieces 
know with what consummate clarity and 
brilliance he paints his war pictures, with 
what unsparing, force he drives home his 
dramas of high hazard and heroism. 














the street, their dark eye 
roving from side to side, and 
passed their adversaries with 


» scarce a scowl. 


Mullahs, Koran in hat, 
their young disciples at their 
skirts, threaded their way 
through the crowd, givilg 
and receiving pious salute 
tion, exhorting, preaching, i 
flaming the fanaticism 
passions naturally fierce. 
blood-feuds between mam 
and man, village and village, 
were forgotten in the © 
awakened, never-exur 
guished feud between 
and the infidel. Behind te 
priests marched men @ 
to the teeth, their faces 
ing in a frenzy, their 
inflamed. They were { 
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Giving aad receiving the Moslem greeting, “May the peace of Allah be with you!” he inquired the house of the village mullah and made his way toward it. 


Wrought up to the pitch of fervor where their own lives 
ae predetermined sacrifices, so that they may first slay 
unbelievers, sure of immediate paradise as their. reward. 
Above the murmur of voices came the continual drone: 
“La Allah il Allah! There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is His Prophet!” 
It reéchoed down the valley in sudden shouts. 
Into this excited throng strode the green turban, the 
venerable figure of Mohammed Din, piously telling his 
ds. Men jostled one another out of his way, for this 
fakir was quite obviously an especially holy man, one who 
made the pilgrimage. Giving and receiving the Mos- 
km greeting, “May the peace of Allah be with you!” he 
inquired the house of the village mullah and made his way 
toward it. 
_ He met the priest just on the point of quitting his dwell- 
mg. The mullah had a busy and important look. It was 
a great day for him. 
_ peace of Allah be with you!” said Mohammed 


“And with you, O holy man!” replied the mullah. He 
“ented an application for hospitality. “Blessed is the 
tay that you come to us, for Allah worketh wonders in my 

t. Many have come to witness them. Alas, that 
yi did not come before, O holy one, ox my house that I 
already given up to others would be yours!” 
‘A corner and a crust of bread, O mullah!” 





“Alas! Allah be my witness, neither remains to me, O 
holy one; but I will lodge you with a pious man when the 
saint whom Allah has sent to us has finished the wonders 
he is about to show. I must hurry, O holy one, for the 
moment is at hand. The peace of Allah be with you!” 

“Allah has guided my footsteps to you, O mullah, for I 
have come from a far land to see these wonders. I will 
accompany you, for it is His will.” hy 

“Hurry, then,” said the priest irritably, “or Shere 
Khan’s house will be full. —-Allah knoweth that I praise 
Him for thy coming!” he added by way of afterthought. 

The house of Shere Khan, the headman of the village, 
was besieged by a turbulent crowd of tribesmen who 
jostled one another for entrance. In view of the limited 
space within, only those known to be most influential were 
admitted. They deposited their weapons as they entered. 

Mohammed Din followed the mullah, who bustled in 
with an air of great importance. The largest room of 
Shere Khan’s house, a gloomy stone-walled apartment 
almost completely dark, since the loopholes high up were 
stuffed with rags, was set aside for the occasion. More 
than two thirds of it was already filled with tribesmen who 
squatted on the floor. The remaining portion was rigidly 
kept clear by one or two of Shere Khan’s armed retainers. 
“Sit farther back, O Yakub Khan! More space, O Pro- 
tector of the Poor! Farther back, O Yusuf, lest the 
miracles about to be performed by the will of Allah scorch 
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thee! Back, back, O children of the Prophet! I entreat 
ye!” The entreaty was emphasized by sundry kicks 
which the seritries grinningly delivered with a sense of the 
privileges proper to such an occasion. 

The wall at the end of the clear space was whitened. 
High up on the cther wall, behind the tribesmen, was a 
newly erected box of wood, large enough to hold a man, 
supported on pillars of light timber and only to be reached 
by a ladder of which there was at the moment no sign. 
The tribesmen turned their heads curiously toward this 
unusual contrivance and nudged and whispered to one 
another. 

“Behold the cage in which the saint keeps the devils 
over which Allah and the Prophet have given him power!” 

Those who were nearest it stirred uneasily. 

“What if it should be the will of Allah that they break 
out of the cage?” 

‘“‘We are God’s, and unto God shall we return!” replied 
his neighbor nervously, quoting the verse of the Koran 
which gives protection in time of danger. ‘‘May Allah 
protect us!” 

Mohammed Din sat modestly among the throng, telling 
his beads with bent head. 

‘What thinkest thou of these wonders, O holy one from 
a far land?” asked the man next him. 

“The wisdom of Allah is inscrutab'e, and much that is 
hidden shall be yet revealed,” replied Mohammed Din. 

There was a stir of expectation throughout the gloomy 
apartment. The mullah entered by a door at the farther 
end, near the whitened wall, uttered a sonorous benedic- 
tion and sat down, with grave satisfaction, in the front row. 

One minute more of tense wajting—and then, amid a low 
murmur from the assembly, the curtain at the far door 
was again lifted. The “saint” appeared. For a moment 
he stood in a dramatic pose, illumined by a ray of light 
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The Magic of Mohammed Di, 


from without as he held back the curtain. Then, drop. 
ping it, he strode solemnly forward into the cleared space 
Every eye gazed at him with an avid curiosity. The light 
in the doorway had revealed him as a youngish map 
despite the full beard which lent him dignity. His stately 
carriage of the long Moslem robes, dimly perceived in the 
gloom, was worthy of his rdle. 

He stretched out his hands. 

“The peace of Allah be with you!” he said in a deep 
tone that had only the faintest tinge of a European accent 

In a low, deep chant of awed voices the assembly 
returned the salutation. 

“O children of the Prophet, men of the hills, greeting! 
Greeting not from me, but from the greatest sultan of the 
world!” He spoke in their own dialect, but with a strong 
admixture of Persian words. “Listen! Ye know already 
—for his fame has passed the confines of the earth—that 
the great Sultan Wilhelm of the Franks was visited bya 
vision from God, and that having had truth revealed unto 
him, he turned aside from the error of his ways and 
embraced the true faith. Written in great letters of gold 
over the Sultan’s palace shall ye find the sacred words; 
‘There is no god but God, and Mohammed is His 
Prophet!’ ” 

He stopped to allow his words their full effect. 
mur of wonderment came from his audience. 
God is great! Unto Him be the praise!” 

He resumed. 

“And with him turned all his viziers and mullahs and 
khans from the false belief and called on Allah and 
Mohammed. I—even I, Abd-ul-Islam, who stand befor 
you—am one of them. The Sultan Wilhelm decreed that 
all his people believe the true faith. And lo! believing 
they destroyed their false mosques and built new one 
to the glory of the Prophet. (Continued on page 142) 
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“There is none but Mohammed Din,” went on the Political Officer, “‘ whom | might safely trust to close the mouth of such a rogue.” 












Tne mad romance of Woof-woof Ingraham, a moving- 


picture director who had his own opinion of women. 
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ayeor” because, from the moment he took up his mega- 


Man on the Box” and has becn writ- 
ing highly enjoyable stories ever since. 


Illustrated by 
WILL GREFE 


NGRAHAM selected a table by the wall 
and sat down. At the same time a woman 
sank gracefully into a chair at the table in 
Ingraham’s immediate rear. She wore a dark gray whip- 
cord, a single fine sable around her throat, a toque of pea- 
cock tips, and heavy dogskin gloves, which she drew off at 
once. She opened and shut her hands several times, an 
indication that they were stiff and cold. She was veiled; 
but presently she began to lift the veil. It was as if a 
coud had rolled up, revealing the houri at the gates of 
paradise. 

The wonder of the human eye—which catches the after- 
glow on snow-peaks, the swimming purp'es of the abyss, 
the green fields and the silver waters, the jeweled sky, the 
flame on the wing of a bird! This young woman’s eyes 
leveled their glance at the back of Ingraham’s head—with 
dreamy speculation. 

Ingraham gave his order—a war-order—and snapped 
open his evening paper irritably. War—and German spies 
thick as flies on a Cairene beggar! When would the 
Government line them up against a wall? After a little 
ime he tossed aside the paper and looked about. He had 

in this restaurant only once before. He wasn’t a 

ay prowler by habit or instinct; but to-night he 

had a craving to be a!one in the midst of a stupendous 

noise: And noise there was—the tintinnabulation of dishes, 

the blare of syncopated music, laughter, shrill chatter, and 

the swish-swish of feet on the dancing square. He found 
himself alone, but he wasn’t happy. 

He was still being pulled forward and backward by the 

net sense of two duties—one to his employers and one 

to his country. The contract itself did not matter in the 

; It was his word of honor, and he had given that. In 

all his life he had never broken his word. The word of 

Ingraham was known from California to New 

, among film people, as the one unbreakable thing in 

Movie world. In a burst of loyalty he had added his 

Word to his signature; and now he was definitely tied down 

two years. The greatest war the world had ever known, 

Dick Ingraham directing triangle stuff, cowboy stuff, 

Murder serials, sob-stuff and saccharine piffle! Gray hairs 
Were already taking up homesteads above his ears. 

at the Planet studios they called Ingraham “Woof- 





phone 
until he 
laid it — 
down, he 
barked, stormed, | 
raged about; but he got out 
the “features” on time. After 

a while it went forth that he 

was the best director in the country and the worst tem- 
pered. What the pub'ic never found out was this, that 
Ingraham was as much afraid of his “strollers” as they 
were of him, and ‘that his barking was a device to hide the 
absolute inefficiency of his bite. Once the heroes and hero- 
ines discovered the fact that he was naturally tender- 
hearted—that would finish him as a successful director. 

His dinner came. He had no appetite, but he ate every- 
thing patriotically. 

He had a conscience, which was another fact he kept 
from public knowledge. This conscience had been dis- 
turbing him of late. It didn’t matter how many times he 
smothered it; continually it bobbed up to debate. Why 
the deuce should he care, anyhow? He could name three 
men who might be busier than Dick Ingraham—Lloyd- 
George, President Wilson and Bill Hohenzollern. And to 
his routine work the Planet had added fifty per cent 
through its bally advertising campaign. From Maine to 
Oregon the movie-fans had had Ingraham’s history to read 
and his photograph to look at. This was bad enough. 
But that he was constantly on the lookout for new talent 
—what did Noah know about floods, anyhow? So what 
right had conscience to keep digging at him in this fashion? 

Some of the dancing women threw admiring glances at 
him, but he was at all times perfectly unconscious that he 
possessed physical attractions of an unusual type—a lean 
face, smooth and tanned, slate-colored eyes that were 
always roving, investigating, a strong jaw, .a winning 
mouth and a shock of sandy hair that not even water and 
brush could iron out. The ensemble suggested the scholar, 
which he genuinely was; but the salients—the strong jaw, 
the high-bridged nose and the hair—discovered the man 
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Then came the sudden and brilliant illumination of the room. Separating the portieres stood a man in a dressing-gown—a tall man, broad, powerful and sinister. 1 
gray pompadour and bristling mustache were as patently un-American as the Kaiser's Pickelhaube. 
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iny Man With Red Blood.. 


In his work he was both artistic and practical, 
so the Planet Films could very well pay him twenty- 


Eicsand a year. 
Finishing his second cup of coffee, he lighted a cigar. 


4 


world did not seem so badly out of joint after the first 


: ff of smoke. 
© He felt a hand on his arm, and turned | his head. 


F 4 “Beg pardon, sir,’ 


’ began the waiter, “but the lady at 


p table behind you will be very grateful if you will pay 
er check for her.” 


« 


HAT’S that?” said Ingraham, not sure he had 
heard aright. 
said, sir, that. the lady in the rear of you is in a bit 


Ity. She finds that she hasn’t her purse with her. 


Ofiered a ring as security until she could bring the 


around. But that’s against the rules, sir. Never 


her in here before, or she might be permitted to sign 


ech k. 
ested that you might assist her.” 


Wes sir. 


: 


I was going for the head waiter, sir, when she 


hat I might!” 
She said that perhaps you might help her 


Well, of all— How much is the check?” 
dollar fifteen, sir.” 


bok here, waiter; keep your eyes on me while I ‘alk. 


# look at the lady.” 


replied the waiter, puzzled. 


BS sir,” 
, tell me, is she young and pretty?: No, no! 


pyour eye on me, hang it!” 


is very good-looking.” 


ihout how old would you say?” 


fean’t stay, sir—without looking again. 


fou happened to be nearest—alone. 


Twenty-some- 
tI should say, sir.” 

fell dressed?” 

6 sir.” 

id she picked me out!’’—wrathfully. 

Perhaps she 


Sd to avoid the embarrassment Well, you 


erstand, sir.” 


ng ham laughed. 


h the table. 


pwhole lot! I’m one of the wise men of, Gotham. 
to me: Here’s the dollar fifteen and a tip. Here’s 

hey for my own check.” Ingraham took out his 

Scribbled a few words on it and gave it to the waiter, 

Was in a state of bewilderment over fhe lack of inter- 
splayed by this handsome stranger. “Take this card 

mye it to the beautiful stranger,” said Ingraham iron- 

; “That’s all.” 

Maham began to blow smoke-rings. He knew exactly 
d happened. Even in here some embryo “queen 
®fillums” had discovered him and had put up this 
Pmake his acquaintance. It was an old dodge; but 
mined to teach this one a lesson. He smoked on 
heat of the cigar began to tickle his lips. Seeing 
iter idling, he beckoned. 

(P your eye on me. Is she there yet?” 
| sir.” 
at is she doing?” 
itching the dancers.” 
did she say to you?” 
ie didn’t say anything. She took the card, read your 
g and smiled.” 

@ you read what was on the card?” 
sir. ‘Send the money to this address. 
no opening in the Pianet Films.’ ” 
“On my word, I’m glad I dropped 
In another minute I wont have any grouch left 


Sorry, but 


© waiter wiped his forehead. ‘Anything else, sir?” 
Much obliged.” 
two minutes later the waiter returned. He laid a 


“The lady directed me to give you this, 
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Ingraham inspected the card without touching it. Her 
name was Elsa Scharfenstein; and she had written: 
“Thanks for the address but not for the information 
accompanying it.” 

Ingraham turned his head—caught off his guard. He 
hadn’t meant to look around at all. His intention had 
been to dally for a while, rise and leave the restaurant 
without so much as a casual glance behind. That would 
teach this young woman that the ruse was played out. 

As I have remarked, Ingraham’s eyes were the color of 
slate. Interest had a way of instantly turning them into 
fire-opals, burning, flashing fire-opals. It was a hard. eye 
to meet and hold up against. Yet the dark eyes of the 
lady at the table behind never wavered, and her face was 
as set in expression as that of an Italian cameo. It was 
in what might be called perfect poise. There was neither 
interest, amusement nor disdain; it was like a blank wall 
around her thoughts. And all the while—a full sixty sec- 
onds—her eyes looked squarely into his. 

Spellbound, Ingraham let go his breath in a sharp sigh. 
A raving beauty, and a thoroughbred! His decisions were 
quick and sure. In his work they had to be. Resolutely 
he pushed back his chair and stepped around it. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “but it is quite evident 
that I have made a mistake—acted a little hastily upon a 
mere supposition. It would take me too long to acquaint 
you with the circumstance which led me to act as I did. 
I’m sorry. Can I be of further assistance?” 

“No doubt,” she said, “I laid myself open to the rebuke. 
I was never in this restaurant before; and I came in, in a 
hurry. The waiter refused to accept the ring.” 

Was she smiling, or wasn’t she? For the life of him, he 
couldn’t tell. “I’m glad you called on me,” he said. “Send 
the money to the address. Good evening.” 

“Just a moment, please! Id rather pay you at once. 
Where I live is but a short distance from here, and my car 
is outside. It wont take me a minute to get the money.” 

“T am at your’service.” Odd thing, a thought. popped 
into his head. He would follow this young woman any- 
where in the world, at a nod. It wasn’t a subconscious 
thought, either; it was paramount. Old Woof-woof bowled 
over like this! 

The young woman rose and gathered up. her gloves. 
Tactfully he preceded her to the entrance. 

“The gray car there,” she said as they stepped forth. 


F climbed into the passenger’s seat, and she dropped 

beside him and threw on the power. Two blocks up 
Broadway, then west—Riverside Drive, probably. This 
deduction proved to be correct. She stopped the car finally 
before a building which looked as if four chateaux had 
been placed one upon the other. Suddenly he realized 
that she was speaking—for the first time since leaving the 
restaurant. 

“T have plenty of money in my purse,” she was saying. 
“Had you turned with a smile, I should have recalled the 
waiter, discovered my purse, paid the check and departed. 
I am in need this night of a man who can control himself. 
I might add,” she continued, “that I’ve had some singular 
adventures so far this evening. Sometimes men smile in 
a horrid fashion. Half a dozen restaurants since. six, and 
I think less of men than I ever did. But you didn’t turn 
and you didn’t smile. You didn’t even smile after you 
learned you had made a mistake. That decided me. I 


man I do not know. I have friends; but none of my 
friends must know what takes place to-night 
you love your country?” 
“Yes.” Ingraham smiled in the dark. ; 
“Enough to risk a little physical discomfort?” 
“Yes. But on the other hand, I must know before I 
start what’s at the other end of the road.” 
“That is only just. A man would be a fool to walk 
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blindly into the unknown, even if he was red-blooded, 
simply at the nod of a woman who has temporarily 
intrigued him.” 

“Temporarily?” thought Ingraham. 
Then he said: 

“What are we to do, rescue a munitions-plant?” 

“No. At the end of the road—for we must cross into 
Jersey—there is a secret German wireless. Why I have 
not notified the Department of Justice, why I have not 
sought my friends, I promise to explain all in good time. 
Will you accept the adventure, or shall I drop you here 
and continue my quest for a man?” 

“T’ll go,” he announced simply—and smiled again in the 
dark. 


“Well, perhaps.” 


’ EW YORK!” she cried, standing up and extending 

her arms toward the starry wonders—like a 
priestess at worship! “Thanks, Mr. Ingraham, for if I 
remember, that was the name on your card. Please wait 
here about ten minutes. I must change. And as we shall 
travel fast, I'll bring down two fur-lined trench-coats.” 
She got out. “You are not a man who changes his mind?” 
she inquired then. 

“I often make it up suddenly; but I rarely change it 
suddenly.” 

“Well said!” The unknown turned and ran lightly up 
the steps to the apartment entrance. 

Ingraham got out his pipe. New York, indeed! Glori- 
ous old New York, lineal descendant of Bagdad! He 
chuckled. Men were all of a pattern. If she hadn’t been 
a raving beauty, of a type he had never run across before, 
he would at this moment have been in the cozy corner of 
his club, reading a magazine. ‘Yes sir, men were all alike 
—that is, men with red blood in their veins. All a beauti- 
ful woman had to do was to crook her finger, and Singa- 
pore might be the next stop. 

He laughed aloud, sardonically. Old Woof-woof, sitting 
in a seven-thousand-dollar roadster, and waiting to be led 
into he knew not what! Long years ago he had sworn 


never to heed the crooked finger of any woman. So much 
for resolutions! 
Presently he saw her coming down the steps. But for 


the trench-coats—the one she wore and the one she carried 
—he would not have recognized her. She was in riding 
breeches and puttees and a sport-cap which hid her hair 
completely; and it had taken her only a quarter of an hour 
to make the change! : 

He jumped out and ran to her assistance. She passed 
him the extra coat, which he drew on over his topcoat. 

“You'll find an automatic in one of the pockets.” 

“A shindy?” 

“That depends upon our luck. Ready?” 

“Ves,” 

“Let us get under way, then. 
New York behind, I’ll go into details. 
until we reach the ferry.” 

Automatics! Well, why not? One didn’t go out after 
German spies with salt-cellars. Slyly he explored the 
pockets of the trench-coat: an automatic, a battery-lamp, 
a chisel and a ball of stout twine. Efficient, anyhow! 

“Tn the upper pocket you will find goggles,” she said. 

“I’ve got them. This coat is what you might call the 
handy burglar. Nothing is lacking but the ‘soup.’ ” 

“The what?” 

“The nitroglycerin.” 

“Oh!” 

Not until the car rolled onto the Jersey ferry did she 
speak again. “On your card you said something about 
there not being any opening at the Planet Films. Are 
you one of those wonderful movie-heroes who fall from 
cliffs—without mussing?” 

He laughed. “Lord, no! I’m a director.” 
“Oh, I see. You’re just one of the stockholders.” - 


Later, when we leave 
Please do not talk 
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“No, that isn’t it. I build the plays.” ea 

“Ah, I begin to understand. The women-have been both 
ering you.” utd 

“Bother is the mildest word to apply. You see, the 
Planet advertised that I was on the lookout for new talegf: 
and what the flood did to Noah, the women have done tg 
me, only I hadn’t any ark to crawl into. When the waite 
said you wanted me to pay your bill, I thought of courg 
you were one of them and were using this method—gg 
as.the hills—to get a job.” 

“Good gracious!” She laughed. The sound of it wa 
mighty pleasant to his ears. 

Conversation lapsed again. It was ten o’clock when 
they rolled out into the open country. They were hum 
ming along at about fifty miles an hour when a grimly 
whimsical idea entered his head. He laid his arm aems 
the back of the seat, and from there to the slouche 
shoulders of the girl. Less than a hundred yards farther 
on, the car stopped with a jar and a rattle that threatened 
to disintegrate it. 

“No nonsense, Mr. Ingraham! If you touch me again 
in that fashion, I’ll drop you on the road, and you shall 
walk back. It does not matter if to your masculine mind 
I have laid myself open to such advances. Shall I dtm 
you here, or will you agree to act sensibly?” ; 

“Pll go on sensibly. My object was to ascertain if you 
would resent the familiarity.” a 

“Are you satisfied?” “i 

“Absolutely.” — 

“And in case I hadn’t resented it?” A 

“Well, I hadn’t reasoned beyond the initial fact.” 9 

“Are you in the habit of putting your arm around 
actresses?” 

“Good Lord, no! I’d as soon tackle a hot stove.” 

“And strange,women?” 

“T have never had anything to do with strange wo 
You are my first transgression. But you appealed toy 
The impulse to touch you was harmless and curious. 
haps if you hadn’t resented it, it is possible I should have 
gone on with the affair, cynically. Shall I get out ami 
walk?” 

“No.” She leaned back in her seat and folded he 
arms. “You have been asking yourself why I did mt 
report this affair to the proper authorities. For the simple 
reason that I am actuated by self-interest, almost wholly 
Do you recall my name?” é 

“Tt was Elsa Scharfenstein.” 

“Does not the sound suggest something to you?” 

“That you might be German, or American with Germall 
forbears. I am perfectly willing to proceed—only, 
must promise me that what you want me to do will ma 
way conflict with my ideas of loyalty to my country.” % 

“I can promise that without reservation; and I do prom® 
ise it. I was born in this country. I am as loyal @ 
American as you. Here are the facts: My paternal unee 
has my fortune in trust; and I have recently learned that 
he is using it unlawfully in the interests of Germany.” 7 

tA 
‘T SEE. We are going to pay this uncle of yours 4 

—with automatics and chisels.” 4 

“My father left a curious will. I was not to have 
control of my property until I was thirty. He was alam 
of fortune-hunters. If I married young, I was likely? 
make a mistake. But Uncle Hermann could, did he®# 
desire, turn over the property to me after I was tweie 
four. Well, he didn’t do it. I have five years to 
In the meantime he has full control; and I have lea 
that he has been using it in the interests of Prussia. A® 
before last I drove out to argue with him once more. ® 
was then that I discovered the wireless. It is ™ 
on the stock-barn. My arguments were unsuccessful, aa 
I came away without letting him know what I had dso 
ered. I could not appeal to my friends. If I warned 
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EP feta brother?” asked Ingraham suddenly. “No.” “A man friend who is strong and lively?” “Perhaps!” “Well, send him out. I'll take the licking 
; without a whimper.” 
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authorities, the bulk of my fortune would disappear for- 
ever. So I had to search about for some stranger to help 
me. He has converted nearly all my real estate into 
stocks and bonds. His contention was that until the war 
was over it would be safer. I am sure he has.them in his 
library safe. At any moment he may be forced to flee; 
and naturally he would hold the securities conveniently 
at hand. I’m going to rob that safe—that is, if it’s pos- 
sible. If he’s up and about, I’ll force him to disgorge under 
threat of exposure. I purpose to use.the wireless as a 
club.” 

“And if he surrenders, you will promise not to interfere 
with his wireless?” 

“Oh, that’s where you come in. 
reward for helping me out.” 

“T see. What you want of me is to stand guard while 
you argue or open the safe.” 

“Exactly. He will not necessarily see you—should he 
be awake. All you are to do is: to stand outside the win- 
dow and watch, see that he does not try to take me 
prisoner. I know the combination of the safe. Proba- 
bly all you will have to do will be to help me in and out 
of the window.” 

“And once back in New York, I can notify Uncle Sam?” 

“That’s the idea.” She held out her hand, and he 
pressed it with friendly warmth. “No more nonsense?” , 

“Not a flivver. But I say, there’s nothing to hinder us 
being friends when this shindy is over, is there?” 

“That depends upon you entirely.” 

“All right. Start the gas. The sooner we get there, 
the sooner we get back.” 


That will be your 


HE car leaped forward. Certainly she knew how to 
handle the gray demon. Ingraham leaned back and 
smiled covertly at the stars and they winked back at him. 
Scheherezade! He had been wondering who in the world 
she reminded him of, and now he knew. Scheherezade! 
Twenty minutes later the car took a turn toward: the 
east, and he saw the Atiantic. They followed the coast 
for about five miles; then the girl drove the car into what 
looked like a cow-lane, and stopped. 

“We leave the car here. The house is in the center of 
that grove. I know all the approaches. Please follow me. 
Got the pistol, the battery lamp and the chisel?” 

“ 

“We'll strike through this cornfield to the rear of the 
house.” 

“What’s the chisel for?” 

“To pry a window—the one I climb through. 
please.” 

She led him swiftly through an aisle in the corn. A 
heavy frost had stiffened the stalks so that they gave back 
with a crisp metallic rustle. What a glorious night! He 
was going to remember it as long as he lived. And what a 
comrade she’d make—for the right man! Scheherezade, 
curled up on her pillows, and The Sultan nodding to the 
music of her voice. : 

The girl reached back a hand. 
thing in the corn!” she whispered. 

He heard the noise too; but a moment later he stood up, 
laughing. “It’s a cow,” he said. “Go on.” 

“What kind of cow?” 

“A cow-cow—possibly a sober-minded old grandmother. 


Follow, 


“Stoop! I hear some- 


She wont bite. Wait; Ill heave a rock at her.” He 
lobbed the rock over the tops of the corn. A _ hurried 
swishing sound followed, diminishing rapidly. ‘There she 


goes. You're not afraid of cows, are you, old muleys?” 

“Not under ordinary circumstances. Thanks. Only a 
little way now.” 

Once out of the cornfield, there was a stone wall to 
climb over. 

“We must go wide of the barn,” she whispered. “Come 
this way, around the dairy.” : 
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As they skirted the building, Ingraham saw they 
It was a beautiful old place, with plenty of elbg 
porticoed and double-winged—just the sort he diligs 
searched for when he was directing a country-home ¢» 

“No lights—that’s luck! Now, when we get behig 
that pine there, we’ll stop and look about.” 

Once behind this pine, Ingraham stared at the top ofj 
barn. Sure enough, there was the wireless. It logb 
very businesslike. 

“All clear,” she whispered. ‘That’s the window, by¢ 
lilac-bush. Come!” They reached the window with 
mishap. “Now the chisel. Pry the side jamb while] 
I’ve fixed it so that will liberate the lock.” 

He obeyed this direction, and the window went 
smoothly under her steady push. 

“Help me up.” 

He made a stirrup of his hands, and she crawled throw 
the window. Next he passed up the battery lamp, 

“Now what?” 

“Stay where you are. If you see anyone in the ground 
whistle softly. If I am surprised, hold off the man unti 
get out.” 

Her face disappeared. He leaned against the sila 
watched the circle of light go fluttering hither and thithe 
By and by it stopped. He saw the siiver combinati 
knob, a vividly white hand stretch out and encompasi 
One minute passed—two—three; the door of thes 


There 





















swung open. 
Then came the sudden and brilliant illumination off 
room! The shock of it entranced Ingraham. Separaliagl we bar 


the portiéres that divided the library from the hall 


a man in a dressing-gown—a tall man, broad, powerful "Too 
sinister. His gray pompadour and his bristling mustadiy what's 
with its upturned ends were as patently un-American am office tl 
the Kaiser’s Pickelhaube. lie. I 
Certain preconceived ideas that had gained lodgmentay Nothin; 
Ingraham’s mind began to waver. Good Lond, But no 
posing— ‘Til 
stay he 

E stared at the giant between the portiéres. [feng vatatio 
there was a man who ought to be on the east sided ae boo 

the Great Cleavage, yonder he stood. His body, awkwalay and you 
and gangling like Bismarck’s, his head like Hindenburg Tsuppo 
this colossus was the epitome of the Teutonic race. be quit 
girl did not appear to be frightened, only stupefied. Ammy bard 5 
what a raving beauty she was! all to 
The tableau lasted about thirty seconds. other S 
“Elsa?” boomed the colossus, striding forward. all have 
The sound of the voice electrified fhe girl. For Gj) at wor 
next minute she moved with incredible swiftness. “Wel 
seized three packages from the safe and darted around i out the 
reading-table. And 
“Elsa, what does this mean?” his own 


a 


“Tt means that I shall no longer argue with youth 
purpose to take what is mine. I sha’n’t perma 
money to be used to promote the German propa 
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this country.” foree ar 
“Child, you are mad!” 10 see ‘h 
“Mad after a fashion—yes. You have wasted i Old § 
sands. I have proof. These very securities prove It had bee 





demand that your guardianship be annulled at 

“Elsa, what in the world has come over you? 
been telling you lies?” 

“TI know what is on top of the stock-barn.” 

“So! That is too bad. I shall be forced to keep 
under lock and key until the work is done.” 

“And you would betray the country that has made, 
rich and free?”—scornfully. 

“TI owe nothing to the United States. 
ties on the table.” s 

The girl laughed. “How you misunderstand me! # 
keep these securities; and I’ll bid you good night, B&# 
you are my father’s brother, (Continued on Page 
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Wi ERE you ever left alone in a strange house? Imagine yourself there, at night. 
Suddenly all the lights go out. You search your pockets for a match and find none. 
There is a noise upstairs, some one moving about. You go in search, and— 
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the birds at his club across the river. As usual 

the afternoon train to the city was late, so that 
ye barely had time to dress for dinner at his home after 
our arrival. 

"Too bad Mrs. Hollabird is away,” said he. “And 
what's more, too bad that I’m obliged to get down to my 
dice this evening and leave you here. That’s the way it 
is. I've a big case on—giving me plenty of trouble, too. 
Nothing like the woods and water for clear thought, eh? 
But now I’ve got to pay for the luxury. 

‘Til tell you what you do, old man,” he resumed. “Just 
say here and take a rest for once. You’ve not had a 
vacttion for years, and a little quiet wont hurt you. There 
mebooks and papers and all that sort of thing, if you like, 
ai you can jolly well do as you please until I get back. 
i iSippose that will be late,” he added ruefully, “so you'll 

"quite alone. Go to bed if you like. 

Ward when you please. You're going to have the house 
ill to yourself literally, because my servants are like all 
ther Southern darkies—at least on Saturday night, they 
il have to go home to talk things over. I suspect mine 
Me worse, now that their mistress is away. 

Well, be good,” he concluded, “and don’t try to blow 
out the gas.” 

‘And thus Hollabird, busy lawyer that he was, left for 
Own night’s work at his office. I knew what would 
there. Either he would sit for hours in a trance, 
mai his feet on his table, studying over the angles of his 

tase, or else he would drive mad his entire clerical 
and two or three stenographers. I hardly expected 
We him again before morning. 
Oli Susie, the cook, a gray-haired negro woman who 
been with the Hollabirds for years, came into the 
an hour or so later, a basket on her arm—“Jest a 
Sumfin fo’ the chillen at home,” as she explained— 
Mid showed herself solicitous for my comfort before she 
She told me that she had locked all the doors and 
“Witows, and that the front door would lock itself. I 
7 that all the other servants had taken flight for 
may before this time. 


FY te tires and I had had a fine day’s sport with 


























Witold old Susie that everything would be perfectly 
"ys and hoped that she would have a pleasant visit at 
/ the pleasanter for certain silver transferred then 
— I told her that I preferred corn-bread to cakes 

Mins for breakfast, and asked her to call me at eight- 
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Go to the side- . 





“Yassuh,” said the old woman as she hobbled out 
toward the front door. “I suttinly will, suh. Ill bring 
yoh coffee up my own self.” 

Susie was of that manner of colored folk approved in 
the South, and I found her a perpetual delight. Her great 
pride was that she had worked so long for real “quality 
folks;” and Hollabird and his young wife were “quality.” 
Prosperous in his business, energetic, good-looking, good- 
natured, he was a rising figure in his own city, where the 
best of the somewhat exclusive social circles were opened 
for him and his family, and had been, time out of mind. 
He and his wife, his junior by some years, possessed the 
cachet which only may be inherited in such a community. 
It would have been hard to find a happier or more for- 
tunate couple, or one to whom life seemed more kind. 

I had never been in the house before, as it chanced, for 
I had met Hollabird at the crossroads beyond the river on 
my visit to the club, and my trunks had been brought over 
and carried up to my room before my own arrival. That 
room, the great dining-hall, the entry-hall and the library 
were all the rooms I had seen of the house. Naturally I 
would not wander about the place in the absence of my 
host, and indeed I was well content, as I have said, to 
remain quiet; I cast myself on the couch in the library and 
for a time tried to think, but concluded that it was too 
difficult. I tried to read, but found nothing which it 
seemed to me was possible reading for any man whose 
taste had attained my present critical attitude. 

Hollabird had told me where smoking articles were to 
be found, but as it chanced, I had no use for these. I 
have never used tobacco in my life, and have been held up 
to much ridicule on that account. As I remembered later, 
all these articles were placed at the little stand at my 
elbow as I lay on the library couch. 

The house was entirely silent, though now and then the 
recurrent and periodical sound of passing cars a block 
away came to my ears. The flickering rays of an adjacent 
arc-light came through the window at my back as I lay, 
and they aided the dimmer illumination from the sconces 
of the room, so that I could note quite well every detail 
of the apartment. Yes, Hollabird was a man of education 
and of taste, his wife a lady of breeding—that was sure. 

I was just upon the point of envying Hollabird yet more, 
when all at once it became impossible—I went to sleep. 

I do not know just when I closed my eyes as I lay upon 
the couch, or just how long I slept—perhaps no more than 
a few minutes. Why I awoke I could not say—only, there 
still rested on my mind some sense of warning or alarm. 

And that was not all. But now the room had been bril- 
liantly lighted. As I awoke, it was absolutely dark! 
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There was not a ray of light of any kind. I lay with But the darkness was all about me, and I coylg b 
that sudden sense of wonderment—a feeling almost of nothing. 
alarm—which so often encompasses one whe awakes in Psychologists tell us causes for that strange UNeasineg 
darkness in quarters strange to himself. Then slowly the of human beings in the dark, and explain that fear of the 
feel of the couch under my head came back to me as a_ dark is a perfectly natural and inherited thing come doy 
sensation already known. I touched the leg of the little out of the past, when cave-dwellers listened for th 
stand at the head of the couch. But these things gave me approach of the enemy’s footsteps in the dark. In gon 
no comfort. Just a moment ago the entire place had’ men this fear of the dark is stronger than in others | 
been flooded with light—light had come from the elec- presume that in my own case it was no more than ordinary 


troliers in the library and the hall beyond; _ But now I confess I felt a sort of uneasiness com 
light had streamed through the window upon me. I could not tell why. 
from the great arc-light. But now Now all at once all th 


room and the house seemed ty 
me to become full of vague 
i; sounds, crackings anf 
creakings, which I hyd 
not heard before, ] 
thought I felt a faint per- 
spiration upon my brow, 
and resolved to se 
my doctor when] 
ib returned home, | 
Big Sai shook myself in disgust, 
¢ but I did not quite 
ze shake off this feeling of 
— uneasiness. 
ff Aho And then it came to 
f me all at once that] 
had been but a fool 
after all. Light the 
gas, of course! 
I had noticed that 
all the fixtures were pro 
vided for gas as well a 
electricity. A whimsical re 
membrance came to me of 
Hollabird’s injunction not 
blow out the gas. 
I felt in my pocket fora 
match, but did not find one— 
I have said that I am nota 
smoker. To be sure, in my old 
shooting-coat in the closet up 
stairs there would be matches. 
. But would there be? All 
at once I recalled that I had 
left my old shooting-coat at 
home and had bought a bran¢- 
new one so that I might not 
disgrace Hollabird at his 
shooting -club. — Certainly 
there was no match-safe in 
the shooting-coat upstails. 
But what difference did 
that make? There were of course 
matches somewhere in the room; I 
recalled that Hollabird had 
told me there were smoking 
accessories; they were there 
on the little stand, no doubt= 
but where was the stand? 
I began to feel about me again be 
tween the head of the couch 4 
the street window. My hand 
met the little stand and ps 
all over it; I found cigals, 
found a little cigar-lightet— 
which did not work; but I 
found no matches—ml 


everything was darkness not only in 
the room but outside the house. 
There was no moon. Only ive 
the faintest of starlight aad 
made a veil of vague illu- 
mination at the window- 
panes. 

I fumbled my way 
to the nearest win- 
dow, that behind the 
head of the couch, 
and stared out into 
the night. The en- 
tire city was in 
absolute dark- 
ness! The 
streets were si- 
lent and desert- 
ed. There 
came no 
sound of the 
street - cars, 
and in this resi- 
dential district it 
chanced there 
was no traffic of 
any sort what- 
ever. All at once 
the world had been 
swept into a_ black 
void. I was nothing—I was 
. not anywhere; it seemed to me 
I was simply an intelligence 
adrift somewhere before or after 
the events of human life! 

All this of course took but a 
moment, uncomfortable though 
it was. But still I retained the 
vague feeling that something 
had awakened me, that same 
uncomfortable suggestion that 
I ought to know what it had 
been. This feeling was almost 
as strong as my curiosity at the 
entire disappearance of the 
lights in the city of Ashton. 
(Later I was to see in the city 
prints that there had been a seri- 
ous blow-out in the dynamos of 
the light-and-power company, so 
that not only all the illumination, 
public and private, of the city was 
put out of commission, but all the 
trolley and telephone service as well.) 

Now all at once I became vexed. I 
yawned, half bored, waiting for the 
lights to come up again. But the 















electricity did not come on. I felt ag- WLedne them, for they were theré, @ 
grieved. I recalled that I ought to finish — their little special box. 
with the newspapers to see how the war- A soit of uneasiness came upon me. Well, what of it, I said to myséll 


situation was shaping. There were a dozen All af once the house seemed to become “ There must be matches SOme 
things which now I knew I ought to do. full of vague sounds, where about the place. 
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could from my seat on the couch once more and began 
to feel my way cautiously about the room. I found 
ineasings  pothing to aid me. True, I reached the cords of the 
ear of the electric fixtures, but I might as well not 
ome dow, Mf have found them, for I could get no 
to t. 
nae =, well, then, I thought, I oY 
thers, | @ would try the dining-room—lI Poe ft 
ordinary, § was sure I could find my way 
3S come fm across the library and then 
across the central hall into 
all the @ the great dining-room. In 
eemed ty truth, I did so. The room 
of vague seemed strangely large 
ings ani mand empty, so that I 
h I had @ hesitated. But final- 
fore, [mm y, ‘rather hating 
aint pe. myself for what 
ry brow, seemed to be an un- 
d to se due familiarity on 
when] @ my part in my 
ome, | @inend’s house- 
disgus, hold, I felt my 
t quite @ way along the wall 
eling of until I reached the 
sideboard. No 
ame tp @matches there. I 
that | tumed to the great 
a fool @ Mahogany dining- 
ht the table, left smooth and 
polished. There was 
nothing on it excepting 
re pro ja dainty luncheon-cloth left 
ell ag @ there by old Susie. I found the 
ical re pair of little old serving-tables 
me of @ Which I had so much admired. 
ot to @ Abundance of linen I found, plenty 
of cut glass and silver—but not a 
match. 
one— & Now I bethought me that of course 
not a @ my bedroom there would be matches. 
ny od § S01 groped my way out from the din- 


. 


ing-room to the great entry-hall, which 


d that 


t for a 


t 
tat was black as a pocket in this matchless 
? All @ World. By luck I struck the newel- 
T had § Post and followed my way up the 
at at § Mill to the top of the great stair- 


prand- § Way. Here I paused, trying to re- 
nt not member in which direction my room 
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over any of the furniture in these 


Pig unfamiliar surroundings. 


I skirted the wall to the left of 
the door, beyond the end of the 
damask-covered bed which I could 
see looming whitely in the gloom, 

and found, as I knew I should, the ample 

dresser which made part of the room’s fur- 
nishings. I made slow and short passes 
over the top of this. I found everything 
in the world,—a score of things the pres- 
ence of which I had not suspected or 
had not noticed—but I found no 
matches. 
Surely there must be a match-safe 
somewhere? If so I could not find it. 

I felt my way into the adjoining bath- 

room. Here was the double button of 

the electric light, the keys of the gas- 

burners also, which of course I dared 

not turn. But there were no matches. 

I halted once more, and thought 

as hard as I could, trying to figure 

out some logical plan of procedure. 

I could devise nothing better than 

to go back into my own room, 

where surely at least I could 

find the bed. Perhaps by morn- 

ing the!lights would come - 

on in the city, and mean- 
time I would sleep. 

But I did not prepare 
for bed. Once more I 
stopped and listened, 

absolutely silent, every 

faculty a-strain. I was 
sure that I had once 
more heard something 
in the room—some- 
thing which sounded 
like a shuffle of feet! 
It was just over 
yonder, to the right 
of the dresser, as I 
supposed, between 
the hed and. the 
street window. I cau- 
tiously stepped 
around in that direc- 


t his § 4y. By great good fortune I tion, none too happy, 
tainly  Suéssed it correctly. Little by little, to be sure, but quite re- 
afe in § “eling my way along the wall, and solved to put this thing to 
stairs. § With pains remembering that my the proof. 
¢ did § W0r was the first to the left at the Only a faint vague 
couse § "4d of the stairs upon this floor, I ' light from the 
om; 1 § ached what I knew was the interior of my stars, themselves 
had Mom. —— somewhat _ over- 
oking § But as I pushed open the door I paused, _ cast, entered the 
there @ Tested by a strange and more forcible recur- room. 
ubt—  MNce of that indefinite but annoying sensation of I could do no more 
measiness. What had awakened me? That thought eT than to edge about, 
n be @ “me to me now almost with the force of a ge with cautious hands 
. and blow. * Jest a little ih extended. 
hand | Moreover there was something else in the _sumfin fo’ the chillen Ag At last I touched some- 
assed § YI could not tell what. I did not feel * —_ Res oe e thing—something soft, cool and 
ats, entering my own room. I swear, I half silledaghes tan tom a Be natch fine—something silken! 
ter— I was afraid! Of course, any man before she left. Teej. But I stopped. One thing 
ut I oe courage and average reason will about the belongings in my room I 
issed Submit himself to such a sensation as this. I pushed did remember—the window-curtains were not of silk, but of 
>, in bg the door and entered—to meet I knew not what. I denim, a pale blue denim, which composed perfectly in the 
Sure that it must be something. scheme of the apartment when it was lighted in any way. 
self. Myself together, I repulsed this creepy feeling I reached out. my hand to determine what this silken 
gee Thad known and stepped deeper into the room, thing might be. It was gone—it was not there! 


ng always along the wall so that I might not stumble 


But now fortune, if so it may be called, did favor me. 
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I knew now that I had really-heard something like a stifled 
breath, something-like a shuffling foot. I stretched out 
my right hand, and this time found something. 

With a sudden grip I held it—for an instant only. 

“Halt!” I cried. “Stop, or I fire!” 

I had no weapon, but I tried this ruse. It brought no 
response, except a faint, low sound which might have been 
a catching of the breath of some one in the room. 

Again I heard the shuffling of feet on the carpet, aston- 
ishingly light, astonishingly vague. Now I began to real- 
ize that I was in danger myself. I expected to see the 
flash of a shot or to feel a knife in my side. Surely there 
was some one in the room, some thief, certainly some one 
who did not belong there. 

“Halt!” I cried again, as this presence, this being, who- 
ever it was, still evaded. “Who are you? What are you 
doing here?”’ 

Now all sounds ceased. The place was absolutely silent. 
I reached out my hand once more, feeling, clutching. I 
felt a sudden writhe, a struggle against my grasp, a low 
exclamation. But still I retained my hold—upon the arm. 

It was a round, bare, firm arm—a woman’s arm beyond 
any peradventure! I was ready even at that instant to 
say it was a young woman, a beautiful woman—so much 
comes to us in the way of additional senses when we have 
need of them. 

A woman, yes—but who was she, and why was she here? 
’ What extraordinary errand had she in my room, in my 
. friend’s house? 

She struggled silently, panting. I did not release my grasp. 

“Who are you?” I demanded once more. “What are 
you doing here? Speak new!” 

I now got both her arms in my hands, so that she was 
helpless. I felt down each until I found that her hands 
were empty of any weaponry. And then and thus it 
became apparent that she was a woman well-garbed in 
silks, décolleté no doubt, in evening dress. She might have 
come here direct from some dinner or some entertainment. 
Her gown was cut low—that was sure. In her hair, upon 
her fingers, I felt the hard touch of gems—even I 
thought the vague light of the window was reflected 
from the facets of diamonds. 

She struggled silently and with astonishing 
. strength, but I knew that she was no Amazon. No, 
there came to my mind even then—and this I say 
with absolute solemnity and assurance of truthful- 
ness—the feeling that she was a young and beauti- 
ful woman and—a lady! One cannot explain 
these things. I can only say that these were the 
circumstances, and that this was my conviction 
derived from them. 

I caught now, as she stood silent, 
resisting no longer, the very vague and 
faint scent of some unusual perfume. 

She stood so close to me now 
that I got that other strange 
fragrance, the aura of a 
woman’s hair—indeed, 
in our strugglings some- 
times her hair swept 
across my face. Yes, she 
was beautiful—of that I 
was sure. This conviction was 
so complete in my mind that I 
did not at the time rebel at the 
fact that I was deprived of the 
usual proof of it. 

“Speak!” I exclaimed once more. “It 
is useless to try to get away. I’ve got you 
and I will not let you go. Would you rob this house— 
why?” 

T heard a sudden sob now. So, then, I had cut to the 
sensibilities of this woman, whoever she was. She was 
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perhaps not a thief, or at least not a common thigh a 
she been of that type, she certainly would have said 
thing before now—some exclamation or ejaculation 
have betrayed her. a 

Here was a woman, young, beautiful, self-poggam 
character. No thief, surely! What then? I caus 
arms the more firmly and shook her somewhat #m 
perhaps, for I was impatient at her stubbornness, @ 

Now she broke out sobbingly: “Oh! Let me go} 
Can’t you see?” 

Neither of us at that time caught the absurdityg 
last remark. But it seemed to me that I did see 
more—saw absolute proof of my own suppositions§ 
ing her. Her voice was excellently low and swket,» 

“I wish there were a light,” said I, “but I don't dy 
one. I’d like to see— Who are you? Why don’t ya 
me? It’s no use your trying to get away, you knows 

And then I stopped. For just one half-instants 
confess so much as that—-I had a suspicion of mia 
friend, my own host, of Hollabird, the finest chapj 
the world, a man of distinction and of honor, and aim 
whose love for his wife was matter of common comme 
among his friends. Could it be possible, I said to m 
for just that half-second, let me say,—that Hollabinf 
been engaged in some low intrigue? Ah, that wa 
so wholly unworthy of him! ae 

Of course, this would have meant in any casé NOTE 
than a fraction of a thought. I might have dismissal 
promptly by process of reasoning. If Hollabirdiim 
guilty of any such absurdity, any such wretched fasiem 
this, he hardly would have left me alone in these sur@ame 
ings. I was the more nonplused. | 

“You might as well give up,” said I. “I don’t wana 
hurt you, so please don’t resist any more. . How d0qm 
wish to be treated—as a thief or—as a lady?” # 

She made no reply beyond her sobbing now. Théegie 
viction reached me that she had been caught here in ga 

contretemps which was ruinous to her. - I cannogial 
why, but I had almost given up at that time the 
notion that she was there for purposes Omir 
bery. a 
We touched the edge of the bed 
stepped back, and since I could find nox 
I asked her to seat herself there, only 
ing a light touch upon her shoulder as Sie 
“For heaven’s sake, my dear,” Tj 
“whoever you are, don’t make mattersaam 
and harder than they must be. You arg 
upon some errand. Tell me—what isi® 
brought you here?” Ed 
But still she would not answer, ang 
would not speak. I became convil 
that she did not wish me to recogmiz 
voice. She was entertaining some@ 
plan of her own to escape in the darks 
before I could gain any means of idemiiy 
ing her at a later time. And no¥ 
zest of the adventure began somem 
to appeal to me, sardonically, 206s 
interestingly. = 
“An odd situation for a lady eee 
yourself,” I began with her. “I ama 
to give over a woman like you to the ame 
of the law. This is an unlawful act, of Comme 
I don’t know why the entire place is damm 
of course the lights will come on at any mom 

Besides, Mr. Hollabird, who owns this house, may@ 

in at any moment. I shall keep you until he does> 

“Don’t—don’t—for God’s sake, don’t!” she broke 
now, and once more I was sensible of the extreme 0&@ 
of her speaking voice, even distressed as she was. & 
was no mistaking the fact: she was some person of bie 
ing, of refinement. There is no test so hard as that of aa 
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There Was nothing wrong; I was indiscreet—that's all. I let him have the little things; he said he'd lost me when | married, and now he might lose his life.” 
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ness. Then, indeed, only blood will tell. She fell to weep- 
ing now, sobbing deeply. “Let me go!” she said brokenly. 
“Let me go!” 
I swear I. was almost disposed at that very instant to 
comply with her request—to let her 
go in the dark. She had won her 
case, so far as that goes, even 
then. But there was something 
of ungratified curiosity, per- 
haps, in my own soul. I must 
see that woman—I must know 
who she was and why she was 
there. So I only remained 
silent. 
“Are you a gentleman, sir?” 
she demanded of me. I 
flushed now in the dark. 
“That is a relative term, 
my dear,” said I, 
dryly. “I don’t 
know.” 
“i @8. @re 
cruel,” said she, 
“cruel! What 
have I done to 
you?” 
“As to that, 
my dear,” I 
went on ma- 
liciously, 
“nothing at all 
—as yet. What 
you purposed do- 
ing I myself do 
not know. Have 
you anyone with 
you?” I inquired. 
“Not that it makes 
much difference. I 
rather fancy I am in con- 
trol here until my friend Hol- 
labird returns.” 
“No,” said she. “I am alone. 
I tried—I only thought—oh 
don’t you know? Can’t you 
understand ?” 
In cases like this we guess 
very shrewdly sometimes, and 
are governed by mental con- 
clusions which we cannot trace 
back to any actual logical 
process. There is no test like 
the dark, let me repeat. Few 
know that, for few have tried 
it. It brings out a strange new 
world. It is impossible for me 
to say why, but once more 
there intruded itself that hor- 
rible suspicion of mine. There was some 
intrigue here, surely. I was almost posi- 
tive that I had found the woman at the bot- 
tom of some sort of case. Surely it could 
not be Hollabird. But if not Hollabird, 
then. who? 
“Where would you prefer to wait, my dear?” said 
I. “Here or downstairs?” 
“Here,” she said, so promptly that I wondered why. 
“Very weil,” I replied. “This is as pleasant a place as 
an; I can suggest. I hope you find yourself comfortable. 
If in any way I have hurt you, I beg your pardon for my 
rudeness; that would be the last of my intentions, be- 
cause—well, I labor under certain disadvantages in telling 
you this—I am disposed now to advise you that I don’t 
think you are a thief. I do think that you are a young 
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woman of refinement, of culture perhaps. I believe you 

to be very beautiful. No—I do not think you are a thief? 

A silence of considerable duration fell. I had kept hy 
slight touch upon the garment of my strange compani 

something telling me that after all she was entitlj 

to gentle treatment. I was to feel, for a momey 

at least, that my confidence had been mis. 

placed. With a sudden wrench she tore away 

from my grasp, slight as it was, a bit of lags 

remaining in my suddenly tightening fingery 

Unhappily for her, she stumbled as she fie 

from the side of the bed, and literally fell 

into my outstretched arms, with which] 

sought to stop her. I placed he 

again on the bed. 

side, gently, but 

she wept so 

much I could not 

even now be harsh, 

“It is too bad, 


She passed, silent as a 

ghost of the past. I never 

heard the sound of he 
footfall. 


madam,” I said, “that you 
would abuse my trust in you. 
I had thought better of you 
than that. Really, that sort of 
thing isn’t being done.” 
Her voice trembled as she replied 
for now she was beginning to 
speak rather more freely. I knew 
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she was using no artifice, at least, if she sought to work 
n my sympathy with woman’s wiles. 

“Pm sorry, sir,” she said, “but if you knew—I’m almost 

rate with it all. I mustn’t be found here. It would 

be ruinous to others as well.as to myself. Please—please 

_I beg of you—let me go! Let me go before some one 


finds me here.” 
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“J think as much of you,” said she after a time in the 
darkness, her voice as sweet as was ever a woman’s voice. 
“I ask your pardon now; I know you are a gentleman.” 

“Just as I knew you were a lady from the very first,” 
said I. If I prevaricated, it was but the fair thing to do 
in the circumstances. ‘Why, then, should we be at cross- 
purposes? I am Mr. Holla- 
bird’s friend. I am certain that 








I swear I was almost upon 
the point of obeying her RS ek | 


you are also. Provide a fair 








so great was the appeal of her ~ 
unseen personality to me then. 
But a certain other thought 

ve me pause. I have said 
that I had been guilty but now 
_of gross disloyalty to my friend 
Hollabird. Already I was re- 
penting of that—and yet in the 
same moment I was adding to 
my offense! For now, wonder- 
ing and pondering as I was, I 
came to a certain conclusion. 
Yes, I said to myself, it is easy 
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way for me to let you go,-—fair 
to Hollabird and his wife— 
and I gladly shall set you free.” 

“T am just thinking,” said 
she after a time. “If I give my 
word, I’ll keep it. That is why 
I am here; it is a matter of 
honor—can’t you see?” 

“T knew that, madam,” said 
I. “I also know that you are a 
married woman.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T cannot tell you, my dear 
lady,” said I. “In moments 








to see that Hollabird’s wife, ———— 
jealous and suspicious, half des- 

perate, and striving during his absence to find some proof 
of her own suspicions, has come here while he is away. 

“Mrs. Ho!!abird,” I said, “this is your house, and you 
have a right to do as you please. I am Charles Hender- 
son, Mr. Hollabird’s friend and guest—therefore your 
guest also. But why do you come to my room instead of 
yourown? Oh—TI ask your pardon. It was of course be- 
cause of this blight of darkness which came upon us all 
at once. You were coming here to find some means of 
making a light, were you not? It would be awkward to 
have your error made known. It never will be. I shall 
say nothing to Mr. Hollabird about it.” 

Much later she replied with a steady voice: 
not Mrs. Hollabird.” 

Now I knew she was a lady! She did not intend to 
lie to me at all about the matter. I reproached myself 
alike for my stupidity and for my injustice to my friends. 

“But that you are acquainted with this house is per- 
fectly plain, my dear,” said I. “Else why do you so much 
fear discovery here? So you will tell me, I fancy, who 
itis who thus comes here when the master is away? Tell 
me what mice are at play here to-night, madam. I do not 
ask‘merely through curiosity, though I admit my share of 
that—I ask with right. My host and his wife are as much 
entitled to my protection while I am their guest as I am 
entitled to theirs. And let me add for you, madam,—for 
Iam persuaded that you have been in this house before,— 

you also owe some loyalty to its owner.” 

“Stop!” she cried, agonized. “Please don’t! I said I 
couldn’t stand this. Oh! Let me go—let me go!” 

There was such anguished sincerity in her tone that I 
felt she was having a shade the better of it in this ordeal. 
Thad at least unjustly suspected my friends; yet here was 
she, in so hard a case, showing that she had a conscience 
quite as good as mine. What, then, should I do? Should 
I be yet more unfaithful to my host, and befuddled even 

in the dark by a woman with a soft voice, a round 
am, a gracious figure, a divine fragrance of femininity 
t her, release her to go her ways unrebuked? 

No, fancied that I could not do that. It was my duty 
(retain her. But above all things. I wished that I had 
Bot seen her,—as indeed I had not,—wished, almost, that 
Tmight never see her, indeed, for I knew that would be 

alike to herself and to me. 

“T believe, madam, that you would keep a promise you 
made to me,” I began, fairly well convinced now that she 
iS some friend of the family present here on some deli- 
@t@ errand which she could not well explain. “I wish to 

Mst to you.” 
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such as these we gain certain 
additional senses. The dark is a world of its own. Who 
can explain such things? At least I am right, of course.” 

“Yes,” said she, “and it is a question that involves a 
married woman’s honor. What shall I say to you that will 
still leave you feeling that you hdve been a gentleman 
to-night—all the time—to me and to your friends?” 

“I am a very uncomfortable gentleman, my dear 
madam,” said I. 

“But, like a man, you have the best of it. I must sub- 
mit, I suppose. Well, I’ll not lie about it. If I were dis- 
covered, I say, it would ruin me. And I am a married 
woman. I am seeking to protect my husband. Is that 
enough?” 

“Tt is not quite enough,” said I. 
identity.” 

“You wish to hold that over me always?” 

It was my turn to wince. 

“My dear,” said I, as gently as I knew, “that hurts 
a bit.” 

“Your pardon!” she demanded impulsively. “You have 
been kind as you could be—that’s true. I want to be fair. 
That’s what my father told me when I was a girl—to ask 
no odds, to be fair and to play the game.” 

“And your husband?” 

“The same sort—a sportsman also.” 

“You are a Southerner,” I said. 

“How do you know?” she demanded, with the naive 
question of all Southerners, who fancy their speech the 
same as that of all the rest of the world, albeit it is the 
only admirable speaking voice known upon this continent. 

“Tt is your way of speech, madam,” I said. “I doubt 
not you knew I was from the North.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“Yes. And I don’t know what to do with you now that 
I have you—I swear it.” 

She did not answer. 

“T see that your husband is somewhat older than your- 
self, madam,” said I—of course only in the hazard of a 
guess. “Also that you have been married but a little while 
—something less than a year.” I held my breath, pending 
answer to what seemed mere audacity on my part. 

“How do you know?” she demanded, with the same 
naiveté—so that I almost smiled; my ruse had been so 
easy. 

“T am not going to try again to escape,” said she to me 
presently. I dropped my hand. She made no attempt to 
start away.. I knew she would keep her word, and told 
her so. 

“That’s very fine of you,” (Continued on page 134) 


“T must know your 





This page contains a complete résumé of the first installment of “THE HIGHFLYERS” By 
reading it you may begin the story with full knowledge of the action and spirit of the Stony 
ETROIT and its gilded youth were flying high in- brought letters of introduction and said he had come to 


D deed, those early days of the war. The automobile 
industry had made the city and its citizens rich; 
munitions-manufacture was making them richer. And then 
Detroit came to know what spending was. 

Specially prominent among the high-flying young men 
of the town was Potter Waite, son of the great automobile- 
magnate Fabius Waite. And this literally as well as figura- 
tively, for Potter was an enthusiastic amateur aviator. So 
it was that Hildegarde von Essen, the high-spirited daugh- 
ter of Hermann von Essen, kept teasing Potter to take 
her for a flight in his machine. 

When news came of the sinking of the. Lusitania, Potter 
was drinking with boon companions in the Hotel Frayme 
bar. To his lively young friends the news was exciting; 
to the more farseeing young Waite it was cataclysmic. 
He set down his glass untouched and hurried to his father, 
whom he found in conference with a United States Senator. 

“What can it mean but war?” said Potter after he had 
told them the news. But the elder Waite, and the Senator 
as well, were too absorbed in the commercial aspects of 
life to feel the thing as Potter did; they felt that every 
effort should be made to appease the people’s resentment, 
to avert a conflict. 

Disgusted with his father’s and his friends’ apathy, Pot- 
ter marched out and spent the remainder of the day in 
brooding and drinking. That night he suddenly looked up 
from his table to the crowd of easy-going, easy-spending 
men in the Frayme and said \loudly: ‘It’s a rotten coun- 
try, and you’re a rotten lot of men, . . . . a lot of crawl- 
ing, sneaking, penny-chasing rabbits. Brag and blow— 
that’s you. And then somebody kills your wives and 


babies, and you haven’t the nerve to kill back.” 


And to show that he at least had the nerve to fight, Pot- 
ter sailed into the crowd—and wound up with a broken 
head in the police-station. 

Next day he went golf-playing to soothe his nerves and 
met Hildegarde von Essen. She badgered him into a match 
—the stakes being a flight in his airplane. She won, and 
though Potter hated to let her take the risk, he promised 
‘to pay his bet the following Tuesday. 

Before that date, however,—indeed, that very day, at 
the country club,—Potter made two interesting and impor- 
tant acquaintances. One was a man named’ Cantor, who 


Detroit to investigate the automobile market for an inveg. 
ment syndicate. There was a hint of military training; 
the set of Cantor’s shoulders, and his careful English nh 
Potter surmise that he had been born to some other tg 

The other acquaintance was a Major Craig of the United 
States Army, who sought to win Potter’s interest in the 
need for airplanes. 

“Do you perhaps Jove your country?” asked the Major 
after Potter had voiced his disappointment in our seeming 
apathy. 

“Why,” said Potter, “I don’t know.” 

The Major nodded. “I’m afraid that’s the way wit 
most of us—we don’t know War requires low 
of country—the kind of love that is willing to prove itself 
Mr. Waite, if we should go to war to-morrow, and your 
country should come to you and say, ‘I want your fife 
I want everything you possess in the world, wealth, com. 
fort, place; I need everything to win this war,’ would you 
give willingly and gladly?” ; 

“Could you?” Potter asked. 

“T think I could,” said Craig. 
much to think about. 


And he left Potter with 


UESDAY came, and Potter took Hildegarde on a far 

flight over Lake St. Clair. And then something went 
wrong with his engine, and over a tiny island on Muse 
moot Bay, the machine collapsed and they fell. 

Dazed and crippled, Potter crawled out of the wreck 
and saw Hildegarde lying senseless near by. Then he was 
conscious of a man running to him, bending over him 
“How do you do, Cantor?” Potter said, and then he co 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

The man he had called Cantor summoned two others and 
they got Waite and Hildegarde into a motorboat. He 
ordered his helpers to take the unconscious pair to the 
hospital in Mt. Clemens and say they had found them om 
the shore ten miles away. That night, he said—in Ge 
man,—they would get the wreck of the ‘plane “across and 
out of the way.” 

The morning papers reported that Potter was not & 
pected to live the day out, but that Hildegarde would & 
cover—also that the wrecked airplane had been found @ 
the shore of Baltimore Bay. 
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Scene in downtown Detroit the day the men of the first draft marched away to camp. 









| N this, the second installment of Mr. Kelland’s American romance, with its scenes laid in Detroit, the magic city 
of the century, we see an American youth learning why he should love his country. We see many other vivid 
and interesting happenings also; but there probably is no subject quite so close to our hearts as that just now. 
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Potter said suddenly: ‘‘ You weren't \ 


er with Mm Gshing up at the Flats about the time 
I was hurt, were you, Cantor?” - 
Da far 
se. CHAPTER VI 
Musea- 
“a . NY news of Potter Waite to-day?” Tom Watts 
helaal A asked as he dropped into a chair at the table 
ag A which was regarded as the property of the 
he cal crowd in the Frayme Hotel bar. 
“No change,” La Mothe said. “Still unconscious or 
~~ something like that.” 
t ie “Anybody seen him? Any of the crowd been out to 
to fe Mt. Clemens?” asked Brick O’Mera. 
weal “No good. _ They wouldn’t let anybody in. They say 
n Ger he just lies with his eyes half open. When you say he’s 
a a live, that ends it. It’s a matter of days, they say.” 
“Seems like we ought to do something—this crowd he 
rot e- My Mained with,” said O’Mera. 





“We'll get together and send him some bang-up flowers,” 







ld P 
ind @ Randall. “One of those pillow things, or a horseshoe 
or something.” 
“I sent him a box of cigars and a book,” said Kraemer 
y 





, being unconscious, he’s enjoyed like the devil,” 
Sid La Mothe. “There’s the Teutonic mind for you, 
Ho Gets an idea and goes ahead with it regardless. 
++. . L suppose if Potter had been an Englishman, you’d 
lave sent him cigars with dynamite in ’em.” La Mothe 
WK great joy in baiting Kraemer, for whom, nevertheless, 
be had a very considerable affection. 
You ocr send cigars and books to a sick man,” 
Said. 
torpedo vessels—even when there are women and 
mes on ‘em. Women and babies ought to keep off 
—is that your idea?” 
course. Listen here, you fellows.” His voice 
wemeed to the voice of one repeating a lesson learned by 
@a Even the wording was not his own. “Germany 
— within her rights in sinking the Lusitania, because 
eeave preliminary notice to all the world by establish- 
*War-zone around England. She gave special notice 
Biers before the sailing of the Lusitania. England 
¢ for what happened, because she used American 
@mS as human shields to guard ammunition supplies 
English auxiliary cruiser.” 
1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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“Hear! hear!” applauded La Mothe. “Doesn’t he 
recite beautifully! Who taught you the piece, Wilhelm?” 

“T hear the von Essen girl is coming out all right,” said 
Watts. 

“Her father said so at the Harmonie last night,” 
Kraemer told them. ‘“She’ll be out of the hospital in a 
couple of weeks. Nothing broken—just shock and a little 
concussion. If Potter doesn’t die, von Essen will kill 
him. He talked like a crazy man.” 

“Wonder how she got mixed up with Potter,” Watts 
said. ‘“She’s only a kid, isn’t she?” 

“The speediest kid this town’s seen for a while. She 
had old von Essen fighting for air most of the time.” 
La Mothe usually could be trusted to supply the spice. 
“Natural enough she and Potter should fly in a flock. 
Same kind of birds.” 

“The rate Potter was traveling he was bound to come 
a cropper some day,” said ‘Randall virtuously. 

They were already speaking cf him in the past tense; 
Potter Waite, in a couple of wee’.s, had become something 
that used to exist. 

“You could trust him to ma e it a gilt-edged, sensa- 
tional cropper when he got to it,” La Mothe rejoined. 
“He was one good scout.” 

“But peculiar. He was all-fired peculiar,” Kraemer 
said seriously. “I never quite understood him.” - 

“Well, the data’s all in, Wilhelm; there’ll never be any 
more. Study over it a few years, and you may begin to 
get him.” 

“You’ve got to hand it to Potter for one thing,” said 
Watts; “if he made up his mind to do a thing, he would 
pull it off, hell or high water.” 

There was a moment’s silence, a moment’s depression; 
then La Mothe said: “Seen the new girl that’s dancing at 
the Tuller?” Interest quickened. One might almost say 
that the agile silken legs of the dancer kicked Potter 
Waite out of the minds of his friends. 

Two weeks and three days passed over Potter’s uncon- 
scious head. He did not know that his mother sat by his 
bedside through long days and lay in an adjoining room 
through sleepless, woeful nights. He did not know how 
much of the priceless time of his busy father was spent in 








Hildegarde was suddenly free and alone. She snatche 


that still room. Had he been conscious, he might have 
understood something of his mother’s agony; for quiet, 
simple as she was, she had retained her turbulent: son’s 
affection. Perhaps she understood him. Assuredly she 
had never abandoned hope for him, even when his wildest 
escapade was bruising her heart. But she had not been 
strong enough, forceful enough, to restrain him, and real- 
izing her limitation, she had grieved silently. 

‘““Mother,” said Fabius that afternoon, and his voice 
was different from the voice with which he usually spoke, 
“this is my fault.” 
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stranger. 


She did not seek to comfort him by a denial. “We have 
both been to blame,” she said gently. : 

Fabius was silent a moment; then he said fiercely: 
“T’ve been the devil of a father.” 

She laid her hand on his knee, and he placed his hand 
over it. Many years had passed since they had sat with 
hand touching hand. The nurse sat looking from the wi 
dow, her back to the bed. Suddenly a voice, yet nota 
voice so much as the ghost of a voice, spoke from the 
pillow. It was not a babble, not a mutter. It wasaW 
per directed by a mind. ‘“Hello—folks,” it said. 
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Father and mother were on their feet, bending over the 
bed... Their son had spoken; his eyes.looked up at them, 
dim but intelligent, their’ son whom famous surgeons had 
told: them would never regain consciousness! 

He knows us. .... He knows us,” his mother whis- 


re” Potter said. ‘“What—” 
Then he was gone again into that murky region which 
was not life and which was not death. 
*Nurse!”’ said Fabius White tensely. ‘He spoke. 
ized us. What--what does that mean?” 
nurse knew no more than they. It might be a 
held out to them; it might have been his farewell 


He 


to the world. She could not tell. 
“He knew us,” Fabius said to himself again and again. 
“He knew us!” 


T first, after Potter had mocked medical science by a 
rapid movement toward recovery, he showed little 
curiosity regarding his accident. He appeared not to 
remember it or to have any idea why he was in his bed in 
a hospital. Later he asked questions. 
“Somebody was with me,” he said one day. 
we fell—” 
“Hildegarde von Essen,” 
“Was she—’ 
“As well as ever,” his mother said a bit resentfully. 
"She has been out of the hospital for weeks.”’ 
“That’s—good,”’ said Potter. 


“When 


his mother said. 


A day or two later he asked about his ‘plane. “What’s 
become of it?” he wanted to know. 

"i's up on the shore where you—fell,” his mother 
said. 

“The shore?” he repeated. ‘“‘What shore?” 

“About ten miles up on Baltimore Bay,” she said. 

He thought about that for minutes, and it was apparent 
he Was not satisfied. “It was on an island,” he said, “a 


little island—not' on Baltimore Bay. Just back of the 
Flats.” 

“No, son, 
remember.” 

He shook his head uneasily, and his eyes were puzzled. 
“There was an island,” he said, and then let the subject 
drop as if he were too weary to go on with it. 

"Is the war still going on?” he asked one day. 

"YVes,” 

“Are we in it?” 

“No.” 

“We should—be,” he said. “There’s some reason why 
we Should, but I seem to—have forgotten it.” 

Day by day he grew stronger; day by day his memory 
feturned to him, and he brooded over his recollections. 
For hours he would lie with closed eyes—thinking. It was 
the first quiet he had ever known, the first opportunity 
ver forced upon him to think. He remembered Major 
Craig. 

“Would you like to read to me?” he asked one day. 

“Td love to, son. What shall I read?” 

“I wish you’d get a history of the United States—the 
best one there is. Id like you to read that.” 

So his mother sat by his bedside and read to him the 
history of his country, and when she laid down the book, 
he considered what she had read, and pondered over the 
Significance of it. He had been vaguely familiar with the 
history of the nation, but only vaguely. Now he was 
meeting his country for the first time, and groping for an 
understanding of it. Major Craig had asked him if he 
loved his country. He fancied he had answered that 
question when he imagined it invaded as Belgium had 

mn invaded. Now, day by day, he was learning why he 

id love his country ; what his country meant, why it 


it- was on the mainland. You—you don’t 


he asked after a pause. 


existed, why it had prospered, what his country was giving 


him as one of its citizens. The United States was 


' gently. 
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emerging from chaos in his mind, assuming a distinct 
entity, a character.. It was a lovable character; As he 
lay there listening to the story ofits’ life; Potter Waite 
was falling in love—he was falling in love with his country 
and his country’s. flag. 

His mother understood something of what was passing 
in his mind. It made her glad, for there was promise in 
it. One day following the completion of the history, she 
brought a thin little book. 

“I'd like to read this to you, son,” she said, and he, 
unacquainted with the story, not even asking for its title, 
because he thought to please her, nodded assent. It was 
a story with a peculiar titk—“The Man Without a 
Country,” his mother said. 

She commenced to read, and he lay with eyes closed, 
his attention not fixed. Presently he opened his eyes, and 
before half a dozen pages were read, he was giving to the 
reading such attention as he had never given to any narra- . 
tive before. His eyes did not leave his mother’s face, and 
there came into them a hungry, troubled look. His 


’ 


mother’s face became dim, and he realized that he was 
seeing through a mist. Every word of that wonderful 


lesson, that text-book of patriotism, was reaching his mind 
as with rays of white light. At last she finished and 
looked down at him, and his cheeks were wet. She did not 
speak. It was he who spoke after a long silence. 

“That’s the answer,” he said; and his mother, posses- 
sing that marvelous quality of intuition, went quietly out. 

It was not long before he was} able to sit up. Two 
weeks after the second month of his confinement he was 
well enough to be taken to his home; and there, in his 
own rooms, he demanded books—not ‘the books one might 
suppose, not books to pass the long hours of convalescence 
lightly, but treatises on the gas engine, on carburization, on 
ignition, highly specialized books on the airplane. 


| SHOULD think you’d had airplane enough,” his 

father said—a father who was now much nearer to 
him than ever before. “You're not going to meddle with 
those things again, I hope.” 

“Dad,” said Potter slowly, “they’re the only thing I’m 
going to meddle with. They’re my business, and I haven’t 
any other business. I’m going to be the man in the United 
States who knows more about airplanes and how to build 
them than anybody else. And some day I’m going to 
build them.” 

“Can’t make it a commercial success, son. Nothing 
in it. If you want to get into business seriously, why, 
when you're strong enough, just drop around at the plant. 
I'll give you all the business you want.” 

“I’m not thinking of commercial success,” said Potter. 

“‘What’s the big idea, then?” his father asked jocularly. 

“Do you believe we can keep out of this war?” Potter 
countered. 

“Don’t let the possibility of war bother you. 
come.” 

“I’m afraid, Dad,” Potter said, “that it will come. If 
it comes, what shape are we in to fight? Do you realize 
that we would have to have twenty thousand airplanes? 
That’s one item, but one of the most important. Twenty 
thousand! An army of millions—and the airplane is as 
vital to the army as the commissariat. That’s fact. You 
can’t dodge it. And we’ve got to get ready—not to build 
an army of men alone! That is simple compared to the 
other things. Where would we get twenty thousand air- 
planes if they were necessary suddenly?” 

“We wouldn't,” said Fabius, and he laughed indul- 
“When you’re well, you’ll get these notions out of 
your head. It’s just your condition. It'll work off.” 

“No, Dad. It’s here to stay. We’ve got about fifty 
‘planes to-day. Bulgaria’s got more. Do you care much 
if this country keeps on?” 

“Why, sure. I’m an American. 


It wont 


It’s my coyntry, but 
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I guess nobody’s going to monkey with us.” 
old, absurd notion of military invincibility. 


“One of us will be ready,” Potter said, ‘and that’s 


me. I’m going to be ready for the day when the country 
needs that twenty thousand ’planes. I’m going to know 
how to build them, and I’m going to know where and how 
they can be built. Dad, the day’s coming when the 
main business of the Waite Motorcar Company will be 
the building of airplane engines.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Fabius Waite. 


CHAPTER VII 


ABIUS WAITE became more and more irritated by 

his son’s absorption in aéronautics, for he was a 
practical business man, and when he could not see 
how a profit could be entered in the ledger from a 
given transaction, he deleted the transaction. 

“I’m glad, of course,” he said to Potter, “to see 
you taking an interest in something,—outside the 
Frayme bar and the chorus of a comic opera,—but 
you're going over the line with this thing. You're 
getting as bad as old man Jeffords. I sit in direc- 
tors’ meeting at the bank with him every week, and 
he'll butt into any sort of discussion with idiocy 
about some new postage stamp he’s found in 
somebody’s attic. I suppose people must have 
fads and amusements.” He said it as if he 
did not in the least see why they should 
have such absurd things. “But they can 
be carried too far. You're riding this 
hobby day and _ night. ieplanie 
There’s no money in_air- 
planes.” 


It was the 
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to fix things so you couldn’t! But you're not, You'y 

got the stuff in you to take my place and carry on the 

business. A few years’ training, and you'll be UP to the 
job. Don’t let any foolishness like this aéronautic 
stuff side-track you. Why, you’ve got to be a regular 
darn fanatic about it.” 

Potter got up and walked slowly across the room, 
It was not easy, and his father was making it harder 
than it ought to be. 

“Dad,” he said, “let’s make a bargain. Give m 
two years. Call it a vacation, or call it a course jp 
mechanics or call it whatever you want to. We ought 
to know where we’re at by that time. At the end of 
two years I’ll come into the business and do whatever 

you want me to—but for two years let me 20 
ahead with this thing and don’t interfere with me 
I'll need some money, too. I’ve got to experiment, 
The experimenting wont do any harm. [fj 
be with gas engines. Maybe I'll turn ou 
something that will be worth money in om 
business. Just two years—and I’m pretty 
average young yet.” 

His father shrugged his shoulders. “I'll gp 
you,” he said with the air of a man compelled 
against his will. ‘Two years it is, and then 
you quit this foolishness and come down to 

earth. But it’s doggone nonsense.” 

One man did not share this common opin- 
ion. He was the bearded, ponderous, blink- 
ing man of monstrous girth who had brought 

Potter into the world and fed him pills 
- and potions for his juvenile ailments—old 

Doctor Ormond. 

“Potter,” said the old _ gentleman, 

“you’ve been down for three months. 
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“T’m not thinking of mak- 
ing money out of them,” said 
Potter. 

“Then why are you 
monkeying with them? Too 
much airplane, or too much 
golf or too much bridge or 
too much anything that in- 
terferes with a man’s 
business is about as bad 
as too much whisky.” 

“But airplanes are 
my business.” 

“Fiddlesticks, 
son! You’ve 
been sick a_ long 
time, and you’ve got- 
ten this notion. Auto- 
mobiles is your busi- 
ness.” 

“T guess we don’t get 

the same point of view, 
Dad. You’re interested in one 
thing, and I’m interested in an- 
other. Somehow they . don’t 
match up.” 

“Tf should say not! But—I 
think you and I are better friends 
than we used to be, son.” 

“Yes,” said Potter. 

“On the whole, your accident was 
a good thing for both-of us. I’ve gotten 
acquainted with you, son, and it’s done 
me good. You had me going for a 
while. I thought you were a worth- 
less young cub who would never do 
anything but squander what I 
made—and by Jove, I was going 
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You’ve taken into your system only 
the things you should have taken 








into it. You have eaten as God and 
your stomach intended a man should 
eat, and drunk as they intended 
you should drink. You're going 

to be well—as well as ever. 
There wont be a limp, probably, 

I can guarantee that there 

isn’t a drop of alcohol 

about you. You're going 

to start clean. If youll 

take my advice, which 

%\ probably you wont, 


EO you'll keep 














that way. 
Presbyterians used 
to say hell was 
paved with um 
baptized infants. I 
say it’s paved Wi 
cocktail-shakers.” 
Potter chuckled. “I’ve been 
thinking about thé cocktails,” he 
said. “I’m afraid I sha’n’t have time 
for them. And I used to know bat 
tenders by their first names.” 
“Do you ever feel a hankering?” 
Potter shook his head. “I never 
when I had anything else to do.” 
“Um! Have you anything else to do 
‘ now?” 
Potter held up the book on his lap. It was@ 
treatise on carburetion. “Airplanes,” he said 
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She could do nothing Shortly. 
man alg haw 
nger, keeping it alive 
poutine fuel upon its flames. 


“Your father said something about that,” said 
the Doctor. “What’s it all about?” a 
“While I’ve been down and out,” Potter # 
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Hildegarde looked at him appraisingly. “Yes,” she said, “‘you have benefited. . There was something about you before that made me feel uneasy. You were 


like a panther ia a cage.” 


Slowly, “I’ve discovered that I’ve been a man without a 
country. I’ve found my country. If it gets into this war, 
tor, it’s going to need twenty thousand airplanes— 
quick. By the time this country needs the ’planes, I’m 
going to be on the spot—ready. That’s all there is to it. 
x thinks it’s a fad of mine, like stamp-collecting.”’ 
. If it is,” said the fat old practitioner, blinking his eyes, 
I wish a hundred millions of us could get bumped on the 
and have a similar fad jarred into us. You go to it, 
so. Stay by it. Don’t let them whisper and ridicule you 
fofit. Do you know that the greatest automobile man- 


ufacturer in the world was once called Crazy Henry by 
his friends? You don’t hear anybody calling him Crazy 
Henry now, do you? And remember this: there’ll always 
be somebody to believe in you, and their belief will be 
worth more to You than the ridicule of all the rest. There’ll 
be a girl—and ‘a fat old man. Shake, son.” They shook 
hands gravely. “Now get well—and show ’em.” 

The last thought the Doctor left with Potter remained. 
“There’ll always be somebody to believe in you. There’ll 
be a girl.” He wondered if there would be a girl, and if 
she would believe in him. 
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Somehow he found himself thinking about Hildegarde 
von Essen. It was a pleasant exercise. He recalled her as 
he had seen her that morning when she alighted from her 
machine at the door of his hangar, radiant, vibrant, boyish 
—a flame of a girl. That picture had persisted. They 
had visited the borderland of death together. That event 
connected them, would always connect them, by an invisi- 
ble thread. 

He wondered how she was, wished he might see her. He 
had not seen her since that moment when he had crawled 
to her as she lay so still and graceful, like a lovely boy 
asleep. That wakened other puzzling memories. The 
scene was so distinct—the little island, the reaches of the 
great marsh. And yet the island and marsh had not ex- 
isted. They had fallen on the mainland miles from any 
such island! The ’plane had been found against a tree 
miles away from it. There had been a man— Potter was 
certain he remembered a man, and that the man’s face 
had been familiar to him, but he could not recall the man’s 
identity. The whole thing gave him a queer, gasping sen- 
sation. It was like thinking on eternity or on limitless 
space—something inconceivable. He compelled himself to 
take his mind away from it. 

Hildegarde von Essen was away, had been sent away by 
her enraged father as soon as she was able to travel. First 
she had gone to an aunt in the Adirondacks, was now with 
friends on the Maine coast. Potter’s mother had told him 
this and had told him too of the raging call Hermann von 
Essen had made on Fabius Waite, of the arrogant, brutal 
manner of the man toward the father of a boy whose death 
was declared inevitable. Fabius Waite had shown von 
Essen the door almost with violence. 

Yes, Potter wanted to see her. 


HAT afternoon a servant brought him a letter. It was 
from her, the first of her handwriting he had ever 
seen. 

“Dear Potter,” she began, addressing him by his given 
name, and he did not regard it as forward or provocative. 
It was merely due to the intimacy of their adventure with 
death, and natural to him. “I just found out you were 
able to read letters,” she went on. “You can’t imagine 
the pains people are at to keep news of you from me. It’s 
as if I’d tried to elope with you and been caught. You 
knew Father shipped me away. You don’t know how 
glad I was to know that you are going to be all right 
again. Somehow I felt to blame.” How abruptly, jerkily 
she wrote, changing from one subject to another without 
warning! It was like her, he thought. 

“T don’t ‘know when I shall be home,” she continued, 
“but I’m making myself as disagreeable as possible. I 
don’t think they’ll be able to stand me much longer. Then 
I’ll come to see you. It was great fun while it lasted. I 
don’t think I ever enjoyed a morning as much. There are 
things about it I don’t understand—where we were found, 
for instance. J thought we fell on an island—didn’t you? 
I’ll write again when I can steal time. It’s the least I can 
do, and we’re pals, aren’t we? Get well as quickly as you 
can, and we'll fly again. Is the ’plane fixed?” That was 
all. It stopped abruptly, like that. 

She wanted to fly with him again! He chuckled. A lit- 
tle thing like falling out of the sky would not damp her 
enthusiasm, and fear seemed to have no place in her vocab- 
ulary. She was the most utterly daring girl he had ever 
met, and the most reckless of consequences. He perceived 
her similarity to himself. 

“Mr. La Mothe and Mr. Cantor to see you,” announced 
a servant. 

“Send them up,” Potter directed, fumbling in his mem- 
ory for the name Cantor, recollecting it belonged to the 
chap he had met at the Country Club, who had letters of 
introduction to him. 

La Mothe and Cantor entered. Potter looked first 
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at Cantor. There was something about the man that 
made Potter’s memory itch. He had seen Cantor Som 
where, but where? What was there about the man? 
He noticed that Cantor scrutinized him tensely, It wy 
as if the man were searching for something, something that 
he was afraid to find. 


“( NREETINGS, Potter,” said La Mothe. “You look bang’ 

up for a fellow that was all fitted to a coffin. We 
were taking up a subscription to send you a floral pilloy 
You remember Cantor?” 

“Yes,” said Potter, extending his hand. 
ing quite a stay in Detroit.” 

“He’s joined-the lodge,” La Mothe said. 
surprised if he squatted. Eh, Cantor?” 

“TI find Detroit very attractive, especially to a busines 
man,” said Cantor. “I’ve even thought of making it my 
home.” 

“That’s about the best compliment you could pay the 
city,” said Potter; but in his mind he was saying over and 
over: “What is it? What is there about him? Wher 
does he fit in?” 

“T’ve never had an opportunity to present some letters 
I have from friends of yours, Mr. Waite. Here they are.” 

“From Tom Herkimer and George Striker, eh?” said 
Potter, glancing over the notes. “They seem to be rather 
strong for you. I’m not very useful as an acquaintance 
just now, but as soon as I’m on my feet—” 

“As soon as you’re on your feet,” said La Mothe, “hell 
have you chaperoning him through your plant. He’s a reg. 
ular factory-hound. Never saw a man so keen on fac 
tories.” 

“T’m interested in mill work and manufacturing eff- 
ciency,” said Cantor. ‘It’s important in my business.” 

“Td say it was all of your business,” said La Mothe 
with a laugh. “I'll bet he could draw from memory the 
plans of half the plants in Detroit.” 

Cantor smiled. 

“Speaking of plants,” said La Mothe, “things are get- 
ting a little thick. I was just talking to Waston, of the 
Structural Steel. He said they’d put armed guards all 
around the plant. Found explosives in the coal, and now 
they’re sorting over every chunk of coal that comes in. 
They’re making shrapnel-cases, you know. Kraemers 
friend the Kaiser is doing the mischief, I suppose.” 

“Dirty business,” Cantor said easily. ‘Trouble devel 
oped last week in the Delmont Machine Company’s shops. 
They found somebody had put emery in the bearings.” 

“Any war-news?” asked Potter. 

“Nothing big since Warsaw fell,” said La Mothe. “Hang 
the war! When does the sawbones tell you you can come 
out and play with the boys, Potter?” 

“In a week or two now.” 

“We'll have to pull a party for you. Welcome you back 
and all that. The crowd’ll be glad to see you around.” 

“I’m going to work,” Potter said. 

“Whoop!” exclaimed La Mothe. 
fore?” : 

“Fred,” Potter said, “I want to talk things over with 
you and some of the boys. I’m going to need your help— 
all the fellows who are in the automobile game. I’ve jail 
around for three months with nothing to do but think, and 
I’m here to say that the old stuff doesn’t go. We've got @ 
take off our coats and get to work.” 

“At what?” said La Mothe. 

“Airplanes,” said Potter. ‘ 

“T thought you had about all the airplane that’s coming 


“You're mak. 
“‘Shouldn’t be 


“At what and where 


-to you. Why the airplanes?” 


“The country’s going to need them, and Detroit’s got @ 
make the engines. You seemed to be surprised that the 
war had lasted a year, Mr. Cantor. My idea is that it’s 
no more than begun. It'll spread, and it will spread 
us. We'll be in the war.” (Continued on page 128), 





A POOL-ROOM, a battle-field and a candy-store; a fond woman and— 
Eddie Fernald. Out of these Mr. Oxford has wrought a remarkable story. 


MmidS Wits a 


\ JHERE Market : Street loses 
its identity in Central 
Square, an old brick block, built 

in the days when too obtrusive angles were 

something of a crime, outlines the corner in a 

long and not ungraceful curve, as if it were easing Market 

Street into oblivion as gently as possible. 

Burpee’s drugstore is the last doorway on Market Street; 
the Central Square Market is the first entrance in the 
Square. Sandwiched in between them where the curve of 
the brick facade reaches its fullest swing, on debatable 
ground which is neither Market Street nor yet Central 
Square, Crafts’ Candy Corner flaunts a white-and-gold 
sign in the eyes of the world and tempts passers-by to go 
beyond their means with an array of daintily laden glass 
and silver trays in its windows. 

At two o’clock of a certain late February afternoon— 
an afternoon when a thin mist rising from the melting 
snow, and an incipient fog coming from the river had be- 
tween them brought on a midday twilight—Alice Crafts, 
fallen heir to the Candy Corner some five years ago and 
since that time its sole and more or less efficient pro- 
prietress, stood just behind the tempting-looking trays in 
the curving show-windows, looking across the square to 
that point where the green shades of the lights above the 
pool-tables in George Hewitt’s place made faint splotches 
oi color in the foggy daylight. 

Alice Crafts was one of that indeterminate sort of 
Women, neither old nor young, neither pretty nor ugly, 
meither effusive nor taciturn—neutral in all externals and 
qualities, apparently—one of the sort which makes no rip- 
ples in the millpond of life. Something about her suggested 
the prude; something now and then flashing momentarily 
it her eyes belied it. You would have put her down as 
the ideal person to devote her life, her energy, whatever 
Soil she might possess, even, to just such a place as the 
Candy Corner. Alice knew that this was all Fairport’s 

of her, and although she never showed it in the small- 

St way, she resented it. 

; The Clock in Rimberg’s jewelry-store pushed its creep- 

ig minute-hand to the quarter after the hour. The door 

of George Hewitt’s place opened. A tall figure, slightly 
stooping as to shoulders, slightly dragging as to footsteps, 

‘ame out and made its way across the Square, buttoning 

4 pinch-back' overcoat—a natty but rather frayed-at-the- 
iam overcoat—as it came through the ankle- 


s There was a sudden starchy rustling. The owner of the 
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Candy Corner fled behind her counter. She was arranging 
trays of candied fruit-peel in a spotless glass show-case 
when the door opened and a breath of chilling fog, the 
louder clatter of traffic in the Square and Eddie Fernald 
came in simultaneously. 

“Hello, Alice!” 

Outwardly at least, she was her calm, colorless self, de- 
spite the quickening of her heart. 

“Hello, Eddie!” 

“Fierce old day, aint it?” 

“Tt aint often I have to have lights going at this time 
of day.” 

“How’d the little old coconut squares do to cheer me 
up? Suppose they would?” 

She reached into the show-case for a tray of the white, 
creamy squares. 

“How many, Eddie?” 

“Oh, half-pound.”’ 

She weighed them out,—very generous weight it was,— 
cascaded them from the scale-scoop into a gorgeously 
striped bag and slid them across the top of the show-case 
toward him. He was fumbling in his right-hand trousers 
pocket. 

“Charge ’em?” she inquired. 

“Aint I getting quite a bill here? 
anyway?” 

“Not much. 
that a rip in your glove? 

“Oh, don’t bother.” 

“T’ve got needle and thread right here in the back room. 
You just wait a second,” 

He munched a coconut square, watching the fog roll in 
thicker outside. In those back rooms where Alice lived 
behind the little candy-store he heard the clatter of spools 
and scissors and thimble in a workbasket. Presently Alice 
was back, a needle trailing a length of gray silk stuck in 
her apron front, a little worn silver thimble on her third 
finger. She picked up the gray glove, smooth and shiny 
on the fingers, charred brown here and there on the first 
two finger-tips, smelling overpoweringly of stale cigarette- 
smoke. 

“In a jiffy, Eddie.” 

He watched her, still munching his candy. He liked the 
deft way she held the glove, the play of the slim, well-kept 
fingers plying the needle. 

“Seen the war-pictures they’re running at the Star this 
week?” 

“T don’t go to pictures very often.” 


How much is it now, 


I aint worrying about it yet, Eddie. Is 
Say, let me sew it up for you.” 
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“Don’t like ’em?” 

“Oh, I like ’em. 
very often.” 

He put on the glove. 
mended finger. 

“They say they’re great—real thing, no faking to ’em. 
Look, Alice—lemme get a couple of tickets for us to- 
nigat.” 

“You don’t have to do that just because I mended your 
glove. I wanted to mend the glove.” 

“I’m asking you to take in the show at the Star to- 
night because I want you to go with me. I wasn’t think- 
ing about paying you for mending the glove. I’ve been 
trying to get up my nerve to ask you to go somewhere with 
me this long time.” 

“Trying to get up your nerve! 

“Fact.” 

“Well, what are you afraid of?” 

He looked at her suddenly, and smiled. 

“Nothing now,” he said. 

She flushed at that, the color creeping up her neck, into 
her cheeks, over her forehead, making the indistinct freckles 
across the bridge of her nose stand out more prominently. 

“Gowan, Eddie Fernald!” 

But she didn’t seem wholly displeased. 

“T’ll get two tickets, I guess.” 

Customers came in just then—three women who had 
just left a car in the Square. 

“What say? Shall I drop round here for you at about 
seven?” he asked as she started for the front of the store. 

“Make it a quarter past, Eddie,” she said, low enough 
for him alone to hear her. \ 


It’s just I don’t get round to going 


His eyes were fixed on the newly 


Gowan, Eddie Fernald!” 


A= CRAFTS and Louise Jordan had grown up 
together, gone to school together, shared their secrets 
and apples, their aspirations and their peanuts, had stood 
shoulder to shoulder, mutually discouraging the attentions 
of forward little boys by turned-up noses and out-thrust 
tongues. Alice’s whole life was an open book to Louise— 
who was as stout as Alice was 


His Wife’s Mow 


“Ts he?” said Alice noncommittally. 

She perched on the counter beside her friend. Generally 
once the shades were down and the door locked for the 
night, she would have led Louise directly into the toon 
behind the store. To-night there was no movement on hy 
part to do anything of the sort. 

“Every afternoon he’s hanging round here. Eve 
in town knows it. It’s common talk. Any day about ty 
o’clock or thereabouts, if you wanted to find Eddie Fernald 
you’d find him right here.” 

“Well?” 

Did Louise detect some subtle defense, some subtle d 
fiance in that single word? She thought she did. And 
she did, she intended to quash both defense and defiang 
at a single stroke. She was genuinely fond of Alice, ay 
she would as soon have her own name bandied hither anf 
yon about Fairport as to know that it was Alice’s nay 
that was thus being passed from unctuous lip to unctuoy 
lip. 

“‘You’ve been to the pictures with him three times thi 
I know of, and you let him take you to the Boat Chh 
dance.” 

“And supposing I did?” 

The kettle of Louise’s wrath boiled over. 
long, deep, disgusted breath. 

“Supposing you did!” she repeated Alice’s words sharply, 
“What are you thinking of, girl?” 

“Did you ever hear anything very bad about Eads 
Fernald?” 

“Bad? Bad? It depends what you call bad. If yo 
mean have I ever heard that he stole or did murder 
well, no, I’ve never heard him connected with those tw 
particular pastimes. But I don’t have to hear that hes 
the most shiftless, aimless, no-account ne’er-do-well in ths 
vicinity. I don’t have to have anyone tell me that ht 
spends his time in Hewitt’s, playing one-ball and gambling 
what money he can get his hands on in that room upstail 
that goes with the pool-room. I don’t have to have aay 
one tell me that he wont work except when he has i, I 

know all these things, and you 


She took one 








slim, as decided as Alice was 


know ’em too, Alice Cralts 








shy and seemingly lacking in a 
decision, as full of color as 
- Alice was colorless. At the Bon 
Marché on Market Street, 
Louise held sway over the toilet- 
goods department, and drove 
hard bargains with unhappy 
young men who came thither. 

Just as the later and fainter 
light of an April dusk was 
making the old buildings al- 
most things of beauty, Louise 
sailed down the gentle slope of 
Market Street and made the 
haven of the Candy Corner. 

A few late customers kept 
Alice busy behind the counter. 


characters. 


situation in 


S OMETIMES we become exasperated with fiction 
Husbands in most stories, it seems, can 
think of nothing but automatics and sudden murder 
when their wives fall in love with other men. Some- 
how the husband loses his sense of humor at this 
moment when he really needs it most, and becomes 
ten-twent™thirty-ish about it. A sane, normal man 
with a sense of humor is confronted by this kind of 


THE YELLOW ENVELOPE 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


in the next—the September—issue. 
deals with the subject in the super-interesting manner 
you might expect from him. 


— And yet you’re letting himiham 
round here and flirt. with yo 
every afternoon. You're goimg 
to the pictures with him ami 
the Boat Club’s dance, “Aa 
people round here are talking 
about it. ‘Nice, sensible 
like Alice Crafts,’ says they, 
‘taking up with a no-good litt 
Eddie Fernald!’ What on earth 
are you thinking of, Ali? 
What in creation has ever 
into you?” fi 
A dull fire began to kindlew 
Alice’s eyes. Her head wenta@ 
in a way Louise had never be 
fore seen that head carry 


Mr. Morris 








As Louise waited there in the 

chair that seemed doomed to extinction beneath her 
weight, she shot speculative glances every now and then 
at the candy-store’s owner, deftly filling boxes, wrapping 
them and tinkling the bell of the cash-register as she made 
change. It was as if, in all these years she had known 
her, Louise Jordan had never seen Alice Crafts before, as 
if some new, bewildering, upsetting Alice moved calmly to 
and fro there behind the shining show-cases. 

Presently the last customer was served and gone. Alice 
locked the door and pulled down the shades. Also she 
snapped off all the lights save only one just above the 
chair where Louise sat. 

“Alice Crafts,” Louise began in her most disapproving 
voice, “Eddie Fernald is hanging round here too much.” 


Her hands were clenched # 

tightly together on that always immaculate white apm 

of hers that the knuckles whitened. : 
“You all through, Lou?” she asked in that level vom 

that breeds exasperation in one who listens to it.. 
“Through? Me? I aint started yet. I aint begit 

What I’ve got to say to you about Eddie Fernald—” 
“Don’t say it, Lou.” 

Louise stared at her, gulped twice—and stared hardet 
“Because”—it was that same dead-level voice 
—I don’t want my husband maligned any further.” 

“Your husband? Alice Crafts—good Lord! Your 
your husband?” 
“My husband, I said, Lou! 


Eddie and I were marti 
at half-past twelve this noon.” a 
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“Alice Crafts,” Louise began in her most disapproving voice, ‘Eddie Fernald is hanging round here too much.” “Is he?” said Alice noncommittally. 
AM WATERMAN’S law-office is over the Mechanics’ 


streaked and tattered old awnings, one at either window, 
Bank on Market Street. It is a littered, cluttered and imagines he has bidden bold defiance to the broiling 

» dusty, grimy, cobwebby in its corners, sadly in need sun. 
fenovation—like Sam himself. When the midsummer A shaft of light, pouring in through a rift in those 
sun turns Market Street into a more than passable imita- awnings, fell full upon Eddie Fernald that hot afternoon 
of a young blast-furnace, Sam lowers the two rain- as he sat there beside the flat-topped desk. Maybe it was 
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the flood of light, streaming upon him with all the merci- 
less power of a spotlight, that made Eddie’s face seem so 
pale and drawn; and maybe again it wasn’t. Anyway, he 
didn’t notice the discomfort of it. He didn’t move out of 
it. He sat there unheeding it, looking fixedly at Sam Wa- 
terman, who was toying with a broken-pointed old paper- 
cutter. 

Sam was one of the lesser legal lights of Fairport. The 
emphasis is strongly on that Jesser. His face made you 
think of a weasel’s, and his eyes would have done credit 
to a ferret. Sam Waterman, in fact, was one of those 
individuals who breed in you an irresistible impulse to fum- 
ble in your pocket and see if your watch is still there 
as you leave his presence. 

“TI done my level darndest for you, Eddie,” said Sam. 
“But it didn’t work.” 

Eddie, very correct in his blue serge coat, his flannel 
trousers, his trim tan shoes, said nothing. He merely 
waited for Sam Waterman to go on. There was a certain 
pointed accusation in his silence. 

“When I saw how things were going, I knew the one 
chance we had was for me to get next to Jim Bradford. 
I tried it. I spent that fifteen dollars you left with me 
and some of my 


His Wife's Mom 


“That’s all right, Eddie. Call it square for the fifteen, 
I didn’t do what I practically told you I was Boing ty 
I didn’t realize what I was up against. Sorry, Eddie 
awful sorry—” 

“It’s all right,” said Eddie, fumbling for the doorknob, 

Waves of heat from Market Street’s uneven pavemenis 
ingulfed him as he went down the narrow stairs that lediy 
the sidewalk. He went down the slope toward Central 
Square, his head bent, his hands deep in the pockets of fi 
faultlessly fitting flannel trousers. Just before he reach 
that brick block with its graciously curving front, he tum 
into a narrow alleyway. He came into the rooms behigf 
the candy-store by the back entrance. 

They were very restful rooms, cool, clean, cozy ag 
homelike with the new rugs and the new furniture wig 
which Alice had refitted them. He sat down in aq big 
leather chair near a window. He tapped a cigarette on hk 
thumb-nail and struck a match. But the match burned is 
length, scorched his fingers and went out, with the cig 
rette between his lips still unlighted. 

It was a dull afternoon in the candy-store, as all hy 
afternoons usually were. Alice, hearing him there ‘in te 
back rooms, came in. She looked at him there in the char 

by the windoy 





own money be- 
sides, trying to 
get next to Jim. 
Nothing doing!” 

“T thought 
they weren’t go- 
ing to take any 
married men— 
not at first,” Ed- 
die said slowly. 

“That’s what 
they gave you to 
understand. 
That’s why it 
looked so dead 
easy. But they’re 
not living up to 
it. Unless a man 
has got children, 
- he doesn’t seem 
to have a leg to 
stand on—either 
that or a wife 
that’s absolutely 
dependent on him 
for support. Ex- 
cuse me for 
speaking out 
plainly, Eddie, 
but I guess it 
wouldn’t do to 
try to get away 
with the excuse 
that you’re 
Alice’s sole sup- 
port. We couldn’t 
put that over 
here in Fairport, 
I’m afraid.” 

A faint red 
glowed for a mo- 
ment in the pale 





with a strange 
expression on het 
face, the same 
conflicting em 
tions — struggling 
there which you 
may notice on th 
face of any over 
fond mother 
about to corredt 
a willful child. 

“Eddie!” 

He _ started, 
dropped the ag 
arette from his 
lips and looked 
up. 

“Didn’t I give 
you fifteen do 
lars nearly two 
weeks ago to get 
some shirts’ at 
Cooper’s?” 

“Ve-ah! 
Sure!” 

“Eddie, have 
you got the shirts 
yet?” 

“The shirts? 
No, I haven't got 
’em yet.” 

“Just give me 
the fifteen dol 
lars, then, and 
look after the 
store for a little 
while, and fl 
run up and gt 
them for you 
You ought be 
have ’em. Your 
getting down @ 
shirts, dear. 








cheeks; the bar- 
est glint of re- 
sentful fire 
burned in the listless eyes. 
came. Eddie got up stiffly. 

“You said you spent something besides the fifteen dol- 
lars I left with you, Sam. Then I owe it to you.” ~ 


It died out as quickly as it 


“I done my level darndest for you, Eddie,” said Sam. 


one you've gotda 
faded something 
fierce the last time it went to the laundry.” ‘ 
“The fifteen dollars? I aint got it, Alice. I've spent It 
I’ve—I’ve—” am 
The weary smiley the patient smile, the smile with ja 


“But it didn’t work.” 
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- “They sha’n’t! 













By John Barton Oxford 


alittle something hurt in it, told plainly that she had been 
ing some such answer from the first. 
“Now, Eddie, don’t you think I’m cross with you, will 
> Because I aint cross, dear, not the leastest, tiniest 
hit cross with you. Only business hasn’t been so good as 
gsual this summer, and we’ve got to put a limit on things 
and keep inside it to get along. I 
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She lifted her head and wiped her eyes. 
“What’ll I-ever do, Eddie?” 
“T’'ll go out and ’tend to ’em.” 
“No, I will. But how’ll I ever stand it, Eddie? 
IT going to live now without you?” 
Three minutes later her voice came back to him, sitting 
there hunched 


How’m 





don't mind your playing cards over 
to George Hewitt’s; honest I don’t, 
dear. 1 don’t say a word about it 
qually,do I? But you know you’ve 
st a lot there lately, and we've got 
fo keep inside the limit till things 
pick up a little.” 

He swung about in the chair, and 
at the sight of his —_ she knew he 

ing the truth. 
em ia that fifteen dollars 
at Hewitt’s, Alice. I paid it to Sam 
Waterman to get me an exemption.” 

“Exemption?” 

Her face went as white as her dress. 

“He couldn’t get it for me.” 

“You—you said—you said, Eddie 
-you told me you hadn’t been 
dawn. You told me you’d got by 
this first draft.” 

“] thought I’d get exempted. I 
wan't going to worry you about it. 
Iwas going to tell you when I got the 
aemption. They said there wouldn’t 
be any married men taken, or that’s 
what I thought, anyway. When they 
did, and it looked bad for me, I went 
to Sam. He couldn’t do what he 
thought he could for me.” 

“Eddie!” 

She flew to his side. She threw her 
ams about him. She drew his head 
aginst that spotless white apron.- It 
was as if she would hold him thus 
aginst the mandates of all the draft- 
boards in the world. 

They sha’n’t! [ll 
lake every last cent out of the bank. 
Til'sell the store! I'll do anything, 
Bidie! But they sha’n’t have you! 
They sha’n’t take you from me. I'll 
to anything—anything to keep you!” 

It wont make any difference. 

Money wont help,” he said dully. 








over in the 
leather chair. 

“The marsh- 
mallow caramels, 
Mrs. Hamilton? 
Fresh this morn- 
i Two 
pounds? .... 
Yes, Eddie has 
been drawn. 
oa. 6 a OB 
Hamilton, he 
wont even try for 
exemption. Eddie 
isn’t the sort to 
try for exemption 
at a time like 
this.” 


HE little 

rooms be- 
hind the candy- 
store had taken 
on much of their 
old appearance, 
much of their for- 
mer atmosphere. 
Instead of the al- 
most overpower- 
ing smell of stale 
cigarette - smoke, 
the exotic odors 
of anise and fla- 
voring extracts 
held their usual 
sway. At that 
season of the year 
when the days 
are approaching 
their minimum 
length it had 
struck Louise 
that Alice was 
running down as 


Semen ee 








“But you’re married, Eddie!” 

‘Ii I supported you, that might 
posibly let me out. Support you?” 
He laughed with bitterness. “I’d get away with that 
round here in Fairport, wouldn’t I? Fat chance! Every- 

: here IS onto me, excepting maybe only you, Alice.” 
_Hddie, don’t talk like that. Have I ever found fault 

Mt you, dear?” 

des, I was in the State Guard for five years. 
hot on the trail of men just now that have had 
Some training.” 

“Oh, I can’t stand it—can’t stand it!” 

we sank down slowly until her head rested on.the arm 
of his chair, both her hands pressed to her face. 

clang and clatter of trolleys, bumping into the 
4 out of it again, drifted into the little room. 
: the rear of the market next door a boy, dressing 
) Was singing “Tipperary” with a vigor equaled 


add the many false notes. The front door of the candy- 
io closed; voices discussing caramels came in 


ba 


peestomers, Alice. Want me to look after ’em?” 








“Here we are at last, Eddie—home!” 


to her raiment, 
that she was be- 
coming positively 
shabby. Near the shaded lamp on the low center-table, 
on the other side of which Alice sat knitting,—Alice was 
always knitting these days,—Louise was bringing this fact 
home in no gentle manner. Finesse was not one of Louise’s 
accomplishments. 

“Say, you’re in business for yourself, Alice. You’ve got 
to keep up a front. A prosperous look is about as good 
an asset as you can have. You can’t afford to let yourself 
go as you have. Honest, you are getting seedy. Thursday 
when I came into the store at lunch-time you had on a 
dress that had oughter have been in the wash, and your 
apron was frayed at the edges. You want some clothes.” 

“Business hasn’t been anything extra these past few 
months.” 

“Bosh! Don’t try to put that one over on me! You're 
doing better than you were last year at this time. I know 
what the trouble is. Own up, now! Are you sending 
everything you can possibly think of that he’d like out to 
Eddie, or aint you? You needn’t answer. I will for you. 
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You are. That’s the answer. And it’s the answer to a 
whole lot more than that question. It’s the answer to the 
way you're letting yourself run down.” 

Alice bristled. She always bristled at criticism of her 
husband. 

“T guess I shall send him a few little things, if I want to.” 

“Little things! Believe me, there isn’t a general in the 
whole outfit that gets the truck you run your legs off buy- 
ing and sending out to Eddie Fernald! Eddie Fernald!” 
she repeated the name with infinite scorn. ‘What did he 
ever do for you but play you for a good thing? What did he 
ever do for you but graft an easy living off you and get 
you pitied by the whole town for being such a simp as to 
marry him? Eddie Fernald!” : 

“They needn’t bother to pity me. I haven’t asked any- 
one’s pity, Lou.” 

“Well, the best thing that could have happened to you 
has happened, whether you like it or not. It’s the best 
thing for Eddie, too. Lord only knows where he would 
have finally landed, with you spoiling him even worse than 
he was already spoiled, by being his meal ticket and giving 
him more money to spend than he ever saw at once before 
in all his useless life. You lay off a few of these luxuries 
for Eddie for a little while, Alice, and get yourself some 
things. If you don’t feel like getting them because you 
want ’em, get ’em because it’s good business for you to 
get ’em. Folks are talking. They’re saying they might 
have known you’d begin to sag, after you married Eddie.” 

“Tt’s nobody’s business what I do, Lou.” 

“Don’t fool yourself that way. It’s the business of the 
people that come in to buy your goods to notice whether 
you're looking trim or seedy, isn’t it? And if it aint their 
business, they’ll make it so. You get yourself some clothes 
—not only some clothes for the store, but some others too. 
That brown suit of yours looks as if you’d been snooping 
around ash-barrels; and say, that last winter’s hat you’re 
wearing is a fright!” 

Alice said nothing. The knitting-needles went click- 
clack, click-clack. 

“What’s that you’re making now, anyway?” 

“A helmet.” 

“For Eddie, of course?” 

“For Eddie, of course.” ; 

“Always Eddie! Always! Always! Morning, noon or 
night, it’s Eddie, Eddie, Eddie! And just to balance 
things up a little, how long is it since Eddie has been 
home? Just how long is it since he’s seen fit to grace the 
streets of Fairport with his presence?” 

Alice looked up. Fires smoldered in her eyes, but they 
were quickly quenched in welling tears. She turned those 
misty eyes to her knitting again. For a time the steady 
click-clack of the needles was the only sound in the little 
room. 

“He hasn’t been back here for three weeks, Lou; and 
the reason why is this; and I want you to tell it all over 
Fairport to stop the wagging tongues that seem so darned 
interested in my affairs: Eddie, you know, had had some 
training. He was in the State Guard for five years. That’s 
what they’re looking for—men that have had some train- 
ing, so as to get a few of ’em at least over there as soon 
as they can. Eddie was transferred to another regiment 
that was about fit for service. I had a letter only yester- 
day morning, Lou. He’s over there now. Eddie’s over 
there!” 


HE briefest dispatch, forwarded through official chan- 
nels, brought home to Alice Crafts the realization of 
what war could do. It stated that Private Edward G. 
Fernald had been seriously wounded in action, that in all 
probability his sight was gone forever. There was one 
awful, dazed, bewildered day when Alice moved about like 
an automaton, serving customers whom she neither saw 
nor heard, by some unaccountable sixth sense that came 
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to her rescue and kept her going—up and down the counter 
filling boxes, weighing tidbits from this tray and from 
punching the right keys of the cash-register, making change 
filling a box for the next customer. 

There were wild plans of closing the store, or putting 
some one in charge, and going over to him. There wa 
money squandered prodigally on cable-tolls. And then th 
letters began to arrive—letters from the hospital when 
Eddie lay in the beginning of the everlasting darkness thy 
was to be his lot, letters finally dictated by Eddie himselj_ 
brief letters, pitifully cheerful and encouraging letters 
Eddie’s life was in no danger, had not been from the firg 
in fact. But there wasn’t the slightest chance he woul 
ever see again. How went it at the Candy Corner? Gog} 
he hoped. Alice would have to buck up with a helples 
husband on her hands. They would be sending him bag 
before so very long, now. They didn’t want useless blinj 
men over this side. They could only use whole men, § 
the blind ones they sent back to plucky little girls li 
Alice to work for and to support. 

It was when she learned definitely that Eddie was tol 
sent home that the great peace which passed all unde. 
standing descended upon Alice Crafts. It frightened he, 
It made her ashamed of the thought behind it and of he. 
self. Yet it made her happy beyond all belief. It brought 
with it that contentment, that utter satisfaction whic 
comes with the final solution of some difficult problem 
long and anxiety-ridden standing. 

Alice had the rooms back of the store freshly painted 
and the ceilings whitened. She bought a wonderful eay- 
chair for Eddie, a talking-machine, cartloads of records 
be played upon it. She felt, guiltily, that out of trouble- 
as such things usually come—a great and overwhelmiy 
happiness was about to descend upon her. Life was wor 
derful; Fairport was wonderful; everything was wonderful 

. Only, sometimes when dusk was coming on, she would 
stand in the curving show-windows of the store and look 
across the Square to the green smudges in the gathering 
darkness which were the lights above the pool-tables ia 
George Hewitt’s place; and watching thus, her heart woul 
play strange tricks with her, and her throat would tighter 
and she would cry quietly to herself when there was no om 
near to see. 


HE long, tiresome journey from that particular “Atlan 
tic port” was nearing the end. In the unwontel 
grandeur of a parlor-car, pillows at his back, cushions 
under his feet, the porter every few minutes assuring hilt 
self the gentleman was wholly comfortable, Eddie Fernald 
sat with that stiff, statuelike rigidity of the newly sightless 
Now and again his hand groped almost timidly for Alice 
in the next seat; and occasionally his face took on a 
dered, helpless, heartbreakingly anxious expression. It 
was as if he were struggling in some greater darkness than 
that of the eternal night that was upon him—some Gir 
ness of the soul. 
“Eddie, I can see the power-house chimney.” 
“We must be at the Plains Crossing, then.” 
“We've just passed it.” 
“In just about five minutes we’ll be home.” 
“Tired, Eddie?” 
“Me? No. Awful tickled to get home, though.” 
“The things I’ll do for you, Eddie!” 
“The things you’ve done already.” : P 
“Pooh! Those aren’t anything to what I’m going to do. 
“Alice, you’re white!” 
He groped once more for her hand, 
pressed it to his cheek. ae 
“Eddie, people are looking at us and smiling. 
“You're white, girl—white!” he repeated, still holdit 
the hand against his cheek. 
“Here comes the porter to brush us an 


found it, lifted ih 


d get our things 
all ready for us to take off.” (Continued on page ™ 
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tween God’s Lake and Fort Churchill, known the 

history of Brimstone and Neewa up to the point 
where they came to feast on the fat and partly devoured 
carcass of the young caribou bull, he would have said that 
Iskoo Wapoo, the Good Spirit of the beasts, was watching 
over them most carefully. For Makoki had great faith in 
the forest gods as well as in those of his own tepee. He 
would have given the story his own picturesque version, 
and would have told it to the little children of his sons; 
and his son’s children would have kept it in their memory 
for their own children later on. 

It was not in the ordained nature of things that a black- 
Wear cub and a Mackenzie hound pup with a dash of Aire- 
dale and Spitz in him should “chum up” as Neewa and 
Brimstone had. Therefore, he would have said, the Benef- 
kent Spirit who watched over the affairs of four-legged 
beasts must have had an eye on them from the beginning. 
It was she—Jskoo Wapoo was a goddess and not a god— 
who had made Challoner, the white man, kill Neewa’s 
mother, the big black bear; and it was she who had induced 
him to tie the pup and the cub together on the same piece 
dfrope, so that when they fell out of the white man’s canoe 
into the rapids they would not die, but would be company 
and salvation for each other. Neswa-Pawuk—“two little 
brothers”—Makoki would have called them; and had it 
come to the test, he would have cut off a finger before 

ing either of them. 

But Makoki knew nothing of their adventures, and on 

morning when they came down to the feast, he was 
ahundred miles away, haggling with a white man who 
Wanted a guide. He would never know that Iskoo Wapoo 
Was at his side that very moment, planning the thing that 
Was to mean so much in the lives of Neewa the cub, and 

Brimstone the pup. 
Meanwhile Neewa and Brimstone went at their break- 
as if starved. They were immensely practical. They 
“(not look back on what had happened, but for the mo- 
ment submerged themselves completely in the present. 
The few days of thrill and adventure through which they 
_-™ Sone seemed like a year. Neewa’s yearning for his 
~ had grown less and less insistent, and Brimstone’s 
|=. master counted for nothing now, as things were going 
ith im. Last night was the big, vivid thing in their 
—wones—their fight for life with the monster owls, their 
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H« Makoki, the leather-faced old Cree runner be- 
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He rolled over on his 
fat back and invited the 
pup to play. 


flight, the killing of the young caribou bull by the wolves— 
and with Brimstone the short, bitter experience with Ma- 
heegun, the renegade she-wolf. His shoulder burned where 
she had torn at him with her teeth, but this did not lessen 
his appetite. (Growling as he ate, he filled himself until. 
he could hold no more. 

Then he sat back on his haunches and looked in the 
direction the she-wolf had gone. This was eastward, 
toward Hudson Bay, over a great plain that lay between 
two ridges that were like forest-walls, yellow and gold in 
the morning sun. He had never seen the world as it 
looked to him.now. The wolves had overtaken the caribou 
on a scarp of the high ground that thrust itself out like 
a short, fat thumb from the black and owl-infested forest, 
and the carcass lay in a meadowy dip that overhung the 
plain. From the edge of this dip Brimstone could look 
down—and so far away that the wonder of what he saw 
dissolved itself at last into. the shimmer of the sun and the 
blue of the sky. Within his vision lay a paradise of mar- 
velous promise—wide stretches of soft, green meadow; 
clumps of timber, parklike until they merged into the 
deeper forest that began with the farther ridge; great 
patches of bush radiant with the coloring of June; here 
and there the gleam of water; and half a mile away a lake 
that was like a giant mirror set in a purplish-green frame 
of balsam and spruce. 


NTO these things Maheegun, the she-wolf, had gone. 

The pup wondered if she would come back. He sniffed 
the air for her. But there was no longer the mother- 
yearning in his heart. Something had already begun to 
tell him of the vast difference between the dog and the 
wolf. For a few moments, still hopeful that the world 
held a mother for him, he had mistaken her for the one he 
had lost. But he understood—now. A little more, and 
Maheegun’s teeth would have snapped his shoulder or 
slashed his throat to the jugular. Tebah-Gone-Gawin— 
the One Great Law—was impinging itself upon him, the 
implacable law of the survival of the fittest. To live was 
to fight, to kill—to beat everything that had feet or wings. 
The earth and the air held menace for him. Nowhere since 
he had lost. Challoner had he found friendship, except in 
the heart of Neewa, the motherless cub. And he turned 
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toward Neewa now, growling at a gay-plumaged moose- 
bird that was hovering about for a morsel of meat. 

A few minutes ago Neewa had weighed a dozen 
pounds; now he weighed fourteen or fifteen. His stomach 
was puffed out like the sides of an overfilled bag, and 
he sat humped up in a pool of warm sunshine, licking 
his chops and vastly contented with himself and the world. 
Brimstone rubbed up to him, and Neewa gave a chummy 
grunt. Then he rolled over on his fat back and invited 
the pup to play. It was the first time—and with a joyous 
yelp Brimstone jumped into him. Scratching and biting 
and kicking, and interjecting their friendly scrimmage 
with ferocious growling on Brimstone’s part and piglike 
grunts and squeals on Neewa’s, they rolled to the edge of 
the dip. It was a good hundred feet to the bottom—a 
steep slope that ran to the plain, and like two balls they 
catapulted the length of it. 


OR Neewa it was not so bad; he was round and fat, and 

went easily. With Brimstone it was different; he was 

all legs and skin and angular bone, and he went down twist- 

ing and somersaulting and tying himself into knots, until 

by the time he struck the hard strip of shale at the edge of 

the plain he was drunk with dizziness and the breath was 
out of his body. 

He staggered to his feet with a gasp. For a space the 
world was whirling round and round in a sickening circle. 
Then he pulled himself together, and made out Neewa a 
dozen feet away. Neewa was just awakening to the truth 
of an exhilarating discovery. Next to a boy on a sled ora 
beaver. on his tail, no one enjoys a “slide’’ more than a 
black-bear cub, and as Brimstone rearranged his scattered 
wits, Neewa climbed twenty or thirty feet up the slope and 
deliberately rolled down again! Brimstone’s jaws fell apart 
in amazement. Again Neewa climbed up and rolled down 
—and Brimstone ceased to breathe altogether. Five times 
he watched the cub go that twenty or thirty feet up the 
grassy slope and tumble down. The fifth time he waded 
into Neewa and gave him a rough-and-tumble that almost 
ended in a fight. After that Brimstone began exploring 
along the foot of the slope, and for a scant hundred yards 
Neewa humored him by following. 

Beyond that point the cub flatly refused to go. In the 
fourth month of his exciting young life he was satisfied 
that nature had given him birth that he might have the 
endless pleasure of filling his stomach. For him eating was 
the one and only excuse for existing. In the next few 
months he had a big job on his hands if he kept up the 
record of his family, and the fact that Brimstone was ap- 
parently abandoning the fat and juicy carcass of the young 
bull filled him with alarm and rebellion. Straightway he 
forgot all thought of play and started back up the slope on 
a mission that was one hundred per cent business. 

Observing this, Brimstone gave up his idea of exploration 
and joined him. They reached the shelf of the dip twenty 
yards from the carcass of the bull, and from a clutter of 
big stones looked forth upon their meat. In that moment 
they stood dumb and paralyzed. Two gigantic owls were 
tearing at the carcass. To Brimstone and Neewa they were 
the monsters of the black .forest out of which they had 
escaped so narrowly with their lives. But as a matter of 
fact, they were not of Oohoomisew’s breed of night-seeing 
pirates. They were snow owls, unlike all others of their 
kind in that their vision was as keen as a hawk’s in the 
light of broad day. Mispoon, the big male, was immac- 
ulately white. His mate, a size or two larger, was barred 
with brownish slate-color—and their heads were round and. 
terrible-looking because they had no ear-tufts. Mispoon, 
with his splendid wings spread half over the carcass of 
Ahtik, the dead bull, was rending flesh so ravenously with 
his powerful beak that Neewa and Brimstone could hear the 
sound of it. Newish, his mate, had her head almost buried 
in Ahtik’s bowels. The sight of them, and the sound of 
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their eating, was enough to disturb the nerves of an gp 
bear than Neewa, and he hid himself behind a stone. gig 
just his head sticking out. : 

In Brimstone’s throat was a sullen growl, but he ha 
it back, and flattened himself on the ground. The bjpgil 
of Hela, the giant hunter who was his father, rose likely 
fire in him again. The carcass was his meat, and hey 
ready to fight for it. Besides, had he not whipped the} 
owl in the forest? But here there were two. The fy 
held him flattened on his belly a moment or two } 
and in that brief space the unexpected happened. 

Slinking up out of the low growth of bush at the jy 
edge of the dip he saw Maheegun, the renegade she-wol 
Hollow-backed, red-eyed, her bushy tail hanging with ty 
sneaky droop of the murderess, she advanced over the bi 
of open, a gray and vengeful shadow. Bad as she way 
she at least was not a coward. Straight at Mispoon gy 
launched herself with a snarl and a snap of fangs thi 
made Brimstone hug the ground still closer. 

Deep into Mispoon’s four-inch armor of feathers Mahe. 
gun buried her fangs. Taken at a disadvantage, Mispoomi 
head would have been torn from his body before he coulf! 
have gathered himself for battle had it not been for Nee 
ish. Pulling her blood-stained head from Ahtik’s flesh, 
drove at Maheegun with a throaty, wheezing screameg 
cry that was like the cry of no other thing that live 
Into the she-wolf’s back she sank her beak and talons, anf} 
Maheegun gave up her grip on Mispoon and tore fem 
ciously at her new assailant. For a space Mispoon 
saved, but it was at a terrible sacrifice to Newish. W 
a single lucky slash of her long-fanged jaws Maheegun lit 
erally tore one of Newish’s great wings from her body 
The croak of agony that came out of her may have held 
the death-note for Mispoon, her mate; for he rose on iif 
wings, poised himself for an instant, and launched himsel 
then at the she-wolf’s back with a force that drove Mahee 
gun off her feet. 

Deep into her loins the great owl sank his talons, grip 
ping at the renegade’s vitals with an avenging and ferociois 
tenacity. In that hold Maheegun felt the sting of death 
She flung herself on her back; she rolled over and ovt, 
snarling and snapping and clawing the air in her efforts 
free herself of the burning knives that were sinking still 
deeper into her bowels. Mispoon hung on, rolling as 
rolled, beating with his giant wings, fastening his talom 
in that clutch that death could not shake loose. On i 
ground his mate was dying. Her life’s blood was pounng 
out of the hole in her side, but with the dimming visidl 
of death she made a last effort to help Mispoon. Att 
Mispoon, a hero to the last, kept his grip until he was dea) 

Into the edge of the bush Maheegun dragged herséh 
There she freed herself of the big owl. - But the deg 
wounds were still in her sides. The blood dripped iam 
her belly as she made her way down into the thicker COW 
leaving a red trail behind her. A quarter of a mile 
she lay down under a clump of dwarf spruce; and fh 
little later, she died. 


& Neewa and Brimstone—and especially to the LA 
Hela—the grim combat had widened even mort 


subtle and growing comprehension of the world as it @ 
isted for them. It was the unforgettable wisdom of em . 
ence backed by an age-old instinct and the heredity? 
breed. They had killed small things, Neewa his bugs of 
his frogs and his bumblebees, and Brimstone his ravuiyy 
they had fought for their lives; they had passed througs 
experiences that from the beginning had been a SaQNe 
with death—but it needed the climax of a struggle SUG} 
they had seen with their own eyes to open up the é 
that gave them a new viewpoint of life. ‘- 
It was many minutes before Brimstone went forth am 
smelled of Newish,.the dead owl. He had no desire 
to tear at her feathers in the excitement of an ™ 








ond Mispoon’s four-inch armor of feathers Maheegun buried her fangs. Mispoon’s head would have been torn from his body had it not been for Newish. She 


drove at Maheegun with a throaty, wheezing scream. 
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triumph and ferocity. Along with greater understanding 
a new craft and a new cunning were born in him. The 
fate of Mispoon and his mate had taught him the priceless 
value of silence and of caution, for he knew now that in 
the world there were many things that were not afraid of 
him, and many things that would not run away from him. 
He had lost his fearless and blatant contempt for winged 
creatures—he had learned that the earth was not made for 
him alone, and that to hold his small place on it he must 
fight as Maheegun and the owls had fought. 

This was because in Brimstone’s veins there was the red 
fighting-blood of a long line of ancestors that reached back 
to the wolves. In Neewa the process of deduction was 
vastly different. His breed was not a fighting breed, except 
as it fought among its own kind. It did not make a habit 
of preying upon other beasts, and no other beast preyed 
upon it. This was purely an accident of birth—the fact 
that no other creature in all his wide domain was powerful 
enough, either alone or in groups, to defeat a grown black 
bear in open battle. Therefore Neewa learned nothing of 
fighting in the tragedy of Maheegun and the owls. His 
profit, if any, was in a greater caution. And his chief in- 
terest was in the fact that Maheegun and the two owls 
had not devoured the young bull. His supper was still safe. 

With his little round eyes on the alert for fresh trouble, 
the cub kept himself safely hidden while he watched Brim- 
stone investigating the scene of battle. From the body of 
the owl, the pup went to Ahtik, and from Ahtik he sniffed 
slowly over the trail which Maheegun had taken into the 
bush. In the edge of the cover he found Mis- 
poon. He did not go farther, but returned to 
Neewa, who by this time had made up his 
mind that he could safely come out into the 
open. 

Fifty times that day Brimstone rushed to 
the defense of their meat. The big-eyed, 
clucking moose-birds were most annoying. 
Next to them the Canada jays were most 
persistent. Twice a little gray-coated er- 
mine, with eyes as red as garnets, came in 
to get his fill of blood. Brimstone was at 
him so fiercely that he did not return a 
third time. By noon the crows had got scent 

‘or sight of the carcass and were circling 
overhead, waiting for Neewa and Brimstone 
to disappear. Later they set up a raucous 
protest from the tops of the trees in the 
edge of the forest. 

That night the wolves did not return to 
the dip. Meat was too plentiful, and 
those of them who were over their gorge 
were off on a fresh kill far to the west. 
Once or twice Neewa and Brimstone heard 
their distant cry. Again through a star- 
filled, radiant night they watched and 
listened, and s'ept at times. In the soft 
gray dawn they went forth once more to 
their feast. 

And here is where Makoki, the old Cree 
runner, would have emphasized the pres- 
ence of the Beneficent Spirit. For day 
followed day, and night followed night, 
and Ahtik’s flesh and blood put into Neewa 
and Brimstone a strength and growth that 
developed marvelously. By the fourth day _ 
Neewa had become so fat and sleek that he 
was half again as big as the day he fell out of 
the canoe. Brimstone began to fill out. His 
ribs could no longer be counted at a distance. 
His chest was broadening, and his legs were 
losing some of their angular clumsiness. 
Practice on Ahtik’s bones had strengthened 
his jaws. With his development he felt less 
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and less the old puppyish desire to play, and the increas 
restlessness of the hunter. The fourth night he heard 
again the wailing hunt-cry of the wolves, and it held a 
wild and thrilling note for him. 

With Neewa, fat and good humor and contentment wep 
all synonymous. As long as the meat held out, there wy 
no very great temptation for him beyond the dip and th 
slope. Two or three times a day he went down to the 
creek; and every morning and afternoon, and espegi 
about sunset, he had his fun rolling downhill. In additigy 
to this he began taking his afternoon naps in the crotch gf 
a small sapling. As Brimstone could see neither sense ng 
sport in tobogganing, and as he could not climb a tree, he 
began to spend more and more time in adventuring up anj 
down the foot of the ridge. He wanted Neewa to go with 
him on these expeditions. He never set out until he ha 
entreated Neewa to come down out of his tree, or until he 
had made an effort to coax him away from the single tral 
the cub had made to the creek and back. Neewa’s obsti- 
nacy would never have brought about any real unpleasant. 
ness between them; Brimstone thought too much of him 
for that—and if it had come to a final test, and Neewa had 
thought that the pup would not return, undoubtedly he 
would have followed him. 

It was another and more potent thing than an ordinary 
quarrel that placed the first great barrier between them, 
Now, it happened that Brimstone was of the breed which 
preferred its meat fresh, while Neewa liked his “wel 
hung.” And from the fourth day on, what was left of 
Ahtik’s carcass was beginning to ripen. The fifth day 

Brimstone found the flesh difficult to eat; the 
sixth, impossible. To Neewa it 4, 
became increasingly delec- ¥ 
table as the flavor grew and L 
the perfume thickened. On this 
sixth day, in sheer delight, he rolled 
in it. That night, for the first time, 
Brimstone could not sleep with him. 
The seventh day brought the climax. 
Ahtik now fairly smelled to heaven. 
The perfume of him drifted up 
k and away on the soft June 
wind until all the crows in the 
country were gathering. It 
drove Brimstone, slinking like 
a whipped cur, down into { 
the creek bottom. When , & 
Neewa came down for 
a drink after his 
morning 


ee 


With a triumphant yelp, Brimstone took after the fisher- 
cat. After all, it was simply a mi 


mistake in judgment. 
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By James Oliver Curwood 


feast, Brimstone sniffed him over for a moment and then 
sunk away from him again. As a matter of fact, there 
was small difference between Ahtik and Neewa now, 
except that one lay still and the other moved. Both 
smelled dead. Both were decidedly “well hung.” Even 
the crows circled over Neewa, wondering why it was that 
he walked about like a living thing. 

That night Brimstone slept alone under a clump of bush 
in the creek-bottom. He was hungry and lonely, and for 
the first time in many days he felt the bigness and empti- 
ness of the world. He wanted Neewa. He whined for 
him in the starry silence of the long hours between dark- 
ness and dawn. The sun was well up before Neewa came 
down the hill. He had finished his breakfast and his 
morning roll, and he was worse than ever. Again Brim- 
stone tried to coax him away, but Neewa was disgustingly 
fixed in his determination to remain in his present glory. 
And this morning he was more than usually anxious to 
return to the dip. All of yesterday he had found it nec- 
essary to frighten the crows away from his meat, and 
today they were doubly persistent in their efforts to rob 
him. With a grunt and a squeal to the pup, he hustled 
back up the hill after he had taken his drink. 

His trail entered the dip through the pile of rocks from 
which Brimstone and he had watched the battle between 
Maheegun and the two owls, and as a matter of caution 
he always paused for a few moments among these rocks to 
make sure that all was well in the open. This morning 
he received a decided shock. Ahtik’s carcass was literally 
black with crows. Kakakew and his Ethiopic 
horde of scavengers had descended in a cloud, 
and they were tearing and fighting and beating 
their wings about Ahtik as if all of them had | 
gone mad. Another cloud was hover- _, | 
ing in the air; every bush and sapling f 
near by was bending under the weight ({;\ » 
of them, and in the sun their jet-black \y 
plumage glistened as if they had just \/! 4 
come out of the bath of a tinker’s | { ’ 
pot. Neewa stood astounded. I o| / 
He was not frightened, be- 
cause he had driven the cow- 
ardly robbers away many 
times. But never had there 
been so many of them. } 
He could see no trace of Fy, 
his meat. Even the 
ground 
was black. gis 
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table event. 
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He rushed out from the rocks with his lips drawn back, 
just as he had rushed a dozen or more times before. There 
was a mighty roar of wings. The air was darkened by 
them, and the ravenish screaming that followed could have 
been heard a mile away. This time Kakakew and his 
mighty crew did not fly back to the forest. Their number 
gave them courage. The taste of Ahtik’s flesh and the 
flavor of it in their nostrils drunkened them to the point 
of madness with desire. 

Neewa was dazed. Over him, behind him, on all sides 
cf him they swept and circled, croaking and screaming at 
him, the boldest of them swooping down to beat at him 
with their wings. Thicker grew the menacing cloud, and 
then suddenly it descended like an avalanche. It covered 
Ahtik again. In it Neewa was fairly smothered. He felt 
himself buried under a mass of wings and bodies, and he 
began fighting, as he had fought the owls. A score of 
pincerlike black beaks fought to get at Neewa’s hair and 
hide; others stabbed at his eyes; he felt his ears being 
pulled from his head, and the end of his nose was a bloody 
cushion within a dozen seconds. The breath was beaten 
out of him; he was blinded and dazed, and every square 
inch of him was aquiver with its own excruciating pain. 
He forgot Ahtik. The one thing in the world he wanted 
most was a large open space in which to run. 

Putting all his strength into the effort, he struggled to 
his feet and charged through the mass of living things 
about him. At this sign of defeat many of the crows left 
him to join in the feast. By the time he was halfway to 

the cover into which Maheegun had gone, all 

had left him but one. That one may have 
| been Kakakew himself. He had fastened 
| himself like a rat-trap to Neewa’s stubby tail, 
#' and there he hung on like grim death while 
f' Neewaran. He kept his hold until his victim 
was well into the cover: Then he flopped 
himself into the air and rejoined his brethren 
at the putrefied carcass of the bull. 

If ever Neewa had wanted Brimstone, he 
wanted him now. Again his entire viewpoint 
of the world was changed. He was stabbed 
in a hundred places. He burned as if afire. 
Even the bottoms of his feet hurt him when 
he stepped on them, and for half an hour he 
hid himself under a. bush, licking his 
wounds and sniffing the air for Brim- 
stone. 

Then he went down the slope into the 
creek-bottom and hurried to the foot of 
the trail he had made to and from the 
dip. Vainly he quested about him for 
his comrade. He grunted and squealed 
and tried to catch the scent of him in 
the air. He ran up the creek a distance, 
and back again. Ahtik counted nothing 
now. : 

And Brimstone was gone. 





A QUARTER of a mile away Brim- 
stone had heard the clamor of the 
crows. But he was in no humor to turn 
back, even had he guessed that Neewa 
was in need of his help. He was hungry 
from long fasting, and for the present 
his disposition had taken a decided turn. 
He was in a mood to tackle anything in 
the eating line, no matter how big, but he. 
was a good mile from the dip in the side 

of the ridge before he found even a crawfish, 
He crunched this down, shell and all. It 
helped to take the bad taste out of his mouth. 
The day was destined to hold for him an unforget- 
Now that he was alone, the memory of his 
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master was not so vague as it had been yesterday and the 
Brain-pictures came back to him more viv- 
idly as the morning lengthened into afternoon, bridging 
slowly but surely the gulf that Neewa’s comradeship had 
For a time the exciting thrill of his adventure 
Half a dozen times he hesitated on the point 
It was hunger that always 
He found two more craw- 


days before. 


wrought. 
was gone. 


of turning back to Neewa. 

drove him on a little farther. 
fish. Then the creek deepened, and its water ran slowly 
Twice he chased old rabbits, who got 
away from him easily. Once he came within an ace of 


and was darker. 


catching a young one. Fre- 
quently a partridge rose 
with a thunder of wings. 
He saw moose-birds and 
jays and many squirrels. 
All about him was meat 
which it was impossible for 
him to catch. Then for- 
tune turned his way. Pok- 
ing his head into the end 
of a hollow log, he cornered 
a rabbit so completely 
there was no escape. Dur- 
ing the next few minutes he 
indulged in the first square 
meal he had eaten for three 
days. 

So absorbed was he in 
his feast that he was un- 
conscious of a new arrival 
on the scene. He did not 
hear the coming of Oochak, 
the fisher-cat; nor for a 
few moments did he smell 
him. It was not in 
Oochak’s nature to make a 
disturbance. He was by 
birth and instinct a valiant 
hunter and a gentleman, 
and when he saw Brim- 
stone, whom he took to be 
a young wolf, feeding on a 
. fresh kill, he made no move 
to demand a share for 
himself. Neither did he 
run away. Undoubtedly 
he would have continued 
on his way very soon if the 
pup had not finally sensed 
his presence and faced him. 

Oochak had come from 
the other side of the log 
and stood not more than 
six feet distant. To one 
who knew as little of his 
history as Brimstone, there 
was nothing at all ferocious 
about him. He was shaped 
like his cousins the weasel, 
the mink and the skunk. 
He was about half as high 
as Brimstone, and fully as 
long, so that his two pairs 
of short legs seemed some- 


what out of place, like those of a dachshund. He ais 
ably weighed between eight and ten pounds, had a bullet 
head, almost no ears, and atrocious whiskers. Also he had 
a bushy tail and snapping little eyes that seemed to bore 
clean through whatever he looked at. 
accidental presence was a threat and a challenge. 
Oochak looked like an easy victim if it came to a fight. 
So Brimstone pulled back his lips and snarled. 


footed exit. 


had made it. 


greatest fighter in North America. 
the one minute that followed his assault Brimstone wom) 





Mr. Curwood in camp in the Far North, 


Ir ’S a great advantage to a writer to know his subject 
at first hand. That is one reason James Oliver Curwood’s 
stories of the Great Outdoors are so much better than 
other writers. Curwood knows. Not only has he 
hunted and fished and explored through practically all the 
Northland; he has had the time and the patience to 
study the people and the animals. 

These stories of “The Baby Nomads of the North” 
could not have been written without his knowledge. 
They do the thing no other writer has attempted: they 
show us the humor of life in the wild. The romance 
and the adventure of the life, too, of course; but it’s the 
good humor in these stories that “got” us so strongly. 
We think they are the most enjoyable short stories 
appearing this year. There will be six more of them— 
one in each issue for the next six months. 





the Beaver and the Loon. 

It was not a trail. 
To Brimstone his 
Besides, 


. was there to-night. » 
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Oochak accepted this as an invitation for him to mam 
on, and being a gentleman who respected other penis 
preserves, he made his apologies by beginning a yg 
This was too much for the pup. Oochaks 
afraid of him. He was running away 
umphant yelp Brimstone took after the fisher-cat. ; 

After all, it was simply a mistake in judgment. gue 
two-footed animals, with bigger brains than Brimstonal 
For Oochak was for his size and weight i 


ts 


and with a} 


Just what happened 


never be able quite to 

derstand. It was not ing 
ality a fight. It was aon 
sided immolation, a mages 
cre. His first impressigg 
was that he had tackled 


dozen Oochaks instead gf 
one. Beyond that first] 


pression his mind did ap 
work or his eyes visuals 
He was whipped as | 
would never be whipg 
again in his life. Hey 
cut and bruised and bi 
he was strangled @ 
stabbed; he was so utté 
mauled that for a Spm 
after Oochak had 
Brimstone continued 
rake the air with his pam 
unconscious of the fact # 
the affair wes over. Whee 
he opened his eyes, 
found himself alone, 
slunk into the hollow § 
where he had cornered ti 
rabbit. 3 
In there he lay a gam 
half-hour trying hard @ 
comprehend just what} 
happened. The sun 


setting when he draggel: 


himself out. 


He limped. 


His one good ear was bits 
ten clean through. Thee? 
were bare spots on his hide 
where Oochak had scrapetl 


the hair off. His bone 


ached; his throat was Som 
and there was a lump 
one eye. He looked [om 
ingly back over the “homie 


trail. Up there was Neewa 


With the lengthening rE 


ows of the day’s 
great loneliness crept 1 


him, and a desire to # m 


back to his comrade. 
Oochak had gone that 
—and Brimstone did 


want to meet Oocham 


again. 


ther south and east, 


haps a quarter of a mile before the sun disappeall 
entirely. At dusk he struck the Big Rock portage Det™ 


Only at rare intervals did voyage 
coming down from the north make use of it in their pa 

from one waterway to the other. 
year a wolf might have caught the scent of man in it 
For a space Brimstone was 


ui 


He wandered a little fat 


Three or four timesae 


me 
a 





2 of pincerlike black beaks fought to get at Neewa's hair and hide. Putting all his strength into the effort, he struggled to his feet and charged through the mass 
v of living things about him. 
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into the rigidity of rock by a single overwhelming emotion. 
All other things were forgotten in the fact that he had 
struck the trail of man—and therefore the trail of Chal- 
loner, his master. He began to follow it. Darkness 
came, and he was still following it. In the light of the 
stars he persisted, all else crowded from him but the 
homing instinct of the dog and the desire for a master. 

At last he came almost to the shore of the Loon, and 
there he saw the campfire of Makoki and the white man. 

He did not rush in. He did not bark or yelp. The 
hard schooling of the wilderness had already set its mark 
upon him, and he slunk in cautiously—and then stopped, 
flat on his belly, just outside the rim of firelight. Then he 
saw that neither of the men was Challoner. But both 
were smoking, as Challoner had smoked. He could hear 
their voices, and they were like Challoner’s voice. 
And the camp was the same —a fire, a pot hanging 
over it, a tent, and the odors of recently cooked 
things in the air. 

Another moment or two, and he would have gone 
into the firelight. But the white man rose to his 
feet, stretched himself as Brimstone had often seen 
Challoner stretch, and picked up a stick of wood as 
big as his arm. He came within ten feet of Brimstone 
—and Brimstone wormed himself just a little toward him 
and stood up on his feet. It brought him into a half-light. 
His eyes were aglow with the reflection of the fire. 

And the man saw him. 

In a flash the club he held was over his head; 
it swung through the air with the power of a 
giant arm behind it, and was launched 
straight at Brimstone. Had it struck 
squarely, it would have killed him. 

The big end of it missed him; the 
smaller end landed against his 
neck and shoulder, driving 

him back 

into the 


4 


gloom 

with such 

force and 

suddenness 

that the man 

thought he had 

done for him. He 

called out loudly to Ma- 

koki that he had killed a 

young wolf or a fox, and dashed 
out into the darkness where the pup had disappeared. 

The club had knocked Brimstone fairly into the heart 
of a thick ground-spruce. There he lay, making no sound, 
with a terrible pain in his shoulder. Between himself and 
the fire he saw the man bend over and pick up the club. 
He saw Makoki hurrying toward him with another club, 
and under his shelter he made himself as small as he 
could. He was filled with a great dread, for now he under- 
stood the truth. These men were not Challoner. They 
were hunting for him—with clubs in their hands. He 
knew what the clubs meant. His shoulder was almost 
broken. 

He lay very still while the men searched about him. 
The Indian even poked his stick into the thick ground- 
spruce. The white man kept saying that he was sure he 
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had made a hit, and once he stood so near that Brin. 
stone’s nose almost touched his boot. He went back ang 
added fresh birch to the fire, so that the light of it illup, 
ired a greater space about them. Brimstone’s heart stood 
still, But the men searched farther on and at last Went 
back to the fire. 

For an hour Brimstone did not move. The fire bum 
itself low. The old Cree wrapped himself in a bla 
and the white man went into his tent. Not until then gj 
the pup dare to crawl out from under the spruce. Wig 
lis bruised shoulder making him limp at every step, jy 
hurried back over the trail which he had followed SO hope. 
fully a little while before. The man-scent no longer mg 


Head over 


heels 
went nn 


the slope. 


a his 
beat swiftly 
with joy. It wasa 
menace now, a warning, 
a thing from which he wanted to 
get away. He would sooner have faced 
Oochak again, or the owls, than the white man 
with his club. 
The night was very still when he dragged him 
self back to the hollow log in which he had killed the 
rabbit. He crawled into it and nursed his wounds through 
all the rest of the hours of darkness. In the early morning 
he came out and ate the rest of the rabbit. 

After that he faced the north and west—where Neewa 
was. There was no hesitation now. He wanted Neewa 
again. He wanted to nuzzle him with his nose and lick 
his face even though he did smell to heaven. He wanted 
to hear him grunt and squeal in his funny, companionable 
way; he wanted to hunt with him again, and play wilh 
him, and lie down beside him in a sunny spot and sleep. 

He set out. And Neewa, far up the creek, still followed 
hopefully and yearningly over the trail of Brimstone. 

Halfway to the dip, in a small open meadow that was4 
glory of sun, they met. There was no very great demo 
stration. They stopped and looked at each other for 3 
moment, as if to make sure there was no mistake. Neews 
grunted. Brimstone wagged his tail, and they smel 
noses. Neewa replied with a squeal; Brimstone whined. 

It was as if they had said: 

“Hello, Brimstone!”’ 

“Hello, Neewa!” 

And then Neewa lay down in the sun, and Brimstone 
sprawled himself out beside him. After all, it was’ 
funny world. It went to pieces now and then, but# 
always came together again. : 

And to-day their world had thoroughly adjusted itself. 

Once more they were chums—and they were happy: 


“The Long Sleep,” another delightful story of “The 
Baby Nomads of the North,” appears in our next issue. 
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¥ back MEE hat God must take a broader view than Mr. Blackstone.* You will agree with 
Of it ilu Uncle Abner — and with us in our enthusiasm for this cleverly contrived drama. 
heart stood 
t last wap 
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out on a formal garden, great beech trees and the bow 
of the river. Within it was a sort of library. There 
were bookcases built into the wall, to the height of a man’s 


| was a big, sunny room. The long windows looked 





tan head, and at intervals between them, rising from the floor 
vent down to the cornice of the shelves, were rows of mahogany draw- 
1¢ slope, ers with glass knobs. There was also a flat writing table. 


It was the room of a traveler, a man of letters, a dreamer. 
On the table were an inkpot of carved jade, a paperknife of 


heart @ ivory with gold butterflies set in; three bronze storks, with 
wiftly MM their backs together, held an exquisite Japanese crystal. 

t was a The room was in disorder—the drawers pulled out and 
warning, the contents ransacked. ; 

re Abner stood leaning against the casement of the window, 





looking out. Randolph sat in a chair beside the table, his 
eyes on the violated room. 

gall he said, “I don’t like this Englishman Gos 
fy ld 

The words seemed to arouse my uncle out of the deeps 
of some reflection, and he turned to Randolph. 

“Gosford!” he echoed. 

“He is behind this business, Abner,” the Justice went on. 
“Mark my word! He comes here when Marshall is dying; 
he forces his way to the man’s bed; he puts the servants 
out; he locks the door. Now, what business had this 
Englishman with Marshall on his deathbed? What busi- 

















i ness of a secrecy so close that Marshall’s son is barred out 
y= by a locked door?” 
— He paused and twisted the seal ring on his finger. 





“When you and I came to visit the sick man, Gosford 













+ was always here, as though he kept a watch upon us, and 
a5 when we left, he went always to this room to write his let- 
lemon- ters, as he said. 
a “And more than this, Abner; Marshall is hardly in his 
mnelled frave before Gosford writes me to inquire by what legal 
a process the dead man’s papers may be examined for a will. 
ined. And it is Gosford who sends a negro riding, as if the devil 
were on the crupper, to summon me in the name of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, to appear and examine into the 
san circumstances of this burglary. 
va ts I mistrust the man. He used to hang about Marshall 
vat i mt his life, upon some enterprise of secrecy; and now he 
: takes possession and leadership in his affairs, and sets the 
itself. Man's son aside. In what right, Abner, does this adven- 





Englishman feel himself secure?” 
My uncle did not reply to Randolph’s discourse. His 
Omment was in another quarter. 






T THINK,” remarks Uncle Abner in this tensely interesting law-mystery story, 


the FORTUNE 










“A misfortune- 
teller,” replied 
' myuncle. “I see here a 

misfortune to Mr. An- 
: thony Gosford.” 



















“Here is young Marshall and Gaeki,” he said. 

The Justice rose and came over to the window. 

Two persons were advancing from the direction of the 
stables—a tall, delicate boy, and a strange old man. The 
old man walked with a quick, jerky stride. He wore a 
cloak fastened with a brass wolf-head clasp. It was the 
old country doctor Gaeki. I used to fear him when he 
walked the ridges about his practice, his cloak flapping 
around his thin legs, for he would ride only when the dis- 
tances were great. And unlike any other man of his pro- 
fession, he would work as long and as carefully on the body 
of a horse as he would on the body of a man, snapping out 
his quaint oaths, and in a stress of effort, as though he 
struggled with some invisible creature for its prey. The 
negroes used to say that the Devil was afraid of Gaeki, and 
he might have been, if to disable a man or his horse were 
the Devil’s will. But I think, rather, the negroes imagined 
the Devil to fear what they feared themselves. 

“Now, what could bring Gaeki here?” said Ran- 
dolph. 

“Tt was the horse that Gosford overheated in his race to 
you,” replied my uncle. “I saw him stop in the road where 
the negro boy was leading the horse about, and then call 
young Marshall.” 

“It was no fault of young Marshall, Abner,” said the 
Justice. “But, also, he is no match for Gosford. He is a 
dilettante. He paints little pictures after the fashion he 
learned in Paris, and he has no force or vigor in him. His 
father was a dreamer, a wanderer, one who loved the world 
and its frivolities, and the son takes that temperament, sof- 
tened by his mother. He ought to have a guardian.” 

“He has one,” replied my uncle. 
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“A guardian!” repeated Randolph. 
“What court has appointed a guardian 
for young Marshall?” 

“A court,” replied 
my uncle, “that 
does not sit under 
the authority of Vir- 
ginia. The helpless, 

Randolph, in their 
youth and inexperi- 
ence, are not 
wholly 

given <a 
over 

to the 

spoiler.” 


\% 


He brought out a sheet of folded 
foolscap. He stood up and faced 
my uncle and the men about the 
room. “This man,” he said, in- 
. dicating Gosford, “thas no right to 
take all my father had.” 


The boy they talked about was very young—under 
twenty, one would say. He was blue-eyed and fair-haired, 
with thin, delicate features, which showed good blood long 
inbred to the loss of vigor. He had the fine, open, gen- 
erous face of one who takes the world as in a fairy story. 
It was such a face; but now there was care and anxiety 
in it, and a furtive shadow, as though the lad’s dream of 
life had got some rude awakening. 

At this moment the door behind my uncle and Randolph 
was thrown violently open, and a man entered. He was a 
person with the manner of a barrister, precise and dapper: 
he had a long, pink face, pale eyes, and a close-cropped 
beard that brought out the hard lines of his mouth. He 
bustled to the table, put down a sort of portfolio that held 
an inkpot, a writing-pad and pens, and drew up a chair 
like one about to take the minutes of a meeting. And all 
the while he apologized for his delay. He had important 
letters to get off in the post, and to make sure, had carried 
them to the tavern himself. 

“And now, sirs, let us get about this business,” he fin- 
ished, like one who calls his assistants to a labor. 

My uncle turned about and looked down at the man. 

“Is your name Gosford?” he said in his cold, level voice. 

“It is, sir,” replied the Englishman, “—Anthony Gos- 
ford.” 

“Well, Mr. Anthony Gosford,” replied my uncle, “kindly 
close the door that you have opened.” 3 


The Fortune Teg 


Randolph plucked out his snuffbox and trumpeted in jig 
many-colored handkerchief to hide his laughter. 

The Englishman, thrown off his patronizing manne 
hesitated, closed the door as he was bidden—and could py 
regain his fine air. 

“Now, Mr. Gosford,” my uncle went on, “why was this 
room violated as we see it?” 

“It was searched for Peyton Marshall’s will, sir,” repligj 
the man. 

“How do you know that Marshall had a will?” gig 
Abner. 

“I saw him write it,” returned the Englishman, “herejy 
this very room, on the eighteenth day of October, 
1854.” 

“That was two years ago,” said Abner. “Was th 
will here at Marshall’s death?” 
“It was. He told me on his deathbed.” 
“And it is gone now?” 
“Tt is,” replied the Englishman. 
“And now, Mr. Gosford,” said my uncle, “how do yay 
know this will is gone unless you also know precisely 
where it was?” 

“TI do know precisely where it was, sir,” returned th 
man. “It was in the row of drawers on the right of 
the window where you stand—the second drawer from 

the top. Mr. Marshall put it there when he wrt 

it, and he told me on his deathbed that it remained 
there. You can ‘see, sir, that the drawer has been 
rifled.” 
My uncle looked casually at the row of mahogany 
drawers rising along the end of the bookcase. Th 
second one and the one above were open; the others below 
were closed. : 
“Mr. Gosford,” he said, “you would have some 
interest in this will, to know about it so pr 
cisely.” 
“And so I have,” replied the man; “it left 
me a sum of money.” 
“A large sum?” 
“A very large sum, sir.” : 
“Mr. Anthony Gosford,” said Ab 
ner, “for what purpose did Peyton 
Marshall bequeath you a large sum of 
money? You are no kin; nor was he in your debt.” 
The Englishman sat down and put his fingers together 
with a judicial air. 

“Sir,” he began, “I am not advised that the purpose ofa 
bequest is relevant, when the bequest is direct and unet- 
cumbered by the testator with any indicatory words of 
trust or uses. This will bequeaths me a sum of money. 
I am not required by any provision of the law to show the 
reasons moving the testator. Doubtless, Mr. Peyton Mar 
shall had reasons which he deemed excellent for this cours, 
but they are, sir, entombed in the grave with him.” 

My uncle looked steadily at the man, but he did not 
seem to consider his explanation, nor to go any further om 
that line. 

“Ts there another who would know about this will?” he 
said. 

“This effeminate son would know,” replied Gosford, 4 
sneer in the epithet, “but no other. Marshall wrote the 
testament in his own hand, without witnesses, as he had the 
legal right to do under the laws of Virginia. The Justice, 
he added, “Mr. Randolph, will confirm me in the legality 
of that.” 

“It is the law,” said Randolph. “One may draw up4 
holograph will if he likes, in his own hand, and it is 
without a witness in this State, although the law does mt 
so run in every commonwealth.” ; 

“And now, sir,” continued the Englishman, turning ® 
my uncle, “we will inquire into the theft of this testament 

But my uncle did not appear to notice Mr. Gosford. 
seemed perplexed arid in some concern. 
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“Randolph,” he said, “what is your definition of a 


crime?” 





































“Tt is a violation of the law,” replied the Justice. 
could mg “] do not accept your definition,” said Abner. “It is, 
h rather, I think, a violation of justice—a violation of some- 
Y Was this thing behind the law that makes an act a crime. I 
rey think,” he went on, “that God must take a broader view 
It,” replied than Mr. Blackstone and Lord Coke. I have seen a mur- 
; der in the law that was, in fact, only a kind of awful acci- 
wil?” sai dent, and I have seen your catalogue of crimes gone about 
ee by feeble men with no intent except an adjustment of their 
n, “here ip rights. Their crimes, Randolph, were merely errors of 
fF October, their impractical judgment.” ; 
. Then he seemed to remember that the Englishman was 
“Was the present. 
“And now, Mr. Gosford,” he said, “will you kindly ask 
young Marshall to come in here?” 
The man would have refused, with some rejoinder, but 
my uncle was looking at him, and he could not find the 
OW do you courage to resist my uncle’s will. He got up and went out, 
Precisely and presently returned followed by the lad and Gaeki. 
The old country doctor sat down by the door, his leather 
urned ‘the case of bottles by the chair, his cloak with its brass wolf- 
right of head clasp still fastened under his chin. Gosford went 
wer from back to the table and sat down with his writing ma- 
he Wilt terials to keep notes. The boy stood. 
remand My uncle looked a sie ae 
has been ‘ Randolph sat in a chair 
long time at the lad. Se, beside the table, his 
His face was grave, eyes on the violated 
rahogany HF byt when he spoke, his room. “Abner,” he 
se. The voice was gentle. — said, “I don't _like 
rs below this Englishman Gos- 
ford.” 
ive some 
$0 pe: 
“it left 
aid Ab- 
Peyton 
sum of 
r debt.” 
ogether 
ase of a 
| unen- 
yrds of 
money. 
ow the 
2 Mar- 
COUTSE, 
id not 
her on 
1?” he 
ord, a 
te the 
id the 
tice,” 
pality 
up 4 
wad “My boy,” he said, “every man has the right to fight 





pe, but not with the Devil’s weapons.” 
rod Paused and lifted his chin above his big stock. 








g to te is one reason,” he went on, “if no other, why an 
ont.” = fable man must not use the Devil’s implements, and 
He 18 because he handles them so badly. One must have 
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labor at his work have skill in the handling of his imple- 
ments. But you and I, my boy, who have not gone to 
service under this master, cannot handle his tools.” 

He paused and indicated the violated room. 

“Now, some one has been at work here with a Devil’s 
implement, and dear me, he handled the tool so badly that 
I am very sure he never had it in his hand before. I have 
had a good deal of experience in the examination of the 
Devil’s work. It is often excellently done. His disciples 
are extremely clever. One’s ingenuity is often taxed to 
trace out the evil design in it, and to stamp it as a false 
piece set into the natural sequence of events.” 

He paused again, and his big shoulders blotted out the 
3 window. 

“Every natural event,” he contin- 
ued, “is intimately connected with 
innumerable events that precede 

_ and _ follow. 
It has so 
many ser- 
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rated points of con- 
tact with other events that the human 
mind is not able to fit a false event so 
that no trace of the joinder will appear. 
. The most skilled workmen in the Devil’s 
shop are only able to give this false piece 
a blurred joinder.” 

He stopped and turned to the row of mahogany drawers 
beside him. 

“Now, my boy,” he said, “can you tell me why the one 
who ransacked this room, in opening and tumbling the con- 
tents of all the drawers about, did not open the two at the 
bottom of the row where I stand?” 

“Because there was nothing in them of value, sir,” replied 
the lad. 

“What is in them?” said my uncle. 
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“Only old letters, sir, written to my father when I was 
in Paris—nothing else.” 

“And who would know that?” said Abner. 

The boy went suddenly white. 

“Precisely!” said my uncle. ‘You alone knew it, and 
when you undertook to give this library the appearance of 
a pillaged room, you unconsciously endowed your imag- 
inary robbers with the thing you knew yourself. Why 
search for loot in drawers that contained only old letters? 
So your imaginary robber reasoned, knowing what you 
knew. But a real robber, having no such knowledge, 
would have ransacked them lest he miss the things of 
value that he searched for.” 

He paused, his eyes on the lad, his voice deep and gentle. 

‘Where is the will?” he said. 

The white in the boy’s face changed to scarlet. He 
looked a moment about him in a sort of terror; then he 
lifted his head and put back his shoulders. He crossed 
the room to a bookcase, took down a volume, opened it 
and brought out a sheet of folded foolscap. He stood up 
and faced my uncle and the men about the room. 

“This man,” he said, indicating Gosford, “has no right 
to take all my father had. He persuaded my father and 
was trusted by him. But I did not trust him. My father 
saw this plan in a light that I did not see it, but I did not 
oppose him. If he wished to use his fortune to help our 
country in the thing which he thought he foresaw, I was 
willing for him to do it. 

“But,” he cried, “somebody deceived me, and I will not 
believe that it was my father. 
thing. I had not the health to fight for our country, 
when the time came, he said, and as he had no other 
son, our fortune must go to that purpose in our stead. 
But my father was just. He said that a portion 
would be set aside for me, and the remainder “2m 
turned over to Mr. Gosford. But this will : 
gives all to Mr. Gosford and leaves me 
nothing!” 

Then he came forward and put the paper 
into my uncle’s hand. There was silence 
except for the sharp voice of Mr. Gosford. 

“TI think there will be a criminal proceed- 
ing here!” 

Abner handed the paper to Ran- 
dolph, who unfolded it and read 
it aloud. It directed the estate 
of Peyton Marshall to be sold, 
the sum of fifty thousand dol- © 
lars paid to Anthony Gosford 
and the remainder to the son. 

“But there will be no re- 
mainder,” cried young Mar- =f 
shall. “My father’s estate is it “fA 
worth precisely that sum. He kp <4 
valued it very carefully, item * 
by item, and that is exactly 
the amount it came to.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Ran- 
dolph, “the will reads that 
way. It is in legal form, 
written in Marshall’s hand, 
and signed with his signature, 
and sealed. Will you examine 
it, gentlemen? There can be 
no question of the writing or 
the signature.” or 

Abner took the paper and read a 
it slowly, and old Gaeki nosed it over . 
my uncle’s arm, his eyes searching the 
structure of each word, while Mr. Gos- 
ford sat back comfortably in his chair like one 
elevated to a victory. 

“Tt is Marshall’s hand and signature,” said 


Sale 
He told me all about this “4 mi 


The Fortune Teller 


my uncle, and old Gaeki nodded, wrinkling his 
under his shaggy eyebrows. 
ging his grizzled head, wrote a memorandum on an enyel 
ope from his pocket, and sat down in his chair 

Abner turned now to young Marshall 

“My boy,” he said, “why do you say that some One has 
deceived you?” 

“Because, sir,” replied the lad, “my father was to leave 
me twenty thousand dollars. That was his plan. 
thousand dollars should be set aside for Mr. Gosford am 
the remainder turned over to me.” 

“That would be thirty thousand dollars to Mr. Gosford, 
instead of fifty,” said Abner 

“Yes sir,” replied the boy; “that is the way my fathe 
said he would write his will. But it is not written thy 
way. It is fifty thousand dollars to Mr. Gosford, and the 
remainder to me. If it were thirty thousand dollars y 
Mr. Gosford, as my father said his will would be, thi 
would have left me twenty thousand dollars from th 
estate; but giving Mr. Gosford fifty thousand dollars leayg 
me nothing.” 

“And so you adventured on a little larceny,” sneered the 
Englishman. 

The boy stood very straight and white. 

“I do not understand this thing,” he said, “but I donot 
believe that my father would deceive me. He never did 
deceive me in his life. I may have been a disappointment 

to him, but my father was a gentleman.” His 

voice went up strong and clear. “And I refuse 
to believe that he would tell me one thing and 
do another!” 
One could not fail to be impressed, or t 
believe that the boy spoke truth. 

“I see it!” said the old doctor. ims a 

“And I,” cried Randolph, “see 
something more than Abner’s vision. 

I see the penitentiary in the distance.” 

The Enelichean sprang 

up with an oath and ; 


across the ogi 
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“We are sorry,” said Randolph, “but the will is valid 
and we cannot go behind it.” 

My uncle walked about the room, his face in reflection. 
Gosford sat at his ease, transcribing a note on his port- 
folio. Old Gaeki had gone back to his chair and to 
his little case of bottles; he got them up on his knees, 
as though he would be diverted by fingering the tools 
of his profession. Randolph was in plain distress, for 
he held the law and its disposition to be inviolable; the 
boy stood with a fine defiance, ennobled by the trust 
in his father’s honor. One could not take his strata- 

m for a criminal act; he was only a child, for all 
his twenty years of life. And yet Randolph saw the ele- 
ments of crime, and he knew that Gosford was writing 
down the evidence. 

It was my uncle who broke the silence. 

“Gosford,” he said, “what scheme were you and Marshall 
about?” ’ 

“You may wonder, sir,” replied the Englishman, continu- 
ing to write at his notes; “T shall not tell 
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“But I will tell you,” said the boy. “My father thought 
that the States in this republic could not hold together very 
much longer. He believed that the country would divide, 
and the South set up a separate government. He hoped this 
might come about without a war. He was in horror of a 
war. He had traveled; he had seen nations and read their 
history, and he knew what civil wars were. I have heard 
him say that men did not realize what they were talking 
when they urged war.” 

He paused and looked at Gosford. 

“My father was convinced that the South would finally 
set up an independent government, but he hoped a war 
might not follow. He believed that if this new government 
were imrhediately recognized by Great Britain. the North 
would accept the inevitable and there would be no blood- 
shed. My father went to England with this scheme. He 
met Mr. Gosford somewhere—on the ship, I think. And 
Mr. Gosford succeeded in convincing my father that if he 
had a sum of money he could win over certain powerful 
persons in the English Government, 
and so pave the way to an immediate 
recognition of the Southern Republic 

' by Great Britain. He followed my 

j father home and hung about him, and 

so finally got this will. My father 

: was careful; he wrote nothing; Mr. 

3 3 ‘¢ Gosford wrote nothing; there is no 
eon » evidence of this plan; but my father 

= told me, and it is true.” 

My uncle stopped by the table 
and lifted his great shoulders. 

“And so,” he said, “Peyton Mar- 
shall imagined a plan like that, and 
: left its execution to a Mr. Gosford!” 
re The Englishman put down his pen 
and addressed my uncle. 

“I would advise you, sir, to re- 
quire a little proof for your conclu- 
sions. This is a very pretty story, 
but it is prefaced by an admission 
of no evidence, and it comes as a 
special pleading for a criminal act. 
Now, sir, if I choose, if the bequest 
required it, I could give a further 
explanation, with more substance: 
of moneys borrowed by the decedent 
in his travels and to be returned to 
me. But the will, sir, stands for 
itself, as Justice Randolph will as- 
sure you.” 

Young Marshall looked anxiously 
at the Justice of the Peace. 

“Is that the law, sir?” 

“Tt is the law of Virginia,” said 
Randolph, “that a will by a compe- 
tent testator, drawn in form, requires 
no collateral explanation to support it.” 

My uncle seemed brought up in a 
cul-de-sac. His face was tense and 
disturbed. He stood by the table; and 
now, as by accident, he put out his 
5 hand and took up the Japanese crystal 
* supported by the necks of the three 

bronze storks. He appeared unconscious 
of the act, for he was in deep reflection. 
Then, as though the weight in his hand 

drew his attention, he glanced at the 

thing. Something about it struck 

him, for his manner changed. 

~: He spread the will out on the 
table and began to move the 
crystal over it, his face close to 
the glass. Presently his hand 
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stopped, and he stood stooped over, staring into the Ori- 
ental crystal, like those practicers of black art who predict 
events from what they pretend to see in these spheres of 
glass. 


R. GOSFORD, sitting at his ease, in victory, regarded 
my uncle with a supercilious, ironical smile. 

“Sir,” he said, “are you, by chance, a fortune-teller?” 

“A misfortune-teller,” replied my uncle, his face still 
held above the crystal. “I see here a misfortune to Mr. 
Anthony Gosford. I predict, from what I see, that he will 
release this bequest of moneys to Mr. Peyton Marshall’s 
son.” 

“Your prediction, sir,” said Gosford, in a harder note, 
“is not likely to come true.” 

“Why, yes,” replied my uncle, “it is certain to come 
true. I see it very clearly. Mr. Gosford will write out a 
release, under his hand and seal, and go quietly out of 
Virginia, and Peyton Marshall’s son will take his entire 
estate.” 

“Sir,” said the Englishman, now provoked into a temper, 
“do you enjoy this foolery?” 

“You are not interested in crystal-gazing, Mr. Gosford,” 
replied my uncle in a tranquil voice. ‘Well, I find it most 
diverting. Permit me to piece out your fortune, or rather, 
your misfortune, Mr. Gosford! By chance, you fell in 
with this dreamer Marshall, wormed into his confidence, 
pretended a relation to great men in England; followed 
and persuaded him until, in his ill health, you got this 
will. You saw it written two years ago. When Mar- 
shall fell ill, you hurried here, learned from the dying man 
that the will remained and where it was. You made sure 
by pretending to write letters in this room, bringing your 
portfolio with ink and pen and a pad of paper. Then, at 
Marshall’s death, you inquired of Randolph for legal meas- 
ures to discover the dead man’s will. And when you find 
the room ransacked, you run after the law.” 

My uncle paused. 

“That is your past, Mr. Gosford. Now let me tell your 
future. I see you in joy at the recovered will. I see you 
pleased at your foresight in getting a direct bequest, and 
at the care you urged on Marshall to leave no evidence of 
his plan, lest the authorities discover it. For I see, Mr. 
Gosford, that it was your intention all along to keep this 
sum of money for your own use and pleasure. But alas, 
Mr. Gosford, it was not to be! I see you writing this 
release; and Mr. Gosford,”—my uncle’s voice went up full 
= strong,—‘“I see you writing it in terror—sweat on your 
ace!” 

“The devil take your nonsense!” cried the Englishman. 

My uncle stood up with a twisted, ironical smile. 

“Tf you doubt my skill, Mr. Gosford, as a fortune- or 
rather a misfortune-teller, I will ask Squire Randolph and. 
Herman Gaeki to tell me what they see.” 

The two men crossed the room and stooped over the 
paper, while my uncle held the crystal. The manner and 
the bearing of the men changed. They grew on the instant 
tense and fired with interest. 

“T see it!” said the old doctor, with a queer foreign 
expletive. 


The Fortune Teli: 


“And I,” cried Randolph, “see something more § 
Abner’s vision. I see the penitentiary in the distanes! 

The Englishman sprang up with an oath and ie 
across the table. Then he saw the thing. 5 

My uncle’s hand held the crystal above the figures off 
bequest written in the body of the will. The focused! 
of glass magnified to a great diameter, and under they 
enlargement a thing that would escape the eye stood’ 
The top curl of a figure 3 had been erased, and the bar 
a 5 added. One could see the broken fibers of the pay 
on the outline of the curl, and the bar of the five ay 
across the top of the three ‘and the top of the o behind#: 
like a black lath tacked across two uprights. y 

The figure 3 had been changed to 5 so cunningly as ‘3 
deceive the eye, but not to deceive the vast magnificatim 
of the crystal. The thing stood out big and crude likg 
carpenter’s patch. a 

Gosford’s face became expressionless like wood, his 
rigid; then he stood up and faced the three men acro} 
table. * 
“Quite so!” he said in his vacuous English voice, “J 
shall wrote a 3 by inadvertence and changed it. Heq 
rowed my penknife to erase the figure.” 

My uncle and Randolph gaped like men who $ 
penned-in beast slip out through an unimagined pa 
There was silence. Then suddenly, in the strained s 
of the room, old Doctor Gaeki laughed. 

Gosford lifted his long pink face, with its cropped i 
bringing out the ugly mouth. 

“Why do you laugh, my good man?” he said. 

“T laugh,” replied Gaeki, “because a figure 5 can 
so many colors.” 


And now my uncle and Randolph were no less astonis : : 


than Mr. Gosford. : 

“Colors!” they said, for the changed figure in-the W 
was black. 

“Why, yes,” replied the old man, “it is very pretty.” 

He reached across the table and drew over Mr. Gosford’s 
memorandum beside the will. 

‘You are progressive, sir,” he went on; “you write it 
iron-nutgall ink, just made, commercially, in this year of 
fifty-six by Mr. Stephens. But we write here as Marshall 
wrote in ‘fifty-four, with logwood.” 

He turned and fumbled in his little case of bottles. 

“T carry a bit of acid for my people’s indigestions. It 
has other uses.” He whipped out the stopper of his vial 
and dabbed Gosford’s notes and Marshall’s signature. 

“See!” he cried. “Your writing is blue, Mr. Gosford, 
and Marshall’s red!” 

With an oath the trapped man struck at Gaeki’s hand. 
The vial fell and cracked on the table. The hydrochloric 
acid spread out over Marshall’s will. And under the 
chemical reagent the figure in the bequest of fifty thousand 
dollars changed beautifully: the bar of the 5 turned blue, 
and the remainder of it a deep purple-red like the body of 
the will. 

“Gaeki,” cried my uncle, “you have trapped a rogue!” 

“And I have lost a measure of good acid,” replied the 
old man. 
bottle from the table. 
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“I wanted to fell you,”” said Shirley, ‘‘that — that last night's affair was not of my making 


I couldn't bear to have you think I'd break my word and tell him.” 


Bie VALLEY of the GIANTS 


THE FINAL INSTALLMENT OF A NOVEL OF THE GREAT 
AMERICAN REDWOOD FORESTS BY PETER B. KYNE 


Illustrated by DEAN CORNWELL 


A Résumé of the Story: 


HIS is the story of the California redwood forests; 
of pioneer John Cardigan and his fine son Bryce; 
of their battle with the lumber-king Pennington and 

Of Bryce’s love-affair with Pennington’s niece Shirley 
et—a story of love and life in the open. 
When Bryce returned from college, he found his father 
tearly blind and in deep business difiiculties, for Colonel 
ngton had gained control of the railroad which hauled 
Cardigan logs and refused to renew the: contract. 
Bryce fought the Colonel hard. It is doubtful if he could 
carried on, however, had not Shirley secretly, through 
sia bought the Valley of the Giants. With the aid 
money and with funds borrowed from another lum- 
Company, Bryce and his friend Ogilvy incorporated 
tial railroad and started building. ‘Their success all 
, on their ability.to cross Pennington’s tracks in 
se town of Sequoia; Ogilvy obtained a temporary tran- 
led, 1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


chise from Mayor Poundstone and the city council and 
had begun cutting the crossing when Pennington discovered 
the situation and hired the Black Minorca, a cutthroat, 
to attack Bryce and his party with a rifle and drive them 
off until he, Pennington, could get a restraining order. 
Bryce was wounded in the arm by the Colonel’s assassin; 
and Pennington contrived to “kill” his locomotive at the 
crossing-point so that, with no legal right to move it, 
Bryce couldn’t proceed. (The story follows from this point.) 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


he walked to his car and climbed into it. Ogilvy re- 
mained merely long enough to give orders to the fore- 
man to gather up the tools, store them in the machine-shop 
of Cardigan’s mill and dismiss his gang; then he too en- 
tered the automobile, and at a word from Bryce, the car 


Ge watt made no effort to detain Bryce Cardigan as 
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slid noiselessly away into the darkness. The track-cutting 
crew departed a few minutes later, and when Shirley 
found herself alone with her uncle, the tumult in her heart 
gave way to the tears she could no longer repress. Pen- 
nington stood by, watching her curiously, coldly. 

Presently Shirley mastered her emotion and glanced 
toward him. 

“Well, my dear?” he queried nervously. 

“T—I think I had better go home,” she said without 
spirit. 

“T think so too,” he answered. “Get into the Mayor’s 
flivver, iay dear, and I’ll drive you. And perhaps the least 
said about this affair the better, Shirley. There are many 
things that you do not understand and which cannot be 
elucidated by discussion.” 

“I can understand an attempt at assassination, Uncle 
Seth.” 


The Valley of the Gia 


I will arrive late to-morrow night, and early Sat 
morning I will appear in the United States District 
with our attorneys and file a complaint and petition for ay 
order temporarily restraining the N. C. O. from Cutting 
our tracks. 

“I will have to make an affidavit to support the com. 
plaint, so I had better be Johnny-on-the-spot to do it, 
rather than risk the delay of making the affidavit to-mor. 
row morning here and forwarding it by mail to our atty. 
neys. The judge will sign a restraining order, returnable 
in from ten to thirty days,—I’ll try for thirty, because thy 
will knock out the N. C. O.’s temporary franchise—ay 
after I have obtained the restraining order, I will hay 
the United States marshal telegraph it to Ogilvy anf 
Cardigan!” 

“Bully!” cried Sexton heartily. 
clock.” 


“That will fix ther 











“That blackguard Minorca! 


“In the meantime,” Penning. 





I should have known better 
than to put him on such a job. 
I told him to bluff and 
threaten; Cardigan, I knew, 
would realize the grudge the 
Black Minorca has against him, 
and for that reason I figured 
the greaser was the only man 
who could bluff him. While I 
gave him orders to shoot, I told 
him distinctly not to hit any- 
body. Good Lord, Shirley, sure- 
ly you do not think I would 
wink at a murder!” \ 

“IT do,” she answered pas- 


made us love him! 


a | HIS installment brings to its close a beautiful 
American romance. It has been a heart-touching 
story, because it was a heart-felt story. Captain 
Kyne lived through—and fought through—the 
industrial battle which was the basis of his novel. 
He knew and loved the man who was the 
original of John Cardigan. 


By the time you read these lines, Captain 
Kyne may be in France at the head of his 
company of artillerymen. 
good right arm, Peter Kyne; you're a fine type 
of American writing-man and fighting-man. 


ton continued, “logs will 
glutting our landings. We nes 
that locomotive for its legit 
mate purposes. Take all thi 
discarded machinery and the 
old boiler we removed from the 
mill last fall, dump it on the 
tracks at the crossing and get 
the locomotive back on its nm, 
Understand? The other side 
having no means of removing 
these heavy obstructions, will 
be blocked until I return; by 
that time the matter will bein 
the District Court, Cardigan 


No wonder he has 


Here’s power to your 








sionately. “With Bryce Cardi- 
gan out of the way, you would have a clear field before 
you—” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! Surely you do not realize what 
you are saying. You are beside yourself, Shirley. Please 
please do not wound me so—so horribly. You do not— 
you cannot realize what a desperate fight I have been put- 
ting up for both our sakes. I am surrounded by enemies— 
the most implacable enemies. They force me to fight the 
devil with fire—and here you are, giving them aid and 


* comfort.” 


“T want you to defeat Bryce Cardigan, if you can do it 
fairly.” 

“At another time and in a calmer mood we will discuss 
that villain,” he said authoritatively. “If we argue the 
matter now, we are liable to misunderstandings; we may 
quarrel, and that is something neither of us can afford. 
Get into the car, and we will go home. There is nothing 
more to be done to-night.” 

“Your sophistry does not alter my opinion,” she replied 
firmly. ‘However, as you say, this is neither the time nor 
the place to discuss it.” 


HEY drove home in silence. Shirley went at once to 

her room. For the Colonel, however, the night’s work 

had scarcely begun. The instant he heard the door to his 

niece’s room shut, he went to the telephone and called up 

the Laguna Grande roundhouse. Sexton, his manager, 
answered. 

“Have you’sent the switch-engine to the woods for Ron- 
deau and his men?” . 

“Just left.” 

“Good! Now, then, Sexton, listen to me: As you know, 
this raid of Cardigan’s has developed so suddenly I am 
more or less taken by surprise and have had no time to 
prepare the kind of counter-attack that will be most effec- 
tive. However, with the crossing blocked, I gain time in 
which to organize—only there must be no weak point in 
my organization! In order to insure that, I am proceed- 
ing to San Francisco to-night by motor, via the coast road. 


will be hung up until his tem 
porary franchise expires—and the city council will mt 
renew it. Get me?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“T'll be back Sunday forenoon. Good-by.” 

He hung up, went to his chauffeur’s quarters over the 
garage and routed the man out of bed. Then he returned 
quietly to his room, dressed and packed a bag for his jour- 
ney, left-a brief note for Shirley notifying her of his d 
parture and started on his two-hundred-and-fifty-mile trp 
over the mountains to the south. As his car sped through 
sleeping Sequoia and gained the open country, the Colonels 
heart thrilled pleasurably. He held cards and spades, big 
and little casino, four aces and the joker; therefore he knew 
he could sweep the board at his pleasure. And during his 
absence Shirley would have opportunity to cool off, while 
he would find time to formulate an argument to lull he 
suspicions upon his return. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


UITE oblivious of her uncle’s departure for San Frat 
cisco, Shirley lay awake throughout the remainder of 

the night, turning over and over in her mind the variots 
aspects of the Cardigan-Pennington imbroglio. Of oe 
thing she was quite certain: peace must be declared at all 
hazards. She had been obsessed of a desire, rather ut 
in her sex, to see a fight worth while; she had planned ® 
permit it to go to a knockout, to use Bryce Cardigan’s la 
guage, because she believed Bryce Cardigan would be var 
quished—and she had desired to see him smashed—but mt 
beyond repair, for her joy in the conflict was to lie in the 
task of putting the pieces together afterward! Shen 
now, however, that she had permitted matters to go too fat. 
A revulsion of feeling toward her uncle, induced by # 
memory of Bryce Cardigan’s blood on her white 
convinced the girl that, at all hazards to her 
future, henceforth she and her uncle must tread 8¢ 


paths. She had found him out at last, and because if! | 
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_ Sepped to the door, knocked and 
Da fatered. Bryce Cardigan, ). dew awa 


fat his desk, looked up aS fromhim. “Don't ae ; oe then a slow, mocking lit- 
oa mar she cried - a “J tle smile crept around the cor- 









By Peter B. Kyne 


rbable James handed her at breakfas 
Jowing note: 


wa 


irley, dear: 
Pate: leaving you last night, 1 


decided that in your present frame y 
of mind my absence for a few days t 
might tend to a calmer and clearer 

ception, on your part, of the 


sure there was some of his own fixity of purpose, 


the resolution cost her no particular pang. 
jt was rather a relief, therefore, when the im- 
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“Don’t get up, Bryce,” she said as he attempted to 
rise. “I know you're quite exhausted. You look it.” 
She sat down. “I’m so sorry,” she said softly. 

His dull glance brightened. “It doesn’t amount to 
that, Shirley.’ And he snapped his fingers. “It 
throbs a little and it’s stiff and sore, so I carry it in 
the sling. That helps a little. What did you want 
to see me about?” 
“T wanted to tell you,” said Shirley, “that 
 .  —that last night’s affair was not of my 
making.” He smiled compassionately. 
“T—I couldn’t bear to have you think I’d 















t the fol- 


necessary tactics which in a mo- ene < me, break my word and tell him.” 


ment of desperation, I saw fit, with 


regret, to pursue last night. And in the 
that you will have attained your old 
aititude toward me before my return, I am 
leaving in the motor for San Francisco. 
Your terrible accusation has grieved me to 
such an ‘extent that I do not feel equal to 


the task of confronting you until, in a 
more judicial frame of mind, you can 
trily absolve me of the charge of wishing 
to do away with young Cardigan. 

Your affectionate 


UnctLte SETH. 


Shirley’s lip curled. With a rarer, 
keener intuition than she had hitherto 
manifested, she sensed the hypocrisy be- 
tween the lines; she was not deceived. 

“He has gone to San Francisco for 
more ammunition,” she soliloquized. 
"Very well, Unkie-dunk! While 
you're away, I shall manufacture a 
few bombs myself.” 

After breakfast she left the house 
and walked to the intersection of B 
with Water-Street. Jules Rondeau 
and his crew of lumberjacks were 
thete, and with two policemen 
giarded the crossing. 

Ronde-u glanced at Shirley, sur- 
prised, tucn lifted his hat. Shirley 
loked from the woods bully to the 
locomotive and back to Rondeau. 

“Rondeau,” she said, “Mr. Cardi- 
gis a bad man to fight. You 

ght him once. Are you going to 
do it again?” 

He nodded. 

‘By whose orders?” 

Mr. Sexton, she tell me to do it.” 

“Well, Rondeau, some day I’ll be 

of Laguna Grande and there’! 
tno more fighting,” she replied, 
aid passed on down B Street to 
the office of the Cardigan Red- 
wood Lumber Company. Moira 
tte looked up as she en- 


“Where is he, dear?” 
Shirley asked. “I 
Must see him.” 
“Tn that office, Miss si 
» Moira replied, and 
to the door. Shirley 


Came in. His left arm was _ touch 






























































“Tt never occurred to me that you had dealt 
me a hand from the bottom of the deck, Shirley. 
Please don’t worry about it. Your uncle has 
had two private detectives watching Ogilvy 
and me.” 

“Oh!” she breathed, much relieved. A 
ghost of the old bantering smile lighted her 
winsome features. “Well, then,” she chal- 

lenged, “I suppose you don’t hate me.” 

“On the contrary, I love you,” he an- 

swered. ‘However, since you must have 
known this for some time past, I suppose 
it is superfluous to mention it. Moreover, 

I haven’t the right—yet.” 

She had cast her eyes down modestly. 
She raised them now and looked at him 
searchingly. “I suppose you’ll acknowl- 
edge yourself whipped at last, Bryce?” 

she ventured. 

“Would it please you to have me sur- 
render?” He was very serious. 

“Indeed it would, Bryce.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m tired of fighting. I 

want peace. I’m—I’m afraid to let 

this matter go any further. I’m 
truly afraid.” 

“T think I want peace 

too,” he answered wearily. 
“I'd be glad to quit—with 
honor. And I'll do it, too, if 
you can induce your uncle to 
give me the kind of logging con- 
tract I want with his road.” 

“T couldn’t do that, Bryce. He 
has you whipped—and he is not 
merciful to the fallen. You'll have 
to—surrender unconditionally.” 
Again she laid her little hand tim- 
idly on his wounded forearm. “Please 
give up, Bryce—for my sake. If 
you persist, somebody will get 

killed.” 

“T suppose I’ll have to,” he 
murmured sadly. “I dare say 

you’re right, though one should 

never admit defeat until he is counted 

out. I suppose,” he continued bit- 

terly, “your uncle is in high feather ‘ 
this morning.” 

“T don’t know, Bryce. He left 

/ ». in his motor for San Francisco 

“s.@ag® about one o’clock this morn- 

“= — ing.” 
¥ For an instant Bryce 
“_-< *. Cardigan stared at her; 


‘eo 








Basing and he looked harassed sharply. “You planned to ¥ ners of his mouth, and his 
kill Bryce Cardigan! eyes lighted with mirth. 

















He put his hand on her shoulder as she knelt there before him. “Good land of love, girl, what made you do it? Why should a girl like you give @ hundaed 
thousand dollars for my Valley of the Giants?” 





4 the Valley of the Giants 


Binrious news, my dear Shirley, perfectly glorious! So 
aid fox has gone to San Francisco, eh? Left in a 
mand via the overland route! Couldn’t wait for the 

ssenger-steamer to-morrow, eh? Great jumping 
aphat! He must have had important business to 
mito.” And Bryce commenced to chuckle. “Oh, the 
Sold Colonel,” he continued presently, “the dear old 
Si What a horrible right swing he’s running into! 
you want me to acknowledge defeat! My dear girl, 
" language of the classic, there is nothing doing. I 
| put in my crossing Sunday morning, and if you don’t 
We it, drop around and see me in action.” 


FOU mustn’t try,” protested Shirley. “Rondeau is there 

"ae with his crew—and he has orders to stop you. Be- 

me you can’t expect help from the police. Uncle Seth 

fn ade a deal with the Mayor,” Shirley pleaded 

i for the police and that venal Mayor Poundstone!” 

E retorted, with another snap of his fingers. “I'll rid 

"aaecity of them at the fall election.” 

ueicame prepared to suggest a compromise, Bryce,” she 
fred, but he interrupted her with a wave of his hand. 

can’t effect a compromise. You've been telling me 

aii never build the N. C. O. because you will not per- 

eto. You're powerless, I tell you. I shall build it.” 

iu sha’n’t!” she fired back at him, and a spot of anger 

id in each cheek. “You’re the most stubborn and 


Serent man I have ever known. Sometimes I almost 
RB 


Some around at ten to-morrow morning and watch me 
an the crossing—watch me give Rondeau and his gang 
fin.” He reached over suddenly, lifted her hand and 
mit. “How I love you, dear little antagonist!” he 
ired. 
# you loved me, you wouldn’t oppose me,” she pro- 
misoitly. “I tell you again, Bryce, you make it very 
for me to be friendly with you.” 
sdon’t want to be friendly with you. You're driving 
fazy, Shirley. Please run along home, or wherever 
bound. I’ve tried to understand your peculiar code, 
youte too deep for me; so let me go my way to the 
u. George Sea Otter is outside, asleep in the tonneau 
ecar. Tell him to drive you wherever you’re going. 
ppese_you’re afoot to-day, for I noticed the Mayor 
ig to his office in your sedan this morning.” 
fe tried to look outraged, but for the life of her she 
fimot take offense at his bluntness; neither did she 
Wet a look which she detected in his eyes, even though 
iid her he was laughing at her. 
= v2, very well,” she replied with what dignity she could 
eer, “Have it your own way. I’ve tried to warn you. 
=eaank you for your offer of the car. I shall be glad to use 
| Uncle Seth sold my car to Mayor Poundstone last 
» Mrs. P. admired it so!” 
ant Then it was that rascally Poundstone who told 
we uncle about the temporary franchise, thus arousing 
We sSpicions to such an extent that when he heard his 
Motive rumbling into town, he smelled a rat and hur- 
down to the crossing?” 
F 08s bly. The Poundstones dined at our house last 
etty hard on you, I should say. But then I suppose 
ave to play the game with Uncle Seth. Well, good 
ing, Shirley. Sorry to hurry. you away, but you must 
a wag we're on a strictly business basis—yet; and you 
ent waste my time.” 
; ou're horrid, Bryce Cardigan.” 
re adorable. Good morning.” 
ou'll be sorry for this,” she warned him. “Good 
a, us She passed out into the general office, visited 
a Moira about five minutes and drove away in the 
. Bryce watched her through the window. She 
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knew he was watching her, but nevertheless she could not 
forbear turning round to verify her suspicions. When she 
did, he waved his sound arm at her, and she flushed with 
vexation. 

“God bless her!” he murmured. 
all along, and I never suspected it! 
game can be.” 

He sat musing for a long time. “Yes,” he concluded 
presently, “old Poundstone has double-crossed us—and 
Pennington made it worth his while. And the Colonel sold 
the Mayor his niece’s automobile! It’s worth twenty-five 
hundred dollars, at least, and since old Poundstone’s 
finances will not permit such an extravagance, I’m wonder- 
ing how Pennington expects him to pay for it. I smell a 
rat as big as a kangaroo. In this case two and two don’t 
make four. They make six! Guess I’ll build a fire under 
old Poundstone.” 

He took down the telephone-receiver and called up the 
Mayor. “Bryce Cardigan speaking, Mr. Poundstone,” he 
greeted the chief executive of Sequoia. 

“Oh, hello, Bryce my boy,” Poundstone boomed affably. 
“How’s tricks?” : 
“So-so! I hear you’ve bought that sedan from Colonel 
Pennington’s niece. Wish I’d known it was for sale. I'd 
have outbid you. Want to make a profit on your bar- 

gain?” 

“No, not this morning, Bryce. I think we’ll keep it. 
Mrs. P. has been wanting a closed car for a long time, and 
when the Colonel offered me this! one at a bargain, I 
snapped it up. Couldn’t afford a new one, you know, but 
then this one’s just as good as new.” 

“And you don’t care to get rid of it at a profit?” Bryce 
repeated. 

“No sirree!” 

“Oh, you’re mistaken, Mr. Mayor. I think you do. I 
would suggest that you take that car back to Pennington’s 
garage and leave it there. That would be the most profit- 
able thing you could do.” 

“Wha—what—what in blue blazes are you driving at?”’ 
the Mayor sputtered. 

“TI wouldn’t care to discuss it over the telephone. I take 
it, however, that a hint to the wise is sufficient; and I warn 
you, Mayor, that if you keep that car it will bring you bad 
luck. To-day is Friday, and Friday is an unlucky day. 
I’d get rid of that sedan before noon if I were you.” 

There was a long, fateful silence. Then in a singularly 
small, quavering voice: “You think it best, Cardigan?” 

“T do. Return it to No. 38 Redwood Boulevard, and no 
questions will be asked. Good-by!” 


“She’s been my ally 
I wonder what her 


HEN Shirley reached home at noon, she found her 
car parked in front of the porte cochére; and a 
brief note, left with the butler, informed her that after 
thinking the matter over, Mrs. Poundstone had decided the 
Poundstone family could not afford such an extravagance, 
and accordingly the car was returned with many thanks 
for the opportunity to purchase it at such a ridiculously 
low figure. Shirley smiled, and put the car up in the 
garage. When she returned to the house, her maid Thelma 
informed her that Mr. Bryce Cardigan had been calling her 
on the telephone. So she called Bryce up at once. 

“Has Poundstone returned your car?” he queried. 

“Why, yes. What makes you ask?” 

“Oh, I had a suspicion he might. You see; I called him 
up and suggested it; somehow His Honor is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to suggestions from me, and—” 

“Bryce Cardigan,” she declared, “you’re a sly rascal— 
that’s what you are. I sha’n’t tell you another thing.” 

“T hope you had a stenographer at the dictagraph when 
the Mayor and your uncle cooked up their little deal,” he 
continued. “That was thoughtful of you, Shirley. It was 
a bully club to have up your sleeve at the final show-down, 
for with it you can make Unkie-dunk behave himself and 
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force that compromise you spoke of. Seriously, however; 
I don’t want you to use it, Shirley. We must avoid a 
scandal by all means; and praise be, I don’t need your club 
to beat your uncle’s brains out. I’m taking Ais club away 
from him to use for that purpose.” 

“Really, I believe you’re happy to-day.” 

“Happy? I should tell a man! If the streets of Se- 
quoia were paved with eggs, I could walk them all day 
without making an omelette.” 

“Tt must be nice to feel so happy, after so many months 
of the blues.” 

“Indeed it is, Shirley. You see, until very recently I 
was very much worried as to your attitude toward me. 
I couldn’t believe you’d so far forget yourself as to love 
me in spite of everything—so I never took the trouble to 





The Valley of the Giang 


the elixir of life? When we parted last night, you wey 
forty fathoms deep in the slough of despond.” 

“No less a divinity than Miss Shirley Sumner! She 
called this morning to explain that last night’s fiasco my 
none of her making, and quite innocently she imparted th 
information that old Pennington lighted out for San Pry 
cisco at one o’clock this morning. Wherefore | laugh 
Te-he! Ha-hah!” 

“Three long, loud, raucous cheers for Uncle. He’s 
to rush a restraining order through the United States Dis 
trict Court. Wonder why he didn’t wire his attorneys ip 
attend to the matter for him.” 

“He has the crossing blocked, and inasmuch ag j 
Mayor feeds out of Pennington’s hand, the Colonel is quit 
confident that said crossing will remain blocked. Agim 
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“Good-by, old John-partner!” he murmured. “We'll go home together now.” With his father’s body in his strong arms he departed from the little amphitheltt 


ask you. And now I don’t have to ask you. I know! 
And I'll be around to see you after I get that crossing in!” 

“You’re perfectly horrid,” she blazed, and hung up with- 
out the formality of saying good-by. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


gwen vl after Shirley’s departure from his office, 
Bryce had a visit from Buck Ogilvy. The latter wore 
a neatly pressed suit of shepherd plaid, with a white carna- 
tion in his lapel, and he was, apparently, the most light- 
hearted young man in Humboldt County. He struck an 
attitude and demanded: 

“Boss, what do you think of my new suit?” 

“You lunatic! Don’t you know red blonds should 
never wear light shades? You're dressed like a negro 
minstrel.” 

“Well, I feel as happy as an end-man. 
you’re all chirked up yourself. 


And by the way, 
Who’s been helping you to 





the restraining order—well, if one wants a thing well dott 
one should do it oneself.” ‘ 

“All that doesn’t expain your cheerful attitude, though 

“Qh, but it does. I’ve told you about old Duncan Me 
Tavish, Moira’s father, haven’t I?” Ogilvy nodded, ant 
Bryce continued: “When I fired the old scoundrel @ 
boozing, it almost broke his heart; he had to leave Hilt 
boldt, where everybody knew him; so he wandered dow 
into Mendocino County and got a job sticking lumbe® 
the drying-yard of the Willits Lumber Company. He’ 
been there two months now, and I am informed by® 
employer that old Mac hasn’t taken a drink in all tha 
time. And what’s more, he isn’t going to take one agai 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I make it my business to find out. Mac™® 
the finest woods-boss this county ever knew; hence J 
do not assume that I would lose the old scoundrel wit 
making a fight for him, do you? Why, Buck, hes 
on the Cardigan ‘pay-roll thirty years, and I only 
him in order to reform him. (Continued on page © 
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4 Tue loneliness of the Wicked City provoked Selissa, who had 
 eathies always lived in the social whirl of a small town, to rebellion 
m. and a newspaper “personal”—but the police doubted the purity 
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MHOSSIBLY if it had not been for Mattie Hidgkin’s 
7} officious words of advice and prophecy, Selissa 
& Busting, after a few months of the loneliness, would 
Setsibly have sold the rickety nine-room frame house in 
Chicago which that nearly forgotten great-uncle had so 
Smprisingly willed her; and thereupon she would have 
Sitaightway gone sensibly back to her little four-room cot- 
tage in Junnaburg, surrounded by roses and gooseberry 
bushes and lifelong neighbors, where her thirty-eight years 
lad been calmly and comfortably—if not excitingly— 
gent. In which case Selissa would never have experi- 
iced that dreadful metamorphosis from a calm, respect- 
pe spinster member of society—known and esteemed 
diroughout the Baptist church and all Junnaburg for the 
it whiteness of her chocolate layer-cakes as well as for 
8 years of dutiful care of aged parents—to a tearful, 
, Scorned person arrested and haled before a glow- 
ting Chicago judge to prove to him and to several con- 
fmptuous plain-clothes and also blue-coated gentlemen 
flat she was neither plain crook, fancy adventuress nor 
gt-tich-quick house-owner. 
Mattie had come over to help Selissa pack her hundred 
and sixty-two glass jars of canned fruit in barrels for 
ing with the furniture. Mattie’s middle-aged arms 
Were as stout and neighborly as her tongue was brisk. 
Nignt away, wrapping two quarts of spiced plums in 
penty of old newspaper, she declared sharply: “I must 








ndrel fit Sy, Selissa, everybody in Junnaburg thinks it very fool- 
u Huw ish of you at your time of life to move away from the place 
ee dow Wiete you've lived all your life—especially when you 
pie don’t know a soul in Chicago!” 

I Hs ‘Selissa involuntarily stiffened, and took up self-defense 
ny. “warmly as though she had not lain awake several 





pag debating with herself the wisdom of that very 





‘T want to get acquainted with some place besides Jun- 
mburg, before I die,” she explained stoutly. 

ed always had a hankering,” added Selissa, half apolo- 
way, reaching for a jar of cherries, “to try city life.” 
Soull regret your hankering.” Mattie’s tone was 


Ole ively admonitory. ‘“You’l] be homesick and lone- 










of her motives. 
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“Maybe,” meekly agreed Selissa, “though”—this a bit 
argumentatively—‘“since poor Ma followed poor Pa out 
to the graveyard, I’ve felt sort of lonesome right here in 
this little house in Junnaburg, alone. And éven home- 
sick!” She sighed. as she reached for another jar of 
cherries. 

“But for all that, you’ve been right in the midst of 
your lifelong friends and neighbors,” sternly observed 
Mattie. “And you could marry old Henry Sankley 
to-morrow.” 

“I s’pose I could,” Selissa said shortly. “But I can’t 
say I’ve got any notion for spending the rest of my years 
fixing poultices for old Henry Sankley’s rheumatic back. 
And that’s about all he wants a wife for.” 

“Well, I aint got no patience with you for going away. 
Maybe after you’ve lived lonesomely in Chicago for a 
spell, you'll be glad to get back to old friends,” darkly 
warned Mattie. 

* Selissa flushed. “If I- get too lonesome,”—absently,— 
“T’ll—why, I’ll start a Lonesome Club, same as we did here 
in Junnaburg two years ago.” 

“Don’t you go starting anything like that in Chicago!” 
warned Mattie. “In a big city you don’t know who or 
what folks are, remember! Don’t you read the papers? 
You might get mixed in with a lot of undesirable—” 

“Oh, I was just talking! I’m not planning on such a 
thing at all.” 

“T should hope not!” said Mattie with severity. 
never—” Then she suddenly broke off to peer out the 
window. “There gees that worthless Joe Clockard. 
They say,”—dropping her voice condemningly low,—“a 
whole lot of folks think he took Judge Whitcomb’s silver 
fob, and that’s why he aint allowed to sweep out the 
H.K.O.F. lodge-rooms any more.” 

Selissa, reaching after the last jar of spiced pears, sent 
a brief condemning glance out the window after the man 
passing—a tall, old-young man with brown derby hat set 
jauntily back on a sleek narrow head—Junnaburg’s most 
prominent ne’er-do-well. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he did,” she commented indiffer- 
ently, “He used to steal every pencil I took to school. 
And the other day, he had the cheek to stop and offer to 
haul my goods to the depot for three dollars. As if I'd 
trust my bureau drawers and boxes to a borrowed spring 
wagon and his snooping fingers!” 


“You 
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“TI should say not,” warmly agreed Mattie, rising from 
a cramped position to depart for home and supper. 

Two days later Selissa left her home town, at early 
morning, while a nasty east wind 
rawly informed her that she had bet- 
ter have kept unpacked her heavy 
green cloth winter coat instead of the 
blue poplin suit. 

It was insult added to injury that 
Joe Clockard’s sleek, slouching form 
cut off her last hand- 
wave to Lizzie Field. 

“Drat him!” quavered 
Selissa to herself. 

Six weeks later, in her 
house in Chicago, Selissa 
finally did cry a litth— 
from sheer loneliness. As 
usual, Mattie Hidgkin 
had been right. A big, 
chilly city was no place 
for a middle-aged, untal- 
ented, unacquainted 
woman to betake her- 
self to. 

In the first place, she 
didn’t exactly like the 
house that the nearly 
forgotten great-uncle 
had left her— 
grateful though 
she might be. 

The nine rooms 

were ugly,  mil- 

dewed and ram- 

shackle. The 

front ones looked 

grimly on a grim old frame-house street, the back ones on 
garbage-cans and a vacant lot across the alley where vari- 
cus teaming companies unloaded decrepit wheels and 
wagon-bodies. 

And none of her neighbors came to call. The whole 
street was alien to her presence. Though Selissa did not 
’ know it till long afterward, both house and street had once 
been frankly listed among Chicago’s undesirables. The 
neighorhood was one of gray and furtively quiet days, but 
red lighted and furtively noisy nights. The nearly forgot- 
ten great-uncle had been one of the absentee landlords 
whom reform folks cavil at and write caustic letters about 
te the Vox Populi column. Reform folks and the increas- 
ing need of central factory-sites—mostly need of sites—had 
forced respectability and for-rent signs on the neighbor- 
hood. Naturally those of the old residents who remained 
were anxious to arouse no comment and had no desire to 
make acquaintance with newcomers. 

To Selissa in three months there spoke only the milkman, 
the mail-man, the woman next door—who came over 
and angrily accused her of stealing her maltese cat (Selissa 
was not guilty; she did not care much for cats; but she 
appeared guilty)—and a policeman who stopped in one 
Monday to warn her of the penalties of the law for not 
sooner clearing her front sidewalk of snow. 

She went downtown and felt lost in the crowds. She 
went to church and was held up and robbed of her purse 
on the way home one night. And the policeman to whom 
she complained at the next corner said severely: “Course! 
What do you expect alone on the street this time of 
night?” 

So after that Selissa restrained her church-going to 
mornings; and then Sunday afternoon and evening 
stretched before her like a gaunt, sandy desert. She had 
been raised conscientiously not even to knit on the Sab- 
bath. 


The Lonesome Chh 


She got some traps to catch the many rats that infesig) 
the walls and ancient basement. She was nervous nj 
as she heard the beasts run up and down. She came j 
dally with her meals, instead of eating them. She 
jar after jar of spiced plums, pears, peaches—and had j 
let them sour, mold and become uneatable with only be 
faint appetite to make headway in them. 

Finally lonesomeness descended heavily upon her, likeg 
long Arctic winter. She wrote voluminously to the folly 
back in Junnaburg till sheer shame stopped her pen. She 
was tempted to pack up and scoot back, but— 

“But for the rest of my natural life [4 
have to sit and listen to Mattie Hidgkin’s anj 
the others’ ‘I told you so.’ And like as not I 
get so flustered I'd give way and marty of 
Henry Sankley. And then I would be bad 
off.” She sighed—the small, unconsciously 
wistful sigh of one who might, some yeas 
back at least, have expected more of life than 
the chance to fix flaxseed poultices for 4 
rheumatic and peevish spouse. 

But when one day she found a patent 
medicine advertisement thrust in her mail-bor 
and began voraciously to fasten its hints of 
ills to her own physiological condition, she 
knew that she was in a bad way. 

“Good gracious!” she ejaculated. “Tm 
getting worse than hypochondriac old lady 
Ligstrom. There’s no question but I’ve go 
to do something.” 

It was then, and not till then, that all a 
once Selissa remembered her careless vow 
Mattie Hidgkin. Back into her sober eye 
flickered the first animation of many days 
To be sure, the idea seemed a bit preposterous, 
though once in Junnaburg it had proved sen 
sible enough. “I wonder,” mused Selissa. 
“JT just wonder—” 

Well, not for nothing had Selissa Busting been for sx 
years business manager of the Ladies’ Aid Society, for 


“I always had a 
hankering,’ 


dded Selissa, ‘‘to 


three years financial secretary of the Church Union and} " 


for five years chairman of the 
sociable committee of the Relief 
of the Worthy Poor League. 
Another woman might have 
seen more difficulties in re- 
gard to such an affair than 
feasibility. Selissa was 
used to doing things that 
it’ seemed not improper to 
do. The next day she 
inserted in a classified 
column of one of the 
leading evening news- 
papers: 

PERSONAL— 
Any lonesome person 
in Chicago who 
wishes to get ac- 
quainted with other 
lonesome folks, for 
mutual good and enter- 
tainment, will please 
call Thursday evening, 
at 8.P. M., at 857 West 

t. 


At first Selissa had 
added: ‘Refreshments 
will be served.” But 
she cautiously lopped 
that promise off the 
printed __ invitation. 
That a great host 


The policemanto 
whom she com 
plained sad: 
* Course! What 
do you exped 
alone on the street 
this time of 


night?” 
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sald come was not probable, but it was possible. - Selissa 
ag alwayS regretfully aware of her income’s limitations. 
* she made a great platter of doughnuts and a pot of 
so as to be quite hospitable if merely a small host 
me. And she spent from Monday morning till ‘Thurs- 
iy afternoon cleaning house, laundering lace curtains and 
weading furniture-polish and the spirit of glad welcome 
iver the two large double parlors. 
She bought a pot of blooming primrose for the oval- 
imped ccenter-table that had been her grandmother’s be- 
ge her, and she blithely got out her best set of crocheted 
ute which Lizzie Field five Christmases back had given 
Pr. It must be recorded that Selissa made ready for this 
Mursday evening with a thrill of 
seldom experienced by her 
hack in Junnaburg—though twice, 
io propitiate the gods of supersti- 
ion and also to warn her exuberant 
ipirit of possible disappointment, 
hard on a walnut panel 
the double old-fashioned doors. 
Pethaps no one at all would come. 
But Sélissa might have saved 
at cautious propitiation. Almost 
at eight o’clock Thursday 
ming the doorbell rang tenta- 
ively, and she opened it to invite 
9 ladies within. And almost as 
they stepped inside, a gentleman 
tame briskly up the ramshackle 


pouee, 


Two days later 
Selissa left her 


home town. 


Over the ladies lay an intangible 
air. These two women’s as- 
wed eyes, powdered faces, pol- 
ed nails and high heels were city 
s, city faces, city nails and city- 
quick heels. The two were garbed 
ainly, but not unobtrusively. They 
Bape their names glibly as Miss 
@epanche Waters and Miss Maud 
Bubbles. Blanche had heavy-lidded 
ie eyes, henna-bright hair, gray suéde heels and a flabby 
ible chin. Maud had bright black hair, white buckskin 
ls and a taut, scrawny chin. Both, at bright eye- 
had networks of fine wrinkles; but both had the 
inkest of cheeks. 
The gentleman was plainly garbed—and unobtrusively. 
@e had rather narrow, quick-moving eyes, gun-metal gray 
hue. His name, he said, was Albert Stillson. 
Though all three were quiet as Selissa with bustling hos- 
ilality ushered them into the front parlor, and none 
wid leave hat or coat on hall-tree, none of the 
ee seemed exactly diffident. Mr. Stillson’s gun-metal- 
ay eyes went closely from the worn family Bible on the 
ler-table to a framed motto on the east wall: “Friend- 
mp 1s A Flower To Be Cultivated.” Mary Walletson had 
fidered that motto for Selissa’s twenty-eighth birth- 


> @ Missa did not notice any of this threefold examination, 
$e te She had gone to the door—the bell had again rung. 
@im@itted a large, grinning young man—mechanic 

» He gave his name as just George, and grinned. 

mutes later*a slim young woman, pallid, with 

P violet eyes, and shabbily dressed, came. 

lites or so later, a stout blonde woman, about 

§ old, sealskin-coated and heavily perfumed, 

Rerself rather shyly to those present. The pallid 
wwas-named Violet Hayes; the other, Mrs. Helena 

m, Fhese two also preferred not to let go of hat 


4 _elissa, face hospitable, lengthily introduced all to all. 
E swnether or not a general conversation ensued, a 
#0n of a sort ensued. Weather, of course, was 


‘and low shoes this cold weather. 
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the opening topic. Then came a wreck headlined in the 
evening’s front sheets. Then of course the prevalent influ- 
enza served awhile. It was not till the next morning that 
Selissa recalled that she, the young man George and the 
sealskin-coated lady alone really kept the ball of talk 
rolling. 

After half an hour or so the young man George got up 
from his chair, remarked with a wide grin, “Well, folks, 
this isn’t what I’m looking for to fill my time,” and 
breezed out hall and front door before Selissa could stay 
him. 

Then the pallid, violet-eyed girl rose too. But when 
likewise Mr. Stillson rose, she hastily, with a small, 

instantly suppressed frown, sat 
down again. 

Selissa quickly begged all to 
stay a little while longer for re- 
freshments. Blanche and Maud 
had seemed about to rise, but at 
that word they hastily sat down 
again—whereat Selissa, whose eyes 
at times had their own share of 
shrewdness, congratulated herself 
upon preparedness. 

“Not much,” she explained in 
smiling deprecation as she passed 
napkins, then doughnuts and sau- 
cers of syrupy peaches, followed by 
yellow-brown coffee. 

The pallid girl began to eat and 
drink industriously. Mr. Stillson 
politely declined the coffee and 
doughnuts and played with his dish 
of peaches. The lady in sealskin 
seemed doubtful whether to eat or 
not. Blanche and Maud accepted 
all that Selissa passed them, but 
regarded their lapfuls oddly. 

They seemed, in fact, to be ex- 
pectant of something more. Maud, 
in fact, craned her neck toward the 

door leading to dining-room and sideboard. Then at 
Blanche she arched her eyebrows negatively. “I don’t see 
anything else.” - 

“Anything else?” said Selissa quickly, overhearing. 
“I’m sorry,—I would have had sandwiches, only—” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of sandwiches,” said Maud, eyes 
still toward the sideboard. 

At this a tiny, not agreeable smile appeared about Mr. 
Stillson’s mouth. Selissa saw it. So did Maud, and she 
regarded the gentleman with hauteur which her friend 
Blanche chose to duplicate. 

After refreshments had been disposed of, Selissa’s guests 
gradually departed. And whatever they said about her 
later, Selissa herself spoke her mind about them—to her- 
self. Since leaving Junnaburg, she had fallen into the 
habit of talking to herself. 

“That young man Geurge”—indulgently—“was looking 
for a noisier place.. And that Mrs. Beamer—my, she uses 
lots more perfume than she needs to. And when I get 
better acquainted with her,—she said she’d come back,— 
I’m going to tell her it isn’t healthy to wear silk stockings 
That thin, violet-eyea 
girl,”—Selissa’s voice was more grieved than disapproving, 
—‘good gracious, she needn’t have slipped those five 
doughnuts under her coat; I’d just as soon have given her 
a parcel of ’em to take home. And those two other 
women, I’m afraid I’m not going to be able to like them 
real well. I wonder what they expected to see on the side- 
board! And Mr. Stillson,”—here she mused a moment, 
—‘“T shouldn’t wonder but he lived in a hotel or some place 
like that. He didn’t seem used to talking free to people in 
a parlor. Poor man!” 
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Emboldened by her first success, but-not depending too 
much on it, Selissa reinserted the personal-that week. 

Whether curiosity or something else brought them, all 
the first comers except the young man George came again 
the following Thursday evening. And also five new ones 
appeared: a bashful oldish mechanic rooming in the next 
street, two sallow, oldish salesgirls who said they roomed 
three streets 
over, a fat, owl- 
eyed cash-boy 
and a stout, red- 
faced, breezy- 
voiced man who 
looked _ exactly 
like all authenti- 
cated pictures— 
literary or oil— 
of a ranchman 
and who said 
candidly and 
right away that 
such indeed he 
was—Burd 
Waighterly, by 
name, from Ore- 
gon, and in the 
city for four 
weeks to doctor 
an old lameness 
in his shoulder. 

Now, whether 
without the addi- 
tion of Mr. Burd 
Waighterly, Se- 
lissa’s Lonesome 
Club would have 
waxed strong or 
gone the tubercu- 7 Oi 
lar and anemic 
way of many social organizations will never be quite 
known. But three minutes after this genial gentleman 
entered her double parlors, Selissa Busting, experienced 
church and social worker that she was, knew delightedly 
that the all-desirable elementgf breeziness had been added 
to her little gathering. 

Gone was any possible constraint, that bugbear of the 
hostess! Around the rooms Burd strode genially, cheer- 
ily. He bowed deferentially to sealskin-coated Mrs. 
Helena Beamer, who fluttered; he winked at the two old- 
ish salesgirls, who giggled; he pinched the fat cash-boy’s 
ear till he snickered; he slapped the bashful mechanic on 
the back till he grinned. He said to Violet Hayes: “Say, 
sister, if I had you on my ranch awhile, your cheeks’d be 
a different shade!” Whereat she flushed, but not dis- 
pleasedly. He nodded gayly at Miss Blanche Waters and 
Miss Maud Bubbles—whereat they immediately disap- 
peared into the privacy of Selissa’s bedroom and later 
emerged with cheeks three degrees more brightly pink. 
And he shook hands heartily with the quiet Mr. Stillson. 

Of Mr. Stillson’s response to this overture it may be 
said that he merely rather limply allowed himself to be 
shaken hands with. And his gun-metal-gray eyes went 


Joe asked her pertly for her 


phone-number. With a co- 
quettish smile of protest Mrs. 
Helena gave it! 


very hard over the ranchman’s stout red face, till it seemed ° 


as though each stout feature might have been printed on 
Mr. Stillson’s mental plate. 

But no one noticed this. Mr. Waighterly thenceforth 
had the attention of the room. And in ten minutes the 
room had reached a point of gayety not reached the entire 
evening of the week before. This gayety and the presence 
of so many encouraged Selissa to organize the club, elect 
officers, draw up by-laws and so forth. So, she explained 
briskly, each would feel more that he or she “belonged.” 

The ranchman heartily seconded her little motion, and 


The Lonesome @ Bi 


there was a mild feminine chorus of azsent. On} 
Stillson did not agree or dissent, but he smiled eno 
ingly. So Selissa guessed that while he might be ay 
of few words, he really was glad to be there in a plea 
crowd, instead of off in some lonely hotel. Somehgg 
liked Mr. Stillson, in spite of his odd manner, 

Smilingly Selissa accepted the presidency of the} 
eL9'2 some Club. The fat cash-boy was made 
\ \ cording secretary. Smilingly later she 

a, her way out to the kitchen to see about om 
ing enough jars of fruit. 

And it was with candid pleasure after: 
that she watched her guests eat. The 
man took six doughnuts, one right after 
other. But the fat cash-boy took gg 
Mrs. Helena Beamer asked Selissa for; 
recipe. Selissa wished that Mattie Hidg 
was there, as she watched the two gf 
girls teasingly count the mechanic’s plats 
Pallid Violet Hayes, as before, ate avidly 
And even Mr. Stillson, though he ded 
with polite. thanks the sugared cakes) 
every watermelon preserve in his glass gam 
dish. 

But Miss Bubbles and her friend Bla 
again peered out longingly toward theg 
beard. Waighterly’s glance followed, 

Miss Bubbles winked pertly at him 

“Nothing doing. We're temperame 
guess—or we pretend we are.” 

The ranchman’ explained with . 
warmth that he wasn’t thinking of sag 
thing at all. 

Maud’s black eyes twinkled. Bland 
thick-lidded blue eyes filled with meny 
rision. She hit him smartly on the 
with her gray velvet handbag. “Oh, 
You weren’t? Oh, what a fib!” 

“You're really misjudging me, 
laughed Waighterly, and he crossed the room to helpii 
self to more coffee. g 

The large appetite on the part of all impelled Selisaimmil 
say what she had all along planned to say in ca 
little ad brought results. So she blithely held upa 
for the attention of all present, and remarked that pet 
thereafter each would like to pay small dues—sy 
cents apiece. Then sandwiches could be provided. 

There was an odd silence for a minute. 

Miss Waters broke it—in a low voice to her ff 
Maud. “I thought she had something up her sleeve” 

“You mean—” began Selissa uncomfortably, not 
that she had heard aright. . 

Blanche’s thick eyelids fluttered down disdainfully 
blue’orbs. “I don’t know as me and my lady friend hem 
be back again,” she said, reaching for hat and coat. 

However, Mr. Stillson, with a small odd smile, a 
had a dime on his extended palm. And Waigilé 
already had yanked a bill from his pocket. 

“Well, I should say so! That’s the fairest things 
heard yet this evening! Certainly this lady canta 
creation! Can she, sonny?” Jovially he slappee 
cash-boy’s fat shoulder. “No, put your money Dat 
folks! I'll pay for the crowd. I’m having a ™% 
visit this evening,”—winking at violet-eyed Violet® 
—“and I'll pony up what it’s worth to me. Tama 
it, folks. Don’t worry. My ranch’s good for si 
any month in the year!” His happy glance 
crowd like a breeze, and then he tossed the bill até 

“Qh, I don’t exactly like—” She was confused! 
yellow back—a gaudy back that Miss Bubbles and 
Waters, letting go hats and coats, regarded 4 

“Keep it,” he commanded. And any further 08 
that Selissa might have made was drowned in thé 
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; , invitation he gave all present to stand up and join So presently Waighterly brought in an armful of bottles. 
aon ce of Find the Handkerchief. Mr. Stillson was the “Oh!” said Selissa queerly. “T thought maybe you 
teal Saly one who escaped joining this game, and he earnestly meant pop or ginger ale! } 
Rite Jed an engagement downtown with a friend. “Oh, only beer?” sharply commented Miss Waters as 
alll © As he left, after Selissa smilingly got his hat and hos- Waighterly set down the outer amber bottles of his armful. 
oo bl hoped that he’d be back next week,—to which Mr. Miss Bubbles made a small moue. 
if the wad said with peculiar emphasis that he certainly “One of cocktails,” said Waighterly. Maud edged 

“Mimected to,—all present were swinging around the room greedily near, but Waighterly’s glance flashed past her and 
- al wwisily and ‘shriekingly, while the fat cash-boy ran with a_ Blanche to the small, pallid Violet Hayes. “Which do 
shal soiled handkerchief. At least the cash-boy, Waight- you—” rants 
my. the bashful mechanic and the two oldish salesgirls “Neither, Said she shortly. © 

re aft » shrieking noisily. Selissa, wiping laughter-wet eyes “I knew it,” said Mr. Waighterly. He spoke more 
Ther jm minutes later, declared that it was almost like one of to himself than to anyone else, it seemed. And he spoke 
ht afterammmber old-time school-parties. very pleasantly. Then, at the sideboard, he filled all 
took em And when after midnight Selissa went to bed, she went Selissa’s plain and fancy glasses. To several ready hands 
ssa for inthe glow that comes from having done good deeds; and _ he handed cocktail portions. “Go to it, friends! But not 
tie Higa went to sleep knowing that her second club evening had you, sonny! ”—firmly, to the fat cash-boy. Me? —in 
two gimmie a success. What she did not know was that Find the answer to some one’s query. “Oh, I stick to beer.” He 
c’s paaemandkerchief is no game to play late at night in a big quaffed half a glass. 
» avidly ay, for frame houses are great sound-repeaters. But she For some reason, some of those present seemed hurt at 


he well. Gone were her aches, her pains, her anemia. this. Miss Bubbles, cocktail-glass raised to red lips, turned 
cali Mierward when the penalty for folly had to be paid, reproachful black eyes on the gentleman and said archly 


glass sang Seliss2 reminded herself stoutly of this undeniable bless- that she didn’t like to drink alone. 


But unfortunately it is not the custom of the Chi- “Can’t help it,” smiled Waighterly. “This lame 

»nd Blnimago police or judicial force to balance a private good shoulder gives me my orders now. : 
rd the galmegainst a public ill. . Mrs. Helena Beamer declined the cocktail, and with a 
ywed A third time, for luck, Selissa inserted the personal. white, three-diamonded hand clasping gracefully a foam- 
t hime Amin came the former comers and some new—quite a topped goblet, observed haughtily that in her humble 
rperance, gmauwd of new, some with the mark of the beast, some too opinion a light drink was strong enough for anyone. 
Solid or too careful to betray any mark at all, some who pide cee ~ 14 — Bubbles might have been seen to 

i We imple, questing souls their outward appearance exchange hostile glances. 

k pr ' oat Dticinioaed them to be. sai Nearly all present had crowded out to the sideboard. 
' Presently Blanche and Maud drew the ranchman into Miss Bubbles and her friend Miss Waters regarded the 
Blanca comer and talked low and smilingly to him. He lis- crowders with obvious resentment, and their common 
. merry @qguned with what seemed hesitation; then he approached shrug indicated that bottles belonged to the buyer and to 


mn the ssa: “You're sure you don’t care, ma’am, if I go and _ buyer’s best friends. But there was nothing close-handed 
“Qh, Mgmt more refreshments? I aint particular myself—I like about Mr. Waighterly; he poured freely till the bottles 

| hing once in a while, of course. But I sure can get were empty. Had anyone been observant enough, it might 
g without it when I’m with folks that like to pass it have been observed that Mr. Albert Stillson accepted two 


to help age. Rather anxiously his eyes searched Selissa’s. glasses—one of beer, one of the stronger refreshment. It 
@ ‘Why, I don’t know—” She spoke slowly. “I myself might also have been noticed that he merely sampled each 

ed Selisaiamumk a cup of coffee and cake and maybe a sandwich is __ glass and then set it warily down, undrained. 
in caeMmeeenty to sleep on. But I don’t want to dictate—and run Selissa herself had not cared even to taste a glass. At 
i up a la@geeetything,” she smiled. one side of the room she stood distressfully regarding her 
that petigmeeme sent her small, hesitant smile on to Mr. Stillson, fellow-club-members thirst. “And while I don’t want to 
es—saj em had happened to stroll along behind Waighterly. act dictatorial and scare em all away, maybe, before the 
vided. f Stillson smiled back suavely. society is real well started,”*she murmured worriedly to the 
person nearest her, who hap- 
her {reli pened to be Mr. Stillson, “I 
— Tie, don't strike don’t like it. Though of course 
ly, not a » old Judge Whitcomb back.home 
2: < : is as good a man as ever lived, 
.infully om . 3 _ io a and he aint strictly temperance, 


) = . either.” 
friend , : Whereat Mr. Stillson’s ‘nar- 
row gun-metal-gray eyes 
rested with curiosity on the 
worried excuser. 
“Made any matches yet?” he asked abruptly. 
Selissa started, and a small flush that was part 
confusion and part pride appeared on her broad, 
kindly, freckled face. 

i . “Aren’t you sharp!” Softly she laughed. “I 
y don’t mind telling you—I know you’re not the re- 
peating kind!—that for a week now I’ve been hoping 
that a certain man and a certain young lady that’s met 
od each other here in my house might get real interested 
"> in each other and find their happiness. I guess I’m.a 
: cue bit silly for my age, but I’ve always held that, in spite 
of all the smart opposite talk that goes on these modern 
i». days, the most happiness a man and a woman ever find 

is when each is real interested in each other.” 
“Indeed!” politely returned Mr. Stillson, his gun- 


g We 
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metal-gray eyes very narrow as they remained fixed on 
Selissa’s pleasantly excited countenance. 

“And—and I believe,” she whispered, tucking up ab- 
sently a gray-brown wisp of hair that persisted in strag- 
gling down, “that these two are getting just as inter- 
ested as they can be!” Her kindly eyes sparkled across 
the room toward the ranchman. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Stillson suaveiy. ‘Blonde or brunette?” 

Selissa laughed low and mysteriously. ‘You wait and see! 
Maybe it isn’t either of them/’’—with a certain belittling 
accent which she corrected immediately with compunction. 
“Not but what I guess they’re real nice women!”—with a 
troubled glance toward them that would have betrayed 
much to anyone who knew Selissa well. “But I’d rather it 
was some one else who’ll suit him better. He seems a real 
nice man. I most know he didn’t want to buy all that beer 
and other stuff, but he was too polite to say so.” 

“Possibly,” said Mr. Stillson. 

Selissa suddenly demanded: “Say, you didn’t care much 
for the spiced plums to-night, did you? I noticed. I'll 
get you a dish of watermelon preserves.” She hurried out. 

She came back with a dish of syrupy oblongs. “I no- 
ticed last week that you seemed to like these.” 

“Why—thank you!” said Mr. Stillson, accepting the 
dish with some embarrassment and setting it down. ‘As 
it happens, this is indeed my favorite preserve—though 
I haven’t tasted it for thirty years, since I was a boy on 
the farm. But do you keep track of all your club-members’ 
preferences?” 

Selissa smiled brightly. ‘Why, there isn’t so terrible 
many. Goodness me, back home I used to know perfectly 
what kind of cake every ohe of two hundred and twenty- 
six Baptists liked best. Some one had to re- 
member, or at sociables there’d been a lot 
wasted.” 

Mr. Stillson regarded her oddly. “I wonder 
just how long she will take to play her game 
out!” he was thinking. And he didn’t like 
the thought, for somehow Selissa touched his 
heartstrings. 

Later when all were leaving except Violet 
Hayes, who it seemed was spending the night 
with the president of the Lonesome Club, the 
gentleman’s eyes narrowed till they were mere 
cold gray slits turned on that pallid, violet- 
eyed young woman. Violet flung up her chin 
and returned his narrow gaze with one that 
was wide and sullenly insolent—a bit of by- 
play that escaped Selissa, who was distressfully 
regarding the number of empty liquor bottles. 

“And I believe i'll just chuck ’em down in 
the basement,” she murmured worriedly. “I'd 
be ashamed to stack ’em on the back porch 
for the old-bottle man to carry off, for the 
neighbors’d see ’em, and land knows what 
they’d think.” 

Going out the door, Mr. Stillson looked back 
hard at the double parlors. Going down the 
outside steps, he looked back hard at Selissa 
Busting’s closed front door. He looked back 
when he was walking up the street, and he 
looked back again as he turned the corner. And when he 
had turned the corner, he looked thoughtfully up at a 
starry sky and he said to himself curiously: “Danged if 
I’m sure yet what her game is!” 

At the same moment, in her bedroom, his late hostess 
was yawning wide but saying brightly: “I’m real glad at 
last that I came to this town.” 

And Violet Hayes replied gratefully: “So’m I. I’m 
lucky you came.” The girl’s violet eyes were shy, but they 
had, at odd moments, a trick of seeming abnormally astute, 
in spite of shyness. And now they suddenly narrowed 
astutely as she coldly added: “But—but I’d like your house 


“I wonder 
just how 
long she will 
take to play her 
game out!” he 
was thinking. 


_ the doorbell rang again. 
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a whole lot better if that man Stillson had kept his steely 
orbs out of it. I’ve got him sized up all right—not that F 
put that Blanche creature or that Bubbles person wigs 

“Why, child!” Startled, Selissa turned around from the 
mirror, where she was absently twisting her gray-brow 
hair into something of the style affected by the hemp. 
tressed Blanche. “Why, child, I’m sure Mr. Stillson gin 
bothering anybody here! He’s a bit quiet and bashiy 
perhaps. But he’s certainly fond of watermelon bre. 
serves.” 


f ayn ensuing week passed rapidly for Selissa Busting, 
late of Junnaburg—and gayly. Burd Waighterly, ¢ 
Oregon, took to theaters, restaurants, taxies and candy: 
shops like a duck to water, and he mostly took Viol 
Hayes and Selissa Busting along. He was annoyed that 
Violet’s work at a dressmaking shop barred matinées, One 
pleasant evening—Wednesday—the three spent at Selisgy’s 
house. At its end—Violet as usual by that time remained 
for the night—Selissa declared plaintively: “My, that 
man’s got energy! And money! I've felt guilty letting 
him spend so much. But I’m afraid I’m going to miss him 
and”—smilingly—‘‘you.” 

Violet averted a pink face—not the pallid face of tw 
weeks back. And the violet irises had lost a certain furtive. 
ness and acquired instead a certain lovely vibrancy. “Oh, 
I don’t know,” the girl murmured shyly. “He—he might 
just be passing the time away till his shoulder gets well 
and he goes back to that ranch.” 

“Shucks!” comfortably retorted Selissa. ‘He don’t look 
at you like he is just passing his time away.” 

The girl murmured: “Do you really think so?” 

“T think so,” said Selissa, smiling. “Bythe 
way, child, do you have enough blankets on 
your bed? This old house is damp.” 

“Plenty! But’”—in a sudden passionate 
tone—“if there were no blankets at all, Id 
never be cold in your house!” 

“Now, child, we wont talk about that 
again—”’ 

“You can’t realize all you’ve done for me 
Oh, I don’t mean just because of Waighterly.” 

“You can’t realize what a bad way I was 
in when I inserted that ad,” said Seliss 
grimly. “And if I could have picked a friend 
from the whole world, girlie, I’d have picked 
you. I’m as fond of you as if you werea 
blood relation.” 

“Honestly?” demanded the girl with a pas 
sion incongruous with her usual shyness. 
“You don’t mind a bit that I—” 

“Haven’t I convinced you -yet, child?” re 
proached the older woman. “Why, I've for- 
gotten almost—” fis 

“You're the kindest woman that ever lived. 
And the girl began to sob. “The very kint 
est—” 

“Now, we wont talk about this again,” said 
Selissa with affectionate determination. 
she forcedly changed the subject. 

The next evening the bulk of the club- 
members had barely arrived and Selissa merely had 
time to note with some irritation that Miss Blanche Bub 
bles, Miss Maud Waters and Mrs. Helena Beamer wet 
doing their best to surround Mr. Waighterly, while Violet 
Hayes somewhat proudly and very quietly remained ina 
corner and permitted them to do the surrounding, ¥? 
Answering it, Selissa Busting 
amazedly found herself meeting the sleek eyes of slouchy 
Joe Clockard, Junnaburg’s chief ne’er-do-well. _ His 

The young man was as much amazed as Selissa. * 
derby hat, cocked jauntily as usual to one side 
narrow head, nearly fell off. (Continued on page I 
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Never in all history had the Bertillon experts found two thumb- prints 
t his alike —until California May’s was compared with that of Lord Exenham’s son. 
Thereby hangs the most intriguing mystery-tale we've read in a long, long time. 


The THUMB of 
PALIFORNIA 
MAY 


By EDGAR 
WALLACE 
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eR HE bombshell which Lord Exenham threw into the 
k y the realms of criminal investigation will hardly be for- 
. ets on gotten by this present generation. It is no secret 


that the spring of 1914 brought a crisis in police-affairs all 
over the world. From Yarra-Yarra to Aberdeen, from Scot- 
land Yard to Hongkong, police chiefs sat back and gasped, 
seeing the end of the most elaborate and perhaps the safest 
system that had ever been. devised by the ingenuity of 
honest men for the detection of the professional criminal. 
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Feira: For days the cables were hot with messages, and Scotland 
ay L vas Yard, which had the matter in hand, was simply over- reasons _contribut- ing to the success 
1 Seliss whelmed by the extra and unexpected work which Lord of the burglars’ coup. At any rate the 
‘a tel . Exenham’s amazing discovery necessarily involved. message ‘“‘All’s well!” reached the police- 
picked Macdermot of the Central Office, New York, Pflanzer of station at regular in- tervals throughout 
ot Chicago and Maurice de Fauberg of the Siireté were among the night until four- thirty. 

those who sent special commissions to inquire into and At four-thirty-five the station sergeant, not having been 
ha pee report upon a happening which was very rightly regarded _ signaled, called up the bank and received no reply. He 
shyness. as revolutionizing the whole system of criminal detection. waited a little while and again rang up, but without any 

The circumstances are as follows, and they are recorded greater success. Whereupon he dispatched a sergeant and 
1d?” tee with scrupulous accuracy and impartiality in Government a constable to the bank, in accordance with the instruc- 
T've fore Report No. 794 (Secret and Confidential Dactylographic tions on which this system of vigilance was conducted. 

Committee Report), whence the writer, who has been There was nothing to excite the suspicion of the patrol 
+ lived” privileged to read the four hundred and eighty pages of beyond the fact that when they knocked at the side door 
ry kine: that report, has taken the material for this account. of the bank premises, which were in a narrow court, they 

On the 7th of January, 1914, the Halifax premises of received no reply. It had been raining in the night, and 

n,” the British Weavers Bank were entered by an expert bunch the constable who patrolled this beat said he himself had 
. of bank-wreckers, presumably an American gang which been several times into the court to take shelter from the 

was known to be operating in-England at the time, and exceptionally heavy downpour and that he had not noticed 
1e club. concerning whom information had been sent forward from anything unusual. Repeated knocking having failed to 
had had New York by Captain Macdermot of that city. elicit any answer, the manager of the bank was communi- 
he Bub- The burglary had been effected on the Thursday night cated with and drove down in his car, arriving about five- 
‘er wert When it was known that large sums of money had been fifteen. 
e Violet accumulated at the bank for the purpose of honoring cer- He opened the door with his keys, and with the sergeant 
ned ina tai wage-checks. As was usual, a night watchman was and the constable—who by this time had been joined by 
g, ven onduty. It was part of that duty to communicate by tele- the inspector on duty—passed into the premises. There 
Busting phone every half-hour with the local police station. was no sign of disorder. A glimmering gas-light still 


On the night in question the calls came through regu- 
larly, and were recorded by the station sergeant. The 
watchman, a man named Timmers, had a very bad cold 
and his voice was husky, and this probably was one of the 


burned, and the party descended to the vaults. It was 
here that the worst anticipations were realized. The night 
watchman was discovered scientifically bound and gagged. 
Over his head had been drawn a canvas money-bag, such 
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as was employed by the bank for the storage of copper 
coins. The door of the strong-room was found open, and 
the boxes containing the gold, some thirty-six thousand 


pounds, were missing. 


HE watchman was released and placed under observa- 

tion, and the Halifax police immediately wired to 
Scotland Yard for assistance, Superintendent Branbury of 
the Criminal Investigation Department arriving by the 
afternoon train. 

The thieves had evidently effected their entrance by 
ckeleton keys, and the lock of the strong-room door had 
been blown out by nitroglycerin. The information that 
the night porter could supply was not very helpful. He 
had been down into the vaults to make an inspection, and 
on returning was walking across the floor of the “shop” 
when he was struck down from behind, the thieves appar- 
ently having been in the bank for some time. He recov- 
ered consciousness to hear a hoarse voice at the telephone 
giving the “All’s well.” Beyond that he knew nothing. 

The thieves had evidently made a very careful study 
before they had attempted this robbery, and as evidently 
they had duly noted the hoarseness of the night porter. 
There was only one clue discoverable in the vault, but that 
was an important one. In this room was a weighing-ma- 
chine, and one member of the gang had with singular care- 
lessness grasped the bright steel balance and left a perfect 
impression of a thumb. It was Superintendent Branbury 
who made this discovery, and he was destined to make 
another. 

An engineman on the night-shift of the Halifax Milling 
Company had been taken ill and had been sent home by 
his foreman. He was still wearing the canvas-soled shoes 
which it was his habit to wear in the engine-room, and 
in his pain he had forgotten to change these. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that he was not heard or chal- 
lenged by the robbers. He was passing the bank on the 
opposite side of the road (the hour being two-forty-five 
A. M.) when he saw three people emerge from the court; 
and one of them, he said, was a woman. 

Soon after they came into the street a big closed motor- 
caf ran up silently, and the three people returned to the 
court. He had a good view of only one of the men, whom 
he described as tall with a “wasp waist.” He was evidently 
wearing a long overcoat tightly buttoned. In the few sec- 
onds which elapsed before the arrival of the motorcar, the 
engineman heard the girl say: “I am sick of it, sick of it!” 
And the “wasp-waisted” man raised his hand with an ex- 
travagant gesture of menace and spoke in a high, shrill 
voice. The engineman heard nothing more and forgot 
the incident until the news of the robbery reminded him. 
The motorcar was also reported as having been seen by 
two constables, but neither of them had taken its number. 

Branbury acted quickly. The two men, the woman 
and the motorcar identified the gang. It was the same 
confederation about whom he had been warned by the 
New York police, and he had had at least one of them 
under observation. On the following morning he journeyed 
to Liverpool, and accompanied by an inspector of the local 
Police-force, he went to the Callipers Hotel. 

‘ “Yes,” replied the landiord to Branbury’s question, 
there is a lady staying here, a Mrs. Golding.” 

Branbury nodded. 

“That is the lady I want. Was she here on Thursday 
night?” he asked. 

The landlord thought for a moment. 

I was in Manchester on Thursday night,” he said, “but 
Iwill find out.” : 

His inquiries were not satisfactory. Nobody had noticed 
Whether Mrs. Golding was in or out overnight. She was 
certainly in the hotel on Friday, for she had slept very late. 

The landlord led the way to a private sitting-room, and 
Branbury entered unannounced. 
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The girl was sitting by the fire and rose to meet him. 
She was pretty, with a mop of golden hair, and big wistful 
eyes that met the detective’s squarely. 

“T am Superintendent Branbury of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department,” said Branbury, “and I must ask you 
to accompany me to the police-station.” 

Her lids dropped, and a faint smile played upon her face. 

“Why, I think you have made a mistake, Mr. Bran- 
bury,” she said. “Why should I go with you to the police- 
station?” 

She was in no wise confused or agitated by a request 
which would have startled most people. 

“T want to question you as to what you were doing on 
Thursday night,” said the Superintendent calmly, “and I 
shall also want your finger-print.” 

“Oh,”—she smiled again,—‘‘the Halifax robbery!” 

“You know about that, do you?” said the detective 
sharply. 

“Why, of course,” she drawled, “everybody who reads 
the papers knows about that, Mr. Branbury. If you will 
wait a moment, I will put on my hat.” 

She made a move to the other room, but Branbury fol- 
lowed on her heels. 

“Surely you can trust me,” she said in well-simulated 
surprise. 

“Your name,” he said, “is Mabel Blixon, or Jones, or 
Gatterley, and you are known in the United States as ‘Cali- 
fornia May.’ You are a member of a gang of bank-smash- 
ers, and you have been convicted on two charges, includ- 
ing the shooting of a detective, for which, by a technical 
flaw in the evidence, you escaped punishment; and I may 
be excused, therefore, the indelicacy of following you to 
your room.” 

“You have more reason to apologize for your prolixity,” 
she said with calm insolence. 


HE was searched at the police-station without any dis- 

covery being made, and submitted without resistance to 
having her finger-prints taken. From the moment Bran- 
bury compared the photograph of the impression he had 
taken from the scale, with that of the girl’s thumb-print, 
he was perfectly sure of his ground. 

“That will do,” he said. “I shall charge you with being 
concerned with two other persons in breaking and enter- 
ing the premises of the British Weavers Bank at 943 High 
Street, Halifax.” 

“Thank you very much,” she said politely. 

“You have still a chance, my friend,” said the detective. 
He spoke from the open door of the cell into which the girl 
kad strolled. 

“Of course I have,” she said, “—by telling you my com- 
panions in crime and where the gold is hidden. Unfor- 
tunately, I am not concerned in the robbery, and though I 
admit that I am the lady whose history you sketched so 
fully, I am living a perfectly honest life and have not been 
concerned in any robbery in England.” 

And this was the view she maintained. 

She came before the stipendiary magistrate and was re- 
manded. A week later, on the evidence—flimsy as it was 
—which Branbury had collected, she was committed to 
take her trial at York Assizes. Branbury came back to 
London and interviewed the assistant commissioner. 

“The evidence is slight,” said that individual, shaking 
his head, “and I do not know that there has ever been a 
case where a prisoner has been convicted on finger-print 
evidence alone. Even in the case of the Deptford murder- 
ers, there was corroborative evidence of the men having 
been recognized near the scene of the crime, half an hour 
after it had occurred.” 

“Finger-print evidence is sufficient,” said Branbury; 
“there is no doubt about the matter.” 

“The engineman, does he recognize her?” 

Branbury shook his head. 
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“He entirely failed to identify the lady. I shall have to 
make the case as strong as possible; and I purpose, with 
your permission, sir, to call the greatest authority in Lon- 
don on finger-prints.” 

The Commissioner raised his eyebrows. 

“Tt is curious you should say that. I suppose you are 
referring to Lord Exenham?” 

“Yes sir,” nodded the detective, “but why is that curi- 
ous?” 

The Commissioner pulled open a drawer and took out a 
letter. 

“T had this from Lord Exenham this morning,” he said. 

He passed the letter across to the detective, who read: 

Dear Commissioner: 

I am rather attracted by the Halifax bank robbery and 
the interesting criminal who is charged. I hope you will 
give me an opportunity of making some head-measure- 
ments. Yours sincerely, 

EXENHAM. 

“T will go down and see him,” said Branbury. “I do 
not think there is any chance of our lady’s escaping if we 
put Exenham in the box.” 

“He will hate going into the box,” said the Commis- 
sioner, shaking his head, “but you can try him.” 


ORD EXENHAM had many claims to fame. That be 
B was a scientist was not remarkable, since he came 
from a great family of scientists. Sir Hubert Exenham, 
who was a judge of the Chancery Division and one of the 
greatest patent authorities of the sixties, was himself the 
son of a judge, who was a chemist of no mean order. The 
present bearer of the title had inherited his father’s passion 
for data which he had applied very largely to the study of 
criminology. He had been chairman of four commissions 
dealing with criminals and had been one of the strongest 
supporters of the movement to introduce the finger-print 
system to Scotland Yard. He himself had collected, it is 
said, some eighty thousand impressions, and after the 
death of his only son and the marriage of his daughter, he 
had practically converted Exenham Towers into a great 
anthropological museum. 

Lord Exenham was a thin man prematurely aged. He 
stooped a little and had a nervous trick of rubbing his 
-hands together, a practice which is very common among 
people who use their hands a great deal in light and varied 
work. (Shopgirls who handle thousands of articles in the 
course of a day very readily fall into this habit.) 

“T have a telegram from the Commissioner,” he said as 
he ushered the detective into his library, a great room the 
walls of which were covered with bookshelves and cabinets, 
“and I am very glad to see you, Superintendent. I hope 
you will stay overnight.” 

“T am afraid that I’ve got to get back, sir,” said the 
officer. 

“T am interested in this case,” Lord Exenham went on; 
“but then, as you know, I am interested in all varieties of 
crimes and criminals.” 

He looked at his big library table littered with papers 
and smiled. 

“T am just finishing the third volume of my work on 
criminal anthropology,” he said, “and this case rather fits 
an illustration of mine. Now will you please tell me the 
whole story from the beginning?” 

Briefly the detective related the story of the crime. 

“Tt is extraordinary that the woman, who is quite young, 
should be so callous. I should not think she is more than 
twenty-six,” he said. 

“T saw her photograph in an illustrated paper,” said 
Lord Exenham; “in fact, it was that photograph which 
aroused my interest in the case. The ‘wasp-waisted’ man 
—you have not found him?” 

“No, My Lord,” said the other; “we have searched 
everywhere, and the woman will tell us nothing.” 
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“Tt is very curious, very curious,” 
drumming his fingers on the table. “I suppose that girl 
was a nice girl once—well educated, you say? The em. 
ployment of the word prolixity rather suggests as much, 
though of course quite common people often get hold of 
long word which they work to death.” 

“She was probably a criminal from her childhood. Thes 
people start very young,” said Branbury. 

“T should not imagine so,” said the scientist quietly, 4 
think you are underrating the demoralizing power of oy 
sex, Mr. Branbury. If you investigate this matter to its 
beginnings, you will find that a man has had a very ex- 
traordinary influence upon this unfortunate woman. Yoy 
will note from the evidence of your engineer that she 
protested that she was tired of the business, and you will 
probably find that behind all the calmness and cynicism 
which is a mark of the habitual criminal, especially the 
woman criminal, there is a big aching heart, my friend, I 
am talking like a sentimentalist,” he laughed; “now let us 
get down to very unsentimental facts. Have you any data, 
any measurements to give me?” 

“I have brought her finger-prints, and it is upon that 
subject that I want to see you. I shall ask you to bes 
kind as to go into the box as a witness for the prose. 
cution.” 

Lord Exenham shook his head. 

“To testify on the question of finger-prints?” he asked. 

“Yes, My Lord.” 

“TI do not like the publicity,” said Lord Exenham, “but 
still, if it is a public duty, I will most certainly go into 
the box. Let me see the finger-prints.” 

The detective took from his pocket a flat case which he 
cpened, and took out first an enlarged photograph of the 
impression found on the scale and then an enlargement of 
the thumb-print which he had taken from the girl. The 
scientist compared them in silence; then he looked up with 
a frown. 

“It’s very extraordinary,” he said. 

“Aren’t they identical?” asked the detective quickly. 

“Absolutely; there is no question about it,” said Lord 
Exenham. “They are certainly identical, and yet—it 
very extraordinary.” 

He looked up at the detective again. 

“T have a very excellent memory for thumb-prints; in 
fact, my mind is a big index of all the salient features of 
every thumb I have taken.” 


said Lord Exenham 


E rose, went to one end of the room, unlocked a safe 

and extracted a book which he opened on the table. 
Branbury, looking over his shoulder, saw that it was a sort 
of autograph-album which was filled with finger-prints, and 
beneath each finger-print was a name. 

Lord Exenham turned the pages slowly, and at last he 
stopped. Fis. 

“Here we are,” he said. He picked up a magnifying 
glass and inspected one of the impressions; then he looked 
at the photographs and the enlargement of the girl’s thumb 
mark. 

“This is amazing! Look for yourself, Superintendent.” 

The Superintendent took the glass, looked and gasped— 
for the thumb-print in the book was identical with the 
thumb-prints of the criminal! s 

The same “accidentals,” the same “whorl,” the “hooks 
and “deltas,” even the clear heart-shaped core of the 
thumb-prints was identical. He looked at the name be 
neath. It was “Henry.” 

“Who is this?” he asked. 

“My son,” replied Lord Exenham simply, “who has been 
dead this last six years and is buried in the parish chu 
of this village.” 

There was a deep silence. : 

“But, but,” stammered the detective, “it is impossible. 
You know, My Lord, it is impossible! There cannot be 
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Exe thumb-prints alike. It would upset the whole system marked the resting-place of “The Honourable Henry 
"that gil ¥ teal detection. If there is one weak link in the Curtice Exenham, only son of the Right Honourable, the 
The em. a re whole process of identification by finger-prints Lord Exenham, of this parish.” 
as m asad the board. Why, sir, it is your life’s work!” “I knew him well, Mr. Henry,” said the old man, “—a 
hold of a SB Bxenham was staring down at the print with pursed _ nice lad, but consumptive.” 
lo Finding the detective interested, the sexton took him 
vd. These ay ” he said slowly, “my life’s work; but there it is.” to his cottage and showed him a portrait of the young 
ir bourse, it will be impossible to secure a conviction man, a refined face bearing unmistakable evidence of the 
letly, + this is made known.” disease which had ended his 
er of our if ore must be made known,” said His Lordship young life. 
ter to its ietly. “I hardly know what to think or what Branbury returned to London 
very ex- a : There is no doubt about that print,” he and placed all the facts in front of his 
an. You Sal shaking his head. “I know something of chief. Before he had left, Lord Exen- 
that she - rints, and I will swear that those ham had promised to forward a photo- 
you will finger-P sJentical ” graph of the thumb-print, and until 
cynicism ig torah dhook his head helplessiy. this arrived and was enlarged, nothing 
tally the “The whole system is based upon the belief that could be done. 
dae two finger-prints can be exactly alike; this The negative reached Scotland Yard 
yw let us Dicsery will revolutionize the police systems by special messenger on the following 
ny data l around the world!” he said almost in tones afternoon, and the three enlargements 
e were viewed that night not only by the 
Don that f° He walked down to the station, declining the Commissioners, but by Dr. Melsbury, Pro- 
aes ofier of Lord Exenham’s motorcar, a_bewil- fessor Caxton, Sir Jeremiah Findin (the 
= dered and baffled man. He wanted to be alone to Home Office advisory solicitor ) and every 
think it out, and he also desired to make a call expert on finger-prints who could 
at the parish church. Fortunately he found the be reached at short notice. ee 
—_ church open and the sexton engaged in sweep- “It didn’t need enlarging, 

‘ ing the floors. said Sir Jeremiah; it is ex- 
_ “Qh, yes sir. Mr. Henry's buried actly the same print. What 
om here.” said the old man, and led do you say, Caxton? 

him to a corner of the church- The old professor 
hich 0 d,. where a plain cross nodded. 
| of the — ™ ke “The _ impossible 
nent of has happened,” he 
|. The said. “I think in 
ip with fairness to our col- 
leagues abroad we 
should notify all 
kly. the police head- 
1 Lord quarters of this 
—it is catastrophe—for ca- 
tastrophe it is.” 
Melsbury, stout 
its; in and quite short of 
ires of breath, was measuring 
= the lineations with a 
tiny instrument and now 
a safe sat up with a groan of 
table. despair. 
a sort “Bang go the classi- 
s, and fications of twenty 
years,” he  wheezed. 
ast he “Think of the thousands 
of offices, the millions of 
ifying records, that are so much 
poked waste paper; it is hardly 
umb- credible. Was His Lord- 
ship upset, Branbury?” 
lent.” “Yes—dazed would de- 
ed— scribe his condition.” 
) the The assistant commissioner 
was writing. 
yoks” “How is this?” he asked at last, 
the and read: 
> be- “*To Chief of Police— New 
York, Paris, Madrid, Rome et al. 
Lord Exenham looked at the “Very urgent. Lord Exenham has 
been and the enlarge- discovered an instance of duplication 
urch te girl's thumb-mark. of finger-prints. Two thumb-impressions 
Sell Set, Look for ; one of his son and one of known crimi- 
pee netendent. RHewrs* nal, exactly correspond. Photographs 
will be sent you as soon as possible. 






Acknowledge to Scotland Yard.’ ” 
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“He entirely failed to identify the lady. I shall have to 
make the case as strong as possible; and I purpose, with 
your permission, sir, to call the greatest authority in Lon- 
don on finger-prints.” 

The Commissioner raised his eyebrows. 

“It is curious you should say that. I suppose you are 
referring to Lord Exenham?” 

“Yes sir,” nodded the detective, “but why is that curi- 
ous?” 

The Commissioner pulled open a drawer and took out a 
letter. 

“T had this from Lord Exenham this morning,” he said. 

He passed the letter across to the detective, who read: 

Dear Commissioner: 

I am rather attracted by the Halifax bank robbery and 
the interesting criminal who is charged. I hope you will 
give me an opportunity of making some head-measure- 
ments. Yours sincerely, 

EXENHAM. 

“T will go down and see him,” said Branbury. “I do 
not think there is any chance of our lady’s escaping if we 
put Exenham in the box.” 

“He will hate going into the box,” said the Commis- 
sioner, shaking his head, “but you can try him.” 


’ 


ORD EXENHAM had many claims to fame. That he 
6 was a scientist was not remarkable, since he came 
from a great family of scientists. Sir Hubert Exenham, 
who was a judge of the Chancery Division and one of the 
greatest patent authorities of the sixties, was himself the 
son of a judge, who was a chemist of no mean order. The 
present bearer of the title had\inherited his father’s passion 
for data which he had applied very largely to the study of 
criminology. He had been chairman of four commissions 
dealing with criminals and had been one of the strongest 
supporters of the movement to introduce the finger-print 
system to Scotland Yard. He himself had collected, it is 
said, some eighty thousand impressions, and after the 
death of his only son and the marriage of his daughter, he 
had practically converted Exenham Towers into a great 
anthropological museum. 

Lord Exenham was a thin man prematurely aged. He 
stooped a little and had a nervous trick of rubbing his 
‘hands together, a practice which is very common among 
people who use their hands a great deal in light and varied 
work. (Shopgirls who handle thousands of articles in the 
course of a day very readily fall into this habit.) 

“T have a telegram from the Commissioner,” he said as 
he ushered the detective into his library, a great room the 
walls of which were covered with bookshelves and cabinets, 
“and I am very glad to see you, Superintendent. I hope 
you will stay overnight.” 

“T am afraid that I’ve got to get back, sir,” said the 
officer. 

“T am interested in this case,” Lord Exenham went on; 
“but then, as you know, I am interested in all varieties of 
crimes and criminals.” 

He looked at his big library table littered with papers 
and smiled. 

“T am just finishing the third volume of my work on 
criminal anthropology,” he said, “and this case rather fits 
an illustration of mine. Now will you please tell me the 
whole story from the beginning?” 

Briefly the detective related the story of the crime. 

“Tt is extraordinary that the woman, who is quite young, 
should be so callous. I should not think she is more than 
twenty-six,” he said. 

“I saw her photograph in an illustrated paper,” said 
Lord Exenham; “in fact, it was that photograph which 
aroused my interest in the case. The ‘wasp-waisted’ man 
—you have not found him?” 

“No, My Lord,” said the other; “we have searched 
everywhere, and the woman will tell us nothing.” 
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“Tt is very curious, very curious,” said Lord Exenham 
drumming his fingers on the table. “I suppose that gir 
was a nice girl once—well educated, you say? The em. 
ployment of the word prolixity rather suggests as much 
though of course quite common people often get hold of g 
long word which they work to death.” 

“She was probably a criminal from her childhood. These 
people start very young,” said Branbury. 

“T should not imagine so,” said the scientist quietly, “] 
think you are underrating the demoralizing power of our 
sex, Mr. Branbury. If you investigate this matter to jts 
beginnings, you will find that a man has had a very e&. 
traordinary influence upon this unfortunate woman. Yoy 
will note from the evidence of your engineer that she 
protested that she was tired of the business, and you will 
probably find that behind all the calmness and cynicism 
which is a mark of the habitual criminal, especially the 
woman criminal, there is a big aching heart, my friend, | 
am talking like a sentimentalist,” he laughed; “now let us 
get down to very unsentimental facts.: Have you any data, 
any measurements to give me?” 

“I have brought her finger-prints, and it is upon that 
subject that I want to see you. I shall ask you to bes 
kind as to go into the box as a witness for the prose 
cution.” 

Lord Exenham shook his head. 

“To testify on the question of finger-prints?” he asked. 

“Yes, My Lord.” 

“T do not like the publicity,” said Lord Exenham, “but 
still, if it is a public duty, I will most certainly go into 
the box. Let me see the finger-prints.” 

The detective took from his pocket a flat case which he 
cpened, and took out first an enlarged photograph of the 
impression found on the scale and then an enlargement of 
the thumb-print which he had taken from the girl. The 
scientist compared them in silence; then he looked up with 
a frown. 

“Tt’s very extraordinary,” he said. 

“Aren’t they identical?” asked the detective quickly. 

“Absolutely; there is no question about it,” said Lord 
Exenham. “They are certainly identical, and yet—it is 
very extraordinary.” 

He looked up at the detective again. 

“T have a very excellent memory for thumb-prints; in 
fact, my mind is a big index of all the salient features of 
every thumb I have taken.” 


E rose, went to one end of the room, unlocked a sale 

and extracted a book which he opened on the table. 
Branbury, looking over his shoulder, saw that it was a sort 
of autograph-album which was filled with finger-prints, and 
beneath each finger-print was a name. I 

Lord Exenham turned the pages slowly, and at last he 
stopped. wt 

“Here we are,” he said. He picked up a magnifying 
glass and inspected one of the impressions; then he looked 
at the photographs and the enlargement of the girl’s thumb- 
mark. 

“This is amazing! Look for yourself, Superintendent.” 

The Superintendent took the glass, looked and gasped— 
for the thumb-print in the book was identical with the 
thumb-prints of the criminal! x 

The same “accidentals,” the same “whorl,” the “hooks 
and “deltas,” even the clear heart-shaped core of the 
thumb-prints was identical. He looked at the name be- 
neath. It was “Henry.” 

“Who is this?” he asked. 

“My son,” replied Lord Exenham simply, “who has beet 
dead this last six years and is buried in the parish chu 
of this village.” 

There was a deep silence. ; 

“But, but,” stammered the detective, “it is impossible. 
You know, My Lord, it is impossible! There cannot Be 
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Exe humb-prints alike. It would upset the whole system marked the resting-place of “The | Honourable Henry 
"that gin ie owt detection. If there is one weak link in the Curtice Exenham, only son of the Right Honourable, the 
The em. ake whole process of identification by finger-prints Lord Exenham, of this parish.” ig , 

as m aoe the board. Why, sir, it is your life’s work!” _“I knew him well, Mr. Henry, said the old man, “—a 
hold of a S Bxcoham was staring down at the print with pursed _ nice lad, but consumptive. 

_ Lor Finding the detective interested, the sexton took him 
1d. These Mey ” he said slowly, “my life’s work; but there it is.’ to his cottage and showed him a portrait of the young 
‘peat it will be impossible to secure a conviction man, a refined face bearing unmistakable evidence of the 
letly. 7 his is made known.” disease which had ended his 
er of our a4 must be made known,” said His Lordship young life. 
fer to its ietly. “I hardly know what to think or what Branbury returned to London 
very ex- = There is no doubt about that print,” he and placed all the facts in front of his 
in. You Sal chaking his head. “I know something of chief. Before he had left, Lord Exen- 
that she a rints, and I will swear that those ham had promised to forward a photo- 
you will finger-P . sdentical ” graph of the thumb-print, and until 
cynicism go shook his head helplessiy. this arrived and was enlarged, nothing 
tally ‘the “The whole system is based upon the belief that could be done. 
riend. | : ro finger-prints can be exactly alike; this The negative reached Scotland Yard 
W let us tery will revolutionize the police systems by special messenger on the following 
ny data, all around the world!” he said almost in tones afternoon, and the three enlargements 

Fone were viewed that night not only by the 
on that : He walked down to the station, declining the Commissioners, but by Dr. Melsbury, Pro- 
ee ofer of Lord Exenham’s motorcar, a_bewil- fessor Caxton, Sir Jeremiah Findin (the 
* Pro: ered and baffled man. He wanted to be alone to Home Office advisory solicitor) and every 

think it out, and he also desired to make a call expert on finger-prints who could 

at the parish church. Fortunately he found the be reached at short notice. ar 
—< church open and the sexton engaged in sweep- “It didn’t need enlarging, 
ing the floors. said Sir Jeremiah; it iS ex- 
n, “but “Oh yes sir. Mr. Henry's buried actly the same print. - What 
os here,” ‘said the old man, and led do you say, Caxton? 
: him to a corner of the church- The old professor 
ine yard,. where a plain cross nodded. - : 
of the ? “The _ impossible 
nent of has happened,” he 
. The said. “I think in 
ip with fairness to our col- 
leagues abroad we 
should notify all 
cly. the police head- 
1 Lord quarters of this 
—it is catastrophe—for ca- 
tastrophe it is.” 
Melsbury, stout 
its; in and quite short of 
res of Z breath, was measuring 
= the lineations with a 
tiny instrument and now 
a safe sat up with a groan of 
table. Sy: despair. 
a sort ed “Bang go the classi- 
5, and ~~ y fications of twenty 
Z years,” he wheezed. 
st he ’ “Think of the thousands 
of offices, the millions of 
fying records, that are so much 
oked waste paper; it is hardly 
umb- credible. Was His Lord- 
ship upset, Branbury?” 
ent.” ‘““Yes—dazed would de- 
ed— scribe his condition.” 
) the The assistant commissioner 
was writing. 
ks” ‘How is this?” he asked at last, 
the and read: 
» be- “*To Chief of Police— New 
York, Paris, Madrid, Rome et al. 
Lond Exenham looked at the “Very urgent. Lord Exenham has 
been and the enlarge- discovered an instance of duplication 
urch Beat of the girl’s thumb-mark. of finger-prints. Two thumb-impressions 
Sane Look for j one of his son and one of known crimi- 
» Supenntendent. Ruewrs* nal, exactly correspond. Photographs 
ible. will be sent you as soon as possible. 
| be Acknowledge to Scotland Yard.’ ” 
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“We cannot do less,” said Sir Jeremiah gloomily. “As 
for California May—” 

“What is your advice in the matter?” asked the Com- 
missioner. 

“We shall offer no evidence unless we secure something 
outside of the finger-print.” 

So it happened that when “Mabel Blixon” was called at 
the York Assizes, the prosecutor rose and briefly intimated 
that the Crown proposed to offer no evidence against her, 
and she was discharged with a curt nod from the white- 
wigged judge. 

In the meantime all the police world grew more and 
more frantic. From a dozen points of the compass offi- 
cials were speeding to London. Urgent inquiries flashed 
from city to city. What was to be done? What steps 
were London, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Paris, 
Melbourne taking? 

On the twelfth day following the discharge and disap- 
pearance of “Mabel Blixon” (for she had vanished in an 
inexplicable fashion), the chiefs of police of all the princi- 
pal cities of the world received a cable. 


Do not change finger-print system. It is infallible. I 
have an explanation which I will communicate to London. 


It was signed “Exenham.” 

The telegram reached Scotland Yard late in the after- 
noon, and Branbury left immediately for Exenham. What 
was the explanation? How could an explanation be pos- 
sib'e? To his annoyance he discovered that the train by 
which he traveled did not stop at Exenham Hall, and he 
was obliged to hire a fly at Burchester to drive back eight 
miles, and he did not reach the gates of the Hall until a 
quarter to ten that night. 

Telling the driver to wait, he strode along the drive, 
across the park. 


HE house was in darkness, and when he rang the 

bell, there was no answer. He rang again. It was 
tco early for the household to have retired for the night, 
and indeed he remembered that Lord Exenham had con- 
fessed to being a very late worker. 

Again he pressed the electric bell—then resting his hand 
upon the door, he felt it give. 

He pushed open the door and walked in. The hall was 
in darkness, but he struck a match and closed the door 
behind him. To his surprise the lock did not catch, and 
he lighted another match to discover the reason. The 
catch of the door was held back by a little lever. Perhaps, 
he thought, some servant had stolen forth surreptitiously 
and being without a key, had chosen this simple method 
to secure his or her reéntrance. 

He thought he heard voices and listened. 

Lord Exenham’s study was on the ground floor, open- 
ing from the big hall. The first and second doors to the 
right led, Branbury judged, to a drawing-room, the third 
to the study: it was from this last chamber that the voices 
proceeded. He walked cautiously forward. If Lord Exen- 
ham was up, how dared the truant servant risk detection? 

Branbury heard the voices plainly now, Lord Exenham’s 
calm monotone and another. The voice of the second man 
was shrill, angry and threatening. 

“My wife, I tell you, my wife 

You tell me where 
old dog! Put up your hands!” 

Branbury waited to hear no more. 
was at the door and had flung it open. As he did so, two 
pistol-shots sounded in rapid succession. The first came 
from near at hand, evidently from the man who stood with 
his back to the door supporting himself on the edge of the 
long table. 

Branbury took in the scene at a glance—the swaying 
figure near him, the figure of Lord Exenham sprawling over 
the far end of the table, his pistol still poised. The detec- 


I told you what 
Don’t move, you 


In one stride he 
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tive’s eyes came back to the stranger—wasp-waisted, tj 
shrill of voice! ; 

Branbury remembered in a flash; then the man coughed 
and collapsed into Branbury’s arms. 

“TI think he is dead,” said the even voice of Lord yp. 
ham, and a glance at the ashen face of the stranger og. 
vinced the detective of the truth of this diagnosis, 

“Lay him down and help me to the so‘a—he got me, but 
he fired first,” said the scientist. “I was afraid forage 
ment that he had only winged me, but I am happy the 
lieve— Thank you, Mr. Branbury; I’m not in any (teat 
pain, which is a good sign.” 


RANBURY lifted the stricken man from the tablegm 
carried him to a settee in one of the window recegge 
Lord Exenham’s dark waistcoat was patched with bloat 
“I'll get one of the servants to go for a doctor,” gM 
Branbury. 

Exenham smiled faintly. 

“There are no servants,” he said. “I packed them ofp 
London—and no doctor could possibly reach me or, thank 
God, save my life. I am finished, but I have sufficieng 
strength left to clear up a little mystery. You will findg 
bettle of brandy in the cupboard to the right of the im 
place.” 

Branbury moistened the old man’s lips with the condi 
then dashed out into the park and raced back to the pli 
where he had left the cab. 

“Go into the village and find a doctor,” he said; “ther 
is a doctor’s house near the station. If you can find the 
village constable, bring him here. Rout out the cottages 
and tell them I want men; Lord Exenham has bem 
shot.” 

He returned to find the wounded man still smiling® 
himself as at a pleasant memory. 

“You have had your trouble for nothing, Superintenk 
ent,” he said, “and you have probably wasted very Valr 
able time. Listen to what I have to say.” 

He motioned to the brandy, and the officer assisted iil 
to sip a little. “ 

Presently the elder man spoke. ‘- 

“T had two children, a boy and a girl. The boy, pom 
Harry, was a delicate lad, and as you know, he died. 7 
girl was of a different type—self-willed, healthy and mii 
terful. I’m afraid I did not give her the watchful care tii 
it was my duty to provide. She was her own mistress, ail 
until she met Eric Gatterley, she had her own way. Gat 
terley was, I knew, a bad lot. He had forged his fathers 
name and was turned out. Later he stole and converted 
deeds from his employer’s safe, and a prosecution was oily 
avoided by the efforts of his family. He was plausibly 
good-looking, and in spite of his effeminate voice and ma 
ner, a great favorite with women.” 

He paused. 

“You have never met Gatterley, have you?” he asked. 

Branbury shook his head. 

“Tf you will walk to the end of the table, you will st 
him,” said Lord Exenham grimly. “He is much less dat 
gerous now than he ever was in his wicked life.” __ 

He took another sip of brandy, this time without aid. 

“TI don’t know how my girl got to know him, but 
friendship was very far advanced when I discovered how 
matters stood and put my foot down. To my surprise 
acquiesced meekly in the ban I pronounced, but I should 
have known that she was not to be turned from her pit 
pose. One day she walked into this room and anno 
that she had married Eric. 

“T think I must have gone mad. I ordered her and it 
husband from the house and refused to correspond ; 
her. Gatterley was nonplused. He had hoped that 
would accept the fait accompli and receive him as My Sot 
in-law. He probably expected to milk my fortune @ was 
furious when he was undeceived. (Continued om page ™3 
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T nts is the first of the down-tothe-ground stories of real folks by Mary Synon which we have promised 
you. Miss Synon writes with the sympathetic insight of a George Eliot, with the grace and power of 
N coughed another Rupert Hughes. Her best stories, of course, will appear regularly in The Red Book Magazine. 
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ut aid. the great fortress of the factory at the city’s edge girl had been wont to hasten from the armature-rooms, 
but the ' Sloomed to a purple hulk from which ribbons of where she worked with the haste and precision of an 

reli how weenish light streamed over dun prairies. Their flare, automaton, to the day nursery, where Mary Kalin’s baby 
prise she Miing through mean streets, rested on little houses, all waited for her. To-night, assailed by one of those inex- 
‘T should to the same commonplace pattern, all huddled like plicable premonitions of evil that lurk in the ambush of the 
her pul- feudal tefugees under the huge pile. Toward them, with dusk, she lagged over the bricks, half fearful of entering the 
Speed of the liberated, surged men and women, boys cottage lest she find that some ill had befallen the child. 

gitls, freed from their toik by the shrill blast of the But when she opened the door, the sound of Barbara’s 
and bet whistle. Their passing, like the advance of an laughter came to her; and before she had passed -the read- 


[Jimee the swift shadowing of a November sunset For two years, on every night of the working week, the 


nno' 


ond with Mny, left but a few stragglers within the massive gates. ing-room with its green-shaded desk-lamps, Barbara her- 
1 that I of these, a girl crossing the yard to the “welfare cot- self, summoned by the familiar footsteps, came toddling 
my sik? Passed beneath the radiance of the lights. The out of the nursery toward her. 

and Wma seeing her silhouetted against the ghastly glare, With the relief of reassurance she caught the child up 


age 153) that Rose Lewis was going for Barbara. in her arms, carrying her back to find her coat and bonnet. 
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Barbara, eager for play, struggled in her embrace, s!ipping 
away from it at last and crying, “Catch me!” as she sped 
to a corner of the play-room, deserted now by the scores of 
children who had been with her through the long day in 
which their mothers had worked in the plant. 

“Oh, I’m too tired, honey.” She sank down into a low 
chair. “Come to Rose, and let her put on your bonnet. 
rhat’s a good baby!” 


, URED by the girl’s voice, the child pattered back 

across the room, her coat dragging behind her and 
her bonnet held high in her hands. “Rose’s baby!” she 
cooed at her foster-mother; but Rose, looking‘down at her, 
saw anew the baby’s look of Mary Kalin, and tears of pity 
tilled her dark eves. 
tying the strings of the shabby cap under the willful little 
chin. 

A big woman, spectacled and starchily uniformed in 
white. came to the doorway. At sight of Rose her manner 
of official mastery thawed into womanly friendliness. 
“You're late to-night, Rosie,” she told the girl, settling 
herself into a rocking-chair and sliding backward and for- 
ward to its rhythm. “I thought maybe you had to work, 
and I was going to get Barbara’s supper.” 

“That’s awful good of you, Mrs. McGrath.” She was 
searching Barbara’s coat pockets for her mittens. 

“Nothing good about that. I got to eat, and she’s got 
to eat, and we might as well eat together. Why can’t you 
stay and have a bite with me, Rosie?” 

“Oh, I—I wish I could. Honest I do! 
to-night.” 

“What is it? <A date?” 


But I can’t 


She grinned comfortably, and 
the girl smiled. ‘Joe Lennan, I suppose? It strikes me 
he goes to see you pretty steady these nights. I suppose,” 
she mused, watching the girl’s maternal struggles to get 
Barbara into her coat, ‘“‘that you'll be having children of 
your own one of these days. Somebody’s nose’ll be out 
of joint then.” She laughed at the flood of color that 
flowed over Rose’s face, transfiguring it from its weariness. 
“Well. you’ll know how to take care of them, Rosie,” she 
teased. ‘You can do twice as much with Barbara as poor 
Mary Kalin ever could have done, if she’d lived. Talk 
about good,” she declared with a vigor that suggested 
defense, “I'd like to see anything better than the thing 
youre doing! There aint another girl in this plant earning 
twelve dollars a week who’d take care of a baby that was 
nothing to her.” 

‘Mary Kalin was my chum,” the girl said. 

“Not for a long time before the Stanton went down, was 
she? Not for a long time before Barbara came, I guess.” 

“Well, she had been.” 

“Yes, and she’d chummed with a lot of other girls who 
sent wreaths to the funeral and talked to reporters—and 
forgot about her baby.” 

“But they had folks, Mrs. McGrath, and they couldn’t 
have taken Barbara as easy as I could. Besides, even if 
Mary had gone with other girls, I’d never chummed with 
anyone else. And I knew what it meant to have the baby 
go to an institution.” Her dark eyes grew somber as she 
gazed at the child. ‘You see, I was raised in one.” Rose 
caught the child up in her arms. “Come on, Rose’s baby,” 
she said; “‘we’re going home.” 

“Home, home, home!” sang Barbara blithely. 

She cuddled against Rose as the girl stood up and shifted 
her toward her shoulder. Rose’s face brightened as the 
little mittened hand caressed her cheek. She called good 
night to Mrs. McGrath over her shoulder, and did not see 
the queerly questioning look of concern that the white- 
robed matron gave her. For she was setting her face 
toward home, and home was to Rose Lewis the goal of her 
toiling day, doubly dear now in the roseate glow of a dawn- 
ing love. 

Even with Barbara’s arms about her neck and the 


But “Rose’s baby!” she repeated, - 
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thought before her of the tiny flat that waited in a com 
she had made sure before she had started for work) 
was thinking of Joe Lennan as she trudged across 
prairie. She had looked at the gate to see if 
chance he had waited for her. His failure to be 
troubled her not at all in her knowledge that he wag 
ing to see her. The memory of a certain new insisim 
in his tone of late brought a smile to her lips thagm 
lingering there when she put down Barbara on the dogumm 
and hunted in her purse for the key of the tiny apartmme 
The sound of her neighbor’s families, clattering alte 
over their supper-dishes, only served to deepen the mae 
contentment. “It’s good to have a home of our owns 
it, Barbie?” she asked the baby, who watched her 4 
grave interest as she lighted the gas-range and set am 
mysterious pots boiling upon it. ¥. 
Deftly she set the table and watched the stove untilge 
had accomplished the preparation of their supper. 
she took Barbara on her.knee, and while she ate with 
zest of youthful hunger, managed to feed the child) 
prattled at her between gulps and gurgles. When sume 
was finished and the dishes washed, Rose undressedah 
baby, cuddling her in her strong arms, and carried hep 
the tiny bedroom, tucking her into the cheap iron bed 
shared. Barbara rolled and twisted while Rose change 
her dress, donning a blue silk that had been her best gom 
in the summer. When she reached up to turn off thegs 
the baby began to cry. ‘Don’t you be frightened,” Ri 
reassured her. “I’m not going away. I'll be just imi 
other room. Be a good baby, wont you?” <5 
“Rose’s baby,” Barbara said, relaxing into a conte 
that set her on the current toward sleep. Her eyes, SOM 
to Mary Kalin’s, closed, and her little chubby fists double 
as Rose left her. ¥ 
For a little while after she went into the living-roomit 
girl did not light the table-lamp, but stood at the windi 
gazing out over the prairies. To the eastward the 
of the city hung radiant. Here and there in the mil 
distance great electric signs blazed against theg 
Nearer twinkled the lights in the little houses el 
around the factory. At them Rose stared in d 
contemplation. e 
Always, since her dreary childhood in the orphan asyiit 
the little lights of home had lured her to vigil. Evers 
she could remember, she had wanted a home of herg 
At first it had been the thought of any place wheres 
need not wear a uniform, where she might cook and ee 
and dust, and eat when she chose, and come to when 
would. She had won that, she reflected, with the 
raise of salary, only to find it was not sufficient. Shem 
thought that the taking of Barbara would satisiyy 
gnawing need. But it hadn’t. Home was someum 
besides independence, besides a house, besides aigu® 
woman’s child. Home was—she touched her cheek agai 
the window-curtain with a gesture of such tenderness 
she had never dared to show to him—Joe—deat, aa 
speaking, direct Joe. The thrill of his ring at the Goon 


* fell into her dream, and she went to let him in with a 


gering smile that presaged other comings. AA 
E came into the room after her, a big, clumsya™ 
beginning already to look toil-worn. His ae 
younger far than his jaw, looked down at Rose Wi 
affection that promised her a curious quality of RGGM 
but as she watched him, she saw a trouble in the dep 
his gaze that gave her a quick constriction of fear. 
“What’s the matter?” she asked him, her voice 
into the caressing tenderness that it took when she 
to Barbara. 
“Nothing.” 


He looked around the room with the se 
faction he always evinced when he came in, and sank 


the comfortable chair that Rose pushed forward for bi 
In the circle of the lamplight which the girl made] 
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baby,” che said; “we're going home.” “Home, home, home!” sang Barbara blithely. 
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Lennan was good to look upon, with a certain stalwart rug- 
gedness of character setting its stamp upon him. To that 
quality the girl was wont to thrill. To-night, however, 
looking at him with a recur- 

rence of that strange fear 

that had oppressed her 

when she had come 

out into the factory 

yard, she felt a 

dread she could not 

explain. Because of 

it she laughed a lit- 

tle nervously as she 

launched into trivial 

tales of the day’s 

events in the armature- 

room. 

He let her talk, flinging 
in questions and comments 
here and there, as if he were 
bent on keeping up conversa- 
tion rather than interested in 
what she said. The tension, how- 
ever, persisted. To break it she 
went into the other room when she 
heard Barbara’s whimper. But Bar- 
bara was still asleep, and Rose came 
back to Lennan with a smiling ex- 
planation. 

He did not smile as he looked up 
at her. “I want to talk about the 
baby, Rose,” he said with an awk- 
ward solemnity that set her pulse 
pounding. “You see,” he went on 
heavily, as if he weighed each 
word, “‘it’s not as if she were your 
own.” 

“But no one else wants her,” she 
broke in with instinctive defensive- 
ness against attack on her claim to Mary 
Kalin’s child. ‘Mary’s dead, and her 
mother’s dead, and her father’s gone, 
and there never was anyone else to 
claim the baby.” 

“That’s it.” He traced patterns on the table-cover 
frowningly. “It’s this way: You know—lI guess you 
must know—that I love you.” He did not look up, even 
at the girl’s quick gasp. ‘And I want to marry you. I 
told my mother last night. You see, I’ve !ooked after her 
since I was twelve, and I thought I owed it to her to tell 
her even before I told you. She said that she would be 
glad to have me marry, and she thought you’d be a good 
girl who’d be a good wife, but she said that she thought 
it wouldn’t be right for us to start—if you cared for me— 
unless you made some arrangement to get rid of the baby.” 

“Of Barbara?” She put up her hand to her throat, 
striving to shove down the choking sensation. 

He nodded. ‘“You’ve been awful good to go to all the 
trouble you have about the kid,” he said. “I guess there 
aint another girl in the plant who would have done it. I 
know you’ve given up clothes and parties and good times, 
just so that you could keep her. I’m not saying it hasn’t 
been a fine thing, Rose. I know it has been. But it’s 
different, you see, when a girl marries. She has other 
duties then. I’m guessing somehow that you love me, 
Rose. You wouldn’t have let me come around if you 
didn’t, would you?” 

“No,” she said. “I wouldn’t have. I love you, Joe.” 
But she stood away from him at the other side of the 
table, staring with eyes such as justice must have had 
before she went blind. “But do you mean to tell me that 
just because your mother thinks it’s right, you want me to 
throw Barbara away?” 


His voice deepened in his sincerity. 


he look she gave him when he 
bent to kiss her was that of a pil- 
grim who has crossed deserts to find 

the far country of his dreams. 
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“Tt’s not just that,” he tried to explain, writhing under 
the girl’s twist of his phrases. “It’s only that she happengj 
to say what I’ve thought about myself. I want you tof 
happy, Rose, just as much as I want to be happy myself» 
“It’s because I dp 

want that, that I think we ought to get started 

straight. I’ve seen so many Marriages 

out here go wrong just because 

people didn’t have the right 

start. Some of them mar. 

ried without a cent 

and broke up be. 

cause they 

couldn’t 

ever get 

out of debt, 

Others of them married without tell. 

ing each other the truth. I want ours ty 

be right, for you as well as for me. I’m trying 

to make it right from the start. Can't you 
see?” 

“But how can it be right,” she said, “to start 
by putting a poor little girl baby on the wrong 
track?” : 
“There are places for her.”’ 

“Asylums. I know them.” 

“Well, some one with a better right than you 
ought to look after her.” . 
“Who would?” 

“There’s her father.”’ 

“Her father?” She leaned forward. “How 
do you know who he is?” 

“The men say,” he told 
Korvich’s child. Isn’t she?” 

*“She’s Mary Kalin’s baby.” 

“Weil, I only know what they say,” he 
persisted. ‘You know Korvich, Rose, and 
the kind of saloon he keeps. He’s a bad lot. 
And Mary Kalin did a lot of things she 
shouldn’t have done. You know that.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“Then can’t you see that it wouldn’t be 
fair to keep the kid? Bad blood tells, they 
say. How do you know that when she 

grows up, she wont be like her father and her mother? 
Then think of how you’d feel. And if,”—the blood surged 
over his smooth face, but he went on valiantly,—‘“if we 
have any children of our own, how would it be to have 
them with a kid like that? It wouldn’t be fair, would it?” 

“T don’t know,” she said weakly. ‘But we don’t have to 
settle it all to-night, do we?” She had a sense of being 
cheated out of the joys of love even as the cup was held 
to her lips. 

“We might as well.” 

“But I hadn’t thought about it that way, Joe.” 

“You like me, don’t you?” 

She looked at him with the motherliness the women of 
the poor are so quick to assume toward the men they love, 
knowing through what storms they must guide them home- 
ward. “Yes,” she said, reaching out her hand to touch 
his. He took the caress awkwardly, but his eyes grew soft 
with tenderness. ‘“Let’s be married soon, Rosie,” he said, 
“just as soon as you can. arrange about getting a place for 
her.” 

“But, Joe, there’s no one to take Barbie.” 

“There’s plenty of places.” 

“Places aint people.” 

“Well, there’s no reason why you should have the but- 
den. She’s nothing to you. It’d be different if she was4 
relation. She aint, and nobody’d expect you to keep the 
Kalin girl’s baby.” 

“But what can I do? I was Mary Kalin’s chum when 
she was all right. She was the only girl in the factory, the 
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By Mary Synon 


eal only gitl anywhere, who was good to me. She talked to ~ herself rather than to him, as if the force of her own 
oral me the day I came to the plant. The next day she defense of Mary Kalin had carried her out of thought of 
took me to her house to live. I didn’t know anybody her lover, ‘“‘that she must have known that something might 


es ere, or anything. She was—well, you knew her, big happen to her, for the only time she talked to me after she 


‘atl ind strong and laughing and brave. I was afraid of came back was about Barbara. I met her in the lunch- 
natriages the work, of my job, of men, of life. She room one day, and she began to ask me about the orphan 

ise tucked me under her arm when work was asylum. She asked me if it was very awful. I said 
he right over. ‘Gee,’ she said, ‘you're a little kid 4 it was. She sat on the stool, looking ahead of her. 
em mar- to buck the game alone!’ And she took f ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I suppose that if anything happens 
a cent, me home. to me, they’ll send my kid there.’ She looked so 


“J suppose,” she went on, fighting miserable—and you know how she used to 
the tears in her voice, “that home ' laugh once!—that I couldn’t stand it. 
don’t mean such a lot to you, Joe. ‘Honest to God, Mary,’ I said to her, ‘if 
You've always had one. But Id : *} anything happens you, I’li take care of the 
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Mrs. Kalin complained all the oe sunshiny, when the crowd went off 
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laughed at everything in those f ; passed Mary when I was 
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n trying 
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‘to start days. And when I said my “a — going to work. She was 
e wrong prayers that night I said: ‘God an carrying the baby, and 


thank Mary Kalin for me!’ ee i running for the car. 


“I stayed there till Mrs. Kalin } a. Es, ‘Forget the work 
died and the old man went back “ , Sa Pat ; 
an you to the old country. I wanted 


Mary to come here with me 
when I took this place, but 
she wouldn’t. She and I 
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somehow. It wasn’t any- «# 
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her, and I think she liked 
me just as well, but she was 
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went crazy. Most of us had some one on board. Some 
of the girls had sisters and brothers. I was up there in 
the armature-room, listening to the poor girls shrieking 
and seeing them tearing their hair, and I thanked God 
that I had no one to Iese. Then all of a sudden I thought 
of Mary Kalin. The more I thought, the more I knew 
that nobody else would look to see if she lived or died. 
And so I went out with the crowd down to the docks.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands while Joe Lennan 
watched her with a troubled scowl. When she took her 
hands down, she spoke as if tranced by the memory of old 
horrors not to be forgotten. “I stayed there till dark, 
till they lighted the torches. Then some one took me away. 
A policeman told me to go to the old armory. I went there 
seven times. It was after midnight when I found her. 
She—she didn’t look like Mary Kalin at all. I told the 
men in charge to bring her here. Then I looked for the 
baby. I found her just as day was breaking, over in the 
Memorial Hospital. She was asleep. I stood near her, 
thinking about Mary, and about the sort of deal that life 
was going to give a kid like her, and I wondered why God 
had let some of us live when He’d let so many of them die. 
I knew it must be because He expected us to do some- 
thing.. And so I promised Him that I’d take the baby. 

“I carried her home with me, and I carried her out to 
Mary’s funeral, and I brought her back, and we’ve been 
together ever since.” She flashed on him suddenly as if 
she had just closed the pages of a book and awakened to 
anger over what she had read: “And now you're asking 
me to send her to some asylum where she’ll go through all 
I did when I was a child. You say you’re doing it because 
you want to marry me. Why do you want me, Joe?” 

“Why, I—I love you, Rose. You’re so good.” 

“Don’t you see” —she leaned nearer to him in pleading— 
“that Barbara’s kept me good? If it hadn’t been for her, 
I might have done what Mary did. It’s hell to be lonely. 
You don’t know what it is. You’ve had your mother and 
your home and your friends. I had nobody till I took the 
baby. If I hadn’t taken her, God knows what might have 
become of me. I used to think that sometimes I’d do 
anything—anything—to get away from being all alone 
after I came home from work. There were nights when I 
wondered why I went on living at all. Barbie made things 
different. I’ve had something to work for, something to 
‘live for, something to be good for, since I’ve had her. And 
you’re asking me to give her up because your mother thinks 
I’m disgraced anyhow, but that I’ll be worse disgraced if 
I bring Barbie to you. Isn’t that it?” 

“Tt’s just that I know myself it’s not right.” 

“Why not? Ella Benson married old man Ames last 
week, and he has seven children. And Mrs. Conlon had 
nine when she married Gorlitch.” 

“But it’s different, Rose. You’re just a girl. You 
shouldn’t have taken Barbara at all. If you’d had any 
friends then, they wouldn’t have let you.” 

“Are friends made to keep a girl from doing a kindness 
and keeping a promise?” 


“1 ET’S not fight, Rose.” His voice softened pleadingly. 
“T love you and hope you love me. I want to marry 
I want a home with just you in it, a home all our 
vwn. Don’t you want it?” 

“Don't I want it?” She turned from the tab'e, going 
back to the window where she had stood to watch for his 
coming. “Don’t I want it?” She looked out into the 
night, seeing again the old vision. A home of their own! 
All her woman longing, all her woman love, rushed into 
the thought of it. Sunlight in the morning, and Joe smil- 
ing at her as she hurried his breakfast. Lamplight at 
night, and Joe’s eager home-coming. Dusk, and _ his 
caresses; storm without, and the two of them safe against 
ali storms. Winds of adversity might moan against the 
outer shell of it, rain of misfortune might beat against the 


you. 


The Promised Land 


panes, sleet of sorrow might drive at their door, but 
two, content in each other and the shelter they had 
wrought, would heed them not. ; 

Home! It was the Promised Land toward which gh 
had struggled out of the Egypt of her loneliness. Now , 
watcher on Pisgah, she looked down from the summit of 
her climbing at the restfulness, the beauty, the radiang 
of that land of dreams, knowing that she had only to fop. 
get the littie wayfarer she had found on the roadside as 
she had climbed, only to reach out to the stronger han 
waiting for her, to enter the place of peace. She swayed 
a little, as if she were going to grasp the shoulder of the 
man who sat immobile, waiting in the pool of the lamplight, 
Then she spoke. “I can’t,” she said. 

Joe Lennan arose heavily. ‘Then—then that’s ajj 
there’s to it, isn’t it?” he asked wistfully, watching her as 
if she could not have told the truth. 

“That’s all.” She caught the back of the chair which 
ke had left. Already she could feel the chill of the bleak 
wind of loneliness that his going would bring. 

“Well—good-by.” He paused at the door, as if he 
waited for her to weaken. 

““Good-by,” she said. 


HE door closed on him as she stood back of the chair. 

While she could hear the sound of his footsteps, she 
stood motionless. When they died away, she turned out 
the lamp and went back to the window. She knelt beside 
it, peering outward in the hope of seeing him as he crossed 
the prairies. Through the darkness she could see him 
plunging forward, his shoulders down as if he were fighting 
against the space through which he strode. A terrible 
longing for him shook her, and she rose to follow him. But 
again she paused. “I can’t,” she said. “I love him so, and 
oh, I want him so, but I can’t throw away Barbie for him. 
He said we had to start square. We can’t start square if 
I do something I know is wrong. But oh,’—her hands 
clenched and beat down upon the window-frame,—‘“why 
do I have to choose?” she moaned. 

Across the prairies from which the gleams of the factory 
had long since died glimmered the lights of the little 
houses. Toward the one waiting for Joe, Rose watched. 

She caught sight of him pacing the prairie restlessly. 
Through her own wretchedness sie could feel the misery 
that was driving him. For an instant she felt a fierce 
gladness that he could care so much. Then it fled in her 
realization that she was putting his love out of her life for- 
ever by her stubborn decision. 

The hush of the city outside began to steal into her 
soul. The loneliness of the world oppressed her beyond 
her endurance. After a while she began to weep softly. 
In her tears she lost sight of the man on the prairie. With 
gripping terror she realized that he was goné. Terrors of 
the night, of loneliness, of the unknown, of all that she 
had ever feared, closed in upon her. “I can’t stand it,” 
she cried. “I can’t stand it.” She looked at her alarm- 
clock, then snatched up her coat and ran to the door. 

As she stepped out into the street, the November cold 
struck her with the knives of its winds. She shivered and 
hesitated, but the fear of her own thoughts and the detet- 
mination that had come to her in her dread of the 
knowledge of what losing Joe meant drove her outward. | 

Down where the great hulk of the factory cast its heavr 
est shadow, there shone a cluster of lights, beaconing the 
saloons just over the edge of the Prohibition district. One 
of them was Korvich’s. Even before she had known May 
Kalin’s story, she had hated the saloonkeeper. In her 
knowledge of it she had come to regard him as the typifica- 
tion of evil, the personal devil lurking in the shadows. For 
her own sake. as well as for Barbara’s, she had sedulously 
concealed her assurance that Korvich was the babys 
father, and as carefully kept away from that side of the fat 
tory that sheltered his*saloon. (Continued on page 154) | 
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fled—a term was one year,—and Brick Darty 

seemed still far from the goal of his ambition. It 
is true that the blue-eyed, red-haired mayor had not hoped 
to accumulate vast wealth in one year, but he had accu- 
mulated no wealth whatever, despite the bragging he had 
done to Flossie Mae, his cheerful and handsome consort. 
He had promised her that she should be queen of River- 
bank society—and that was as good as done, because Mrs. 
Doane, the wife of one of the Eight Big Men of Riverbank, 
had taken her up; but his other promise—that he would 
bein effect king of Riverbank in wealth and power—was 
far from being a reality. 

The one opportunity that had presented itself—the 
renewal of the street-railway franchise—he had used as a 
lever to raise Flossie Mae to social heights, but now another 
presented itself in the expiration of the electric-light fran- 
chise. For days Darty had been mulling over this oppor- 
tunity without discovering the slightest opening by which 
a bright young mayor could step into the paradise of 
increased affluence. Of the Eight Big Men of Riverbank, 
the one controlling the bulk of the stock ‘of the electric- 

t company was old Doane, but Doane was not out- 
wardly eager to renew the franchise. He claimed that the 
company was running at a loss and must continue to run 
at'a loss unless it could be given half the city lighting; 
and the city lighting was tied up by a_five-year contract 

the gas-company. The gas-company’s franchise had 
still five years to run. 

“i most matters of financial import in Riverbank the 
Eight Big Men controlled jointly. This was true of the 

tailway, the banks with their interlocking direc- 
litates, and so on; but the gas and electric matters had 
hot yet been absorbed by them, for a very good reason. 
BaS-company was the private property of Mrs. Ben- 

, and while Mr. Benderman was one of the Eight 


| ie of his first term as mayor of Riverbank had 


‘Big Men of Riverbank, Mrs. Benderman was—herself. 


omany years she had fought Mrs. Doane for the social 
of the small city and had fought a losing battle, 
fight had been strengthened by the fact that she 


] HERE are two sorts of women,” once remarked 
a great writer “—the plain and the colored.” 
But of course he didn’t know Flossie Mae Darty. 
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was the owner of the gas-company. It is a notable thing 
for a woman to own outright anything so important as the 
gas-service of a city. It sets her above the common rabble. 

Mrs. Benderman was thus profiting by the foresight and 
business acumen of her father, who had created the gas- 
industry and who had secured the forty-year franchise 
that still had five years to run. She had no intention of 
giving up this peculiar distinction, but she had not con- 
sidered Rudge Bean in connection with this; and Rudge 
Bean—the town’s shrewdest lawyer, and counsel for the 
Eight Big Men of Riverbank—had decided that the gas 
and electric-light companies must be combined and placed, 
with all else of value in Riverbank, in the hands of the 
Eight Big Men. He went to sound Mayor Darty on the 
proposition; for when the electric-light franchise expired, 
and if the gas-company could be persuaded to relinquish 
its unexpired franchise, a new franchise for the combined 
gas and electric company must be secured, and Darty 
would be able to sign it or veto it as he chose. 

Darty was sitting in his office, with Flossie Mae perched 
on one corner of his desk, when Rudge Bean entered. 
Flossie Mae was arrayed in all the glory of one who 
watches the fashion pages and knows what is becoming to 
a bright-faced Irish girl. Her parasol matched her cos- 
tume, and she had been boring the tip of it between the 
wide boards of the floor of the mayor’s chamber, saying: 

“So we must think of something, Brick dear. It is well 
and good to point to the family tree of the Dartys and 
smile at the portrait of Brian Boru, the father of all the 
Dartys in the world, but in the high estate you have given 
me there is need of money to pay for this and for that. 
From time to time the Queen of Riverbank must have 
garments, Brick, or she will be dethroned. A gown worn 
once too often is a revolution in the kingdom of society, 
Brick, and overthrows royalty quicker than aught else.” 

“Trust the star of the Dartys, sweetheart of the world,” 
Darty had answered. “I have the feeling in my bones that 
the money-moon is about to arise and shine in refulgent 
glory.” . 

He had arisen to look upon the family tree—the work 
of his own imagination—that hung upon the wall, showing 
his straight descent from Brian Boru of glorious memory. 
Through the dull months of his mayoralty he had not lost 
faith. He had, indeed, but the week before changed the 
spelling of his name from Patric (it had once been Patrick) 
to Padric, as being more Celtic and more worthy of one 
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who was to be the ruler—political and financial—of 
Riverbank. 

“Look at them!” he had said, waving his hand at the 
hundreds of noble Irish names on the family tree. 
‘“Doughertys and Daggertys and Dohertys, and all of 
them grand men! I'll not disgrace them, flower of the 
universe—trust me for that.” 

“If we only had a little more money,’ Flossie Mae 
had said. ‘It would be so much easier if we had a little 
more income, Brick darling! Or if you would let me drop 
out of this society race.” 

“That you have already won!” said Darty, going back 
to his seat. It was then that Rudge Bean entered. 

“Morning, ‘Mr. Mayor,” the tall, gaunt lawyer said, for 
he had learned that there was no talk to be had with Darty 
in his office unless he was addressed as “Mr. Mayor.” He 
was jealous of his honors, was Darty. “I’ve something 
private I want to talk over with you,” added Bean. 

“Then ‘tis lucky the lady mayoress is here at hand,” 
said Darty, “for ‘twill save me the trouble of retelling it 
to her. For mind you, Bean, all that’s private and meant 
for my own ear only, I go and tell to her the moment I 
am alone. We are one, Flossie Mae and me, and have 
but one ear between us; is it not so, darling of the world?” 

“Of course, Brick tells me e' ‘rything,” said Flossie Mae, 
“except things everyone may know,” she added. “A 
nice husband he would be if he did not tell me all the 
things he is sworn not to tell.” 

“So,” said Darty, grinning, “if ‘tis something confiden- 
tial you have to impart, Mr. Bean, you have come at a 
fortunate time. I am here in both my parts.” 

Bean smiled his queer,\jerky smile. He had had busi- 
ness with Darty before, and he knew better than to doubt 
the Irishman’s word. 

“The electric-light franchise is running out,” he said. 

“As everyone knows, including Flossie Mae,” said Darty. 

“Oh, yes!” said Flossie Mae. “I know all about that.” 

Bean came 


Flossie Mac, Peace 


Darty looked at Flossie Mae. She was slowly turn 
her parasol, watching its point turn bits of hardened dul 
out of a crack in the floor. He waited. 

“That ought to be all right, Brick,” she said presently, 

“That ought to be all right, Mr. Bean,” said Darty, 

“The city would have a better deal,” said Floss 
Mae. “It can't shift from gas to electricity for Street-light 
ing for five years, and it can’t use electricity for light 
ing under its present contract. The city will benef 
Brick.” 

“It is all right, Mr. Bean, because the city will benef? 
said Brick. 

“Because,” said Flossie Mae, “it will be up to the Eight 
Big Men to handle the gas-company and persuade it 
cancel its franchise.” 

“Because,” said Darty, “the Eight Big Men will hay 
to do all the dirty work, if there is any to be dom 
Mr. Bean. So the Mayor agrees to sign the ord’nang 
for the new franchise as stated, if and as passed by th 
fathers of the city of Riverbank, and much obliged j 
you!” f 

Bean’s face twitched into a smile of gratification. Whe 
he had expressed his thanks and was gone, Darty tumal 
to Flossie Mae. 

“You gave me the high sign, wonder of the world? 
he said; “so I did not deny him; but I doubt ba 
I could have thought out a way to profit the family ¢ 
Darty without soiling the honor thereof, if I had taker 
time.” 

Flossie Mae leaned over and twitched his mop of re 
hair playfully. 

“And don’t you fret about that, Brick deary,” she said 
“Don’t imagine I would have been so quick to please bin 
if I had not thought of a thing or two! We will hantk 
this together, Brick dear, and the first thing you will @ 
will be to call up the editor of The Eagle and tell him yu 
are going to sign the ordinance for the franchise whenever 

it is presented 





and sat on the 
vacant corner 
of Darty’s 
desk. 

“We want 
to have it re- 
newed as a 
franchise for 
electricity and 
gas,” he said. 

acs W e y ? 
meaning the 
Eight Big 
Men of River- 
bank,” said 
Darty. 

“So called,” 
admitted 
Bean. “We 
will agree to 
better service, 
both in gas 
and electricity, 
and a some- 
what 
rate to the city 
for street- 
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lights. We will 
ask fora 
twenty-year franchise, no more, and allow a readjustment 
of rates by a committee composed of one alderman, one 
representative of the company and one man to be chosen 
by the city and the company, every five years. We will 
undertake to have the gas interests cancel their present 
franchise, with the consent of the city.” 


in an ins 
he agreed, and reached for the telephone that stood 0 
his desk. 

Half an hour later lawyer Bean sat in his office, O% 
placently pleased with the ease with which he had 
Darty’s promise, when the door opened and Flossie 
entered. She sailed up to his desk and held out 
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goved hand and then 
dropped into a chair at his 

“Brick is so simple- 
minded, the dear lad,” she 
gid. “I knew I would have 
to come to you alone. He 
might object, Mr. Bean, if 
he knew what I am doing. 
[want you to make me 

agent.” 
“My agent?” queried 


Bean. 

“Qh, I can guess things! ” 
gid Flossie Mae. “You 
are not going to combine 
the gas-company and the 
dectric-light company in 
order to alleviate any slight 
imperfection in your physi- 
cal condition, you and the 
Right Big Men. You are 
not doing it for your health, 
Mr. Bean! You'll form a 
new company, just as they 
are doing everywhere. 
You'll issue a great lot ot 
stock in the new company 
and divide it among you, 
giving some to the electric- 
light company and some to 
the gas-company in pay- 
ment for their property. 
That is what everyone is 
doing.” 

“I dare say we will 
finance the new concern as 
we think best,” said Bean, 
his face twitching humor- 
ously. 

“Yes, and I want to have 
ashare,” said Flossie Mae 
frankly. “I’m so poor! 
You have no idea how 
badly I need new gowns, 
a I’ve been won- ? 

and wondering how “y : 
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Flossie Mae was saying: 
“The Queen of Riverbank 
must have garments, Brick, 
or she will be dethroned.” 

“Trust the star of the 

Dartys, sweetheart of 
the world,” Darty 


had answered. 
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twenty-dollars, or fifteen or 
twenty thousand. Honestly, you know—because Brick 
would never stoop to graft!” 
Bean leaned back in his chair and gazed at Flossie Mae 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 
So you want to be my agent,” he said. “And if 
mit, the Mayor will reconsider. his decision to sign the 
se; am I right?” 
0; you are not right!” said Flossie Mae. “You are 
not right, for Brick has already telephoned The Eagle that 
Means to sign the franchise. Whether you make me your 
‘emt or not, he will sign the franchise, Mr. Bean. For 
I give you my word.” 
Just what do you mean to do as my agent?” asked 
» What service do you expect to perform?” 
y, I thought,” said Flossie Mae, “that I might be 
to get the gas-company stock and franchise for you, 
. - It is owned by a woman, you know, and I ama 
» A woman might get it when a man could not, 


Mightn’t she?” 


continued to smile his queer smile. 


te what remuneration would you want, Mrs. Darty?” 


B tenth,” said Flossie Mae. “That is how you say it, 


isn’t it? I’m not acquainted with finance, but that is the 
way to say it, isn’t it? A tenth of all of it—of all of the 
stock or whatever it is—stocks or bonds, or stocks and 
bonds.” 

“One tenth of all the evidences of indebtedness and 
ownership of the new company, as I understand you? Is 
that it?” 

“Yes, I think that is what I mean. Brick will tell me 
how to say it properly,” said Flossie Mae. 

“Well, then,” said Bean, but still smiling, “I will have 
to tell you we are sorry we cannot consider your offer. 
The disposition of all the securities of the new company 
has already been planned, and we feel we can handle all 
the preliminaries without outside help.” 

“That means you think you can,” said Flossie Mae. 

“Probably you are right,” smiled Bean. 

As a matter of fact (and later, of record), this was just 
what Bean did mean. The capitalization of the new com- 
pany was to be three hundred thousand dollars, and for 
carrying the deal through, Rudge Bean was to receive 
thirty thousand dollars in the stock of the new company, 
as well as a fee of ten thousand dollars from the electric- 
light company. Nor had he any desire to split this with 
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Flossie Mae or any other person. He did not for a moment 
consider such a division of spoils necessary. Flossie Mae 
arose. 

“Very well!” she said. “I only thought I would ask you. 
Of course, if you get sick or anything, you know where 
I am.” 

“Of course,” said Bean. 

“Because then,” said Flossie Mae with a friendly smile, 
“it might really be good for your health to have me help 
you. It would relieve you of so much worry, you know.” 

When she reached the street, Flossie Mae stood a 
moment thinking what she would do next. She was stand- 
ing thus when Mrs. Doane, in her sumptuous carriage, saw 
ber and ordered her coachman to halt at the curb. 

“Going anywhere, dear?” she asked. 

“Nowhere, dear,” Flossie Mae answered, and stepped 
into the vacant seat beside Mrs. Doane. “Have you fully 
decided on the date for your charity tea?” 

“The tenth of next month,” said Mrs. Doane with a 
slight hardening of the mouth. “I cannot be expected to 
change my date merely because another person happens to 
choose the same for some trivial affair.” 

Flossie Mae said nothing. Fully three days before, she 
had heard the first rumblings of the quarrel that was immi- 
nent between her 


Flossie Mae, Peacem 


“Rolling in wealth!” said Mrs. Doane. “And my 
library simply penniless! I consider Sarah Benders 
action in asking that Brace person to come on my & 
simply outrageous!” 

Inwardly Flossie Mae rejoiced. She called on Mrs fe 
derman that afternoon. 

“I suppose you have arranged your date satisfacton 
she suggested. “Has Mrs. Doane sent word that shew 
postpone her tea?” 

“Sent word!” cried Mrs. Benderman. “She send yagi 
My dear, I have all but begged her on my bended ins 
to put off her trivial tea. But no! That woman is getty 
to be impossible, absolutely impossible! Imagine ~ 
dear! I am able to objain Helen Skelton Brace {ors 
afternoon, absolutely free of expense to us, when 
always charged a hundred dollars; and Mrs. Doane yw 
not postpone a tea that could be given any day int 
year! Helen Skelton Brace, the world-renowned, who 
mere presence here is an honor to Riverbank!” 

“TI should think she would be more tactful,” said Plog 
Mae. “If I were trying to buy your gas-stock, I woul 
certainly try to be.” 

“Who is trying to buy my gas-stock?” demanded Mr 
Benderman, on the defensive at once. 

“My dear! Dy 





good friends [ 
Mrs. Doane and 
Mrs. Benderman, 
the one the pa- 
troness of the li- 
brary and the 
other the friend of 
the hospital. That’ 
Mrs. Doane had 
planned the tea 
for the benefit of 
the library Flossie 
Mae knew well, 
and also that Mrs. 
Doane had chosen 
the date well in 
advance; and this 
made it the more 
unfortunate that 
the celebrated 
Helen _ Skelton 
Brace could give 
Riverbank but 
one day, and that 
this same tenth of 
the next month. 
In a way Mrs. 
Benderman could 
not be blamed for 
grasping the op- 
portunity of 
having the world- . 
famous feminist 
come to River- 
bank (at two dollars admission, only the élite receiving 
invitations to attend at that price), since all the proceeds 
would go to aid the hospital; but it was too bad that her 
plans should conflict with Mrs. Doane’s plans. Earlier 
in this same day Flossie Mae, out of the goodness of her 
heart, had promised herself that she would arrange all this 
satisfactorily. As the dearest friend of both ladies, she 
had felt she could so arrange it. 

“Of course,” she said now, “you chose your date quite 
far in advance. Mrs. Benderman must have known.” 

“She certainly did know!” said Mrs. Doane. “And after 
all the work I have done for her hospital!” 

“You have worked hard for it,” said Flossie Mae. “Is it 
really in dire need of money?” r 





“Flossie Mae Darty,” said Mrs. Doane, “what is the meaning of this?” 


| you mean yoy 
have not hear 
when everyone § 
talking about if 
Of course,] 
thought your hu 
band had tolé 
you. The Eig 

Big Men, of 
course. They att 
so sure they wil 
buy it that the 
have already 
spoken to Brik 
about it—abouta 
new franchise, of 
whatever they cal 
it. Oh, yes= 
they have yor 
stock in theit 
pockets already.” 

“Indeed, they 
have not!” si 
Mrs. Bendermat 
“Henry has said 
nothing of this @ 
me.” 

_ “But you wil 
sell, of course, iy 
dear,” said Floss 
Mae. 

“That I will de 
cide when 
time comes,” 
Mrs. Benderman. “I am perfectly well satisfied with @ 
gas-stock—perfectly!”’ : 

No more than two days later Rudge Bean made a spedil 
trip to Mrs. Benderman’s elegant mansion to buy her 
He had Mr. Benderman’s full permission to do this. 
Benderman ranked at least second in the Eight Big Meo 
Riverbank and would profit equally with the rest 
new financing, but he had found his wife somewhat 9% 
and stubborn when he had personally broached the mat 
of a sale. ke 

“My dear,” she had said, “you have tens and doeial 
business affairs to amuse you; I have nothing butt 
lone lamb—my gas-stock. I have kept the plant @ a 
condition; people have been satisfied with the pric 
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Munitions of Health 


The nation’s strength must be built at the home table 


k, I would 
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There never was a time when Americans needed their full measure 







va al of energy and endurance as they need it today. If you are to fulfil 
ot heart your own daily task and carry your fair share of the national burden, 
veryone i you need above all things health and physical vigor. You need the 






about it constant reinforcement of a nourishing and properly balanced diet. You 
























fei should eat a good soup every day. There is nothing that will simplify 
ad told your daily food problems better than 

The Eight 

Ta C bell’s Vegetable S 

They at amppel $ egetapie ooup 

they vil 

that they It is a balanced combination of nourishing food in a most tempt- 
rea ing and easily digested form. 

—about a In this inviting soup we include choice potatoes, tender carrots and 
nchise, of sweet yellow turnips — daintily diced. Also Dutch cabbage, Country Gen- 
r they cal tleman corn, small peas and baby lima beans. We add parsley, celery, 
, yes= juicy green okra, a fine tomato puree, a hint of leek, onion 
ave oll — and sweet red peppers, beside barley, rice and alphabet 
n their macaroni— all blended with an invigorating stock made from 
already.” selected beef. 

ed, they Let your grocer bring youa dozen 
ot!” said of this wholesome 
endermaa strength-giving 
has sii soup and never be 
of this without it. 
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quality of my gas; I’ve paid myself 
dividends continuously. I’m not sure I 
want to throw my gas-company into your 
combination. Not all of your combina- 
tions turn out well, Henry.” 

“We can arrange to pay you cash for 
the gas-stock,” said her husband. 

“And what would I do with the cash?” 
asked Mrs. Benderman. “Buy some other 
securities? Would I be any better off?” 

In the back of her nead Mrs. Bender- 
man had, of course, the knowledge that 
being the dictator of a prosperous public- 
service corporation gave her power, espe- 
cially as her rival, the electric-light cor- 
poration, was a considerable failure. 
Many times, at conventions of women’s 
clubs, she had been introduced as one of 
the few women controlling successfully 
such corporations, and since she had gone 
in for the higher feminism, she treasured 
the honor. Mr. Benderman saw that this 
was no case for a husband’s authority. 
If the gas-stock was to be obtained, Mrs. 
Benderman must be negotiated with as if 
she were a man. 


ae Rudge Bean went to call on 
Mrs. Benderman, he was serenely 
confident that he could persuade her to 
part with her stock. Persuading people 
was his most perfect art. To make black 
appear white was a simple matter with 
him, but in this case he did not take into 
account Flossie Mae. 

Flossie Mae, the morning after her talk 
with Mrs. Benderman, put on her prettiest 
frock and hurried over to see Mrs. Doane. 

“Oh!” she said’ in the course of their 
friendly little chat. “I didn’t tell you I 
saw Mrs. Benderman yesterday after I 
left you, did I, dear? She was quite glow- 
ing.” 

“Glowing?” queried Mrs. Doane. “She 
hasn’t glowed to the extent of giving up 
my date, has she?” 

“Oh, not that!” laughed Flossie Mae. 
“But she is going to make loads and loads 
" of money—some transfer of her gas-stock 
to a new company that is being formed. 
She will be a greater lady capitalist than 
ever—a second Hetty Green. Everyone 
will be talking about her, all over the 
country. She has not quite decided yet, 
but I am sure it will be much the best 
thing for her to do. It will give her so 
much more time to attend to her socia! 
cuties.” 

Mrs. Doane bridled. 

“Her social duties!” she exclaimed. 
“Her social duty is trying to push me out 
of the position I rightfully enjoy! Flos- 
sie Mae, if I could put a spoke in that 
woman’s wheel, I would count it one of 
the best things I ever did. Imagine a 
Benderman at the head of Riverbank so- 
ciety! What is this stock deal? Isn’t 
there any way I can put a stop to it?” 

“You might,” said Flossie Mae, pre- 
tending to consider the matter with great 
seriousness. “I think your husband is in- 
terested in it, some way. If you were to 
telephone her, dear, and advise her to sell, 
I am sure she might refuse. She is so 
suspicious.” 

“T might ask her to sell as a favor to 
me,” said Mrs. Doane. 

“You might suggest to her that you 
hope to be made president of the new 
company,” said Flossie Mae. 


With the pleasurable emotion of a Ma- 
chiavelli, Mrs. Doane went to the tele- 
phone and called up her dear friend. 

“Oh, is that you, dear?” she purred. 
“This is Mrs. Doane. Yes, quite well, 
dear. Listen, dear! Have you heard of 
the new plan for combining the gas and 
electric companies? Yes, indeed, I am in- 
terested! We are all interested in such 
things now, aren’t we? We women are all 
taking our rightful places in the world’s 
great affairs. What? Why, Mr. Doane 
expects to control the company, and I’m 
sure—quite sure—I can get him to make 
me president. And you a vice-president! 
You'll be so glad to have one of your 
friends taking a position usually occupied 
by the men, wont you? Yes, that’s it; I 
wanted to tell you so you wouldn’t hesi- 
tate to sell your stock when the time 
comes. As a favor to me, dear. Oh, 
thank you! I knew you would.” 

“What did she say?” asked Flossie Mae. 

“She said,” smiled Mrs. Doane, “that 
since I asked it, she would, of course, 
consider it most carefully.” 

“And that settles that!” said Flossie 
Mae cheerfully. 

It did settle it, too. When Mr. Rudge 
Bean broached the matter to Mrs. Ben- 
cerman, he found her cold. 

“T have heard rumors of this,” she said. 
“Can you tell me who will be president 
of the new corporation?” 

“That has not been decided yet,” said 
Rudge Bean, and the result was that Mrs. 
Benderman reserved her decision and sent 
a final refusal by mail the next day. “I 
have decided not to sell on any terms,” 
she wrote; and she said the same thing 
when Rudge Bean saw her again. 

For in this little crisis, with Mr. Ben- 
derman urging his wife to sell, Flossie 
Mae had become Mrs. Benderman’s ad- 
viser. 

“Hold out,” Flossie Mae urged, “and 
they will come to you and offer you the 
presidency of the new company. Hold 
out, and Mr. Doane will do anything to 
get you to sell. Hold out, and let me give 
him a hint, and I am sure I can make 
Mrs. Doane postpone her library tea.” 

“T care very little whether she post- 
pones her tea or not,” said Mrs. Bender- 
man. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Flossie Mae 
cheerfully, “I don’t think you care at all, 
but it would be a triumph, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tf you look at it that way, dear,” said 
Mrs. Benderman, who wished for that 
more than for anything else in the world. 

“Then just be firm,” said Flossie Mae, 
and Mrs. Benderman promised to be as 
firm as granite. 


LOSSIE MAE dealt otherwise with 
Mrs. Doane. 

“My dear,” she said, “I’m just so heart- 
broken because I can’t help you receive 
at your lovely tea! Rags, my dear, noth- 
ing but rags! You'll understand, wont 
you, that if I go to hear that odious Helen 
Skelton Brace, it is because that crowd 
wont be thinking of clothes, the awful 
high-brow things!” 

“But Flossie Mae!” 
Doane. 

She remembered a dinner that had 
threatened to be a failure because Flossie 
Mae had mot been invited. She had a 


exclaimed Mrs. 
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great fear of what Flossie Mae and Darty 
could do when they wished. 

“I do hope,” said Flossie Mae, “thy 
no one will stay away from your tea hy 
cause I stay away.” 

“Flossie Mae Darty,” said Mrs, Doane, 
“what is the meaning of this? I knop 
what is in your mind; you are going to 
ruin my tea. And after I have made you 
Flossie Mae! After I have done every. 
thing for you!” 

“Dear lady,” said Flossie Mae, “Ty 
going to tell you straight out what I meap, 
It is shameless, but Brick and I mug 
have money. Hasn’t your husband tol 
you how eager the Eight Big Men are ty 
buy the gas-company? I believe I cay 
get a commission on the sale if I cap 
make Mrs. Benderman sell. And then J 
can buy a gown fit to come to your tea in, 
And all I need, dear, is ‘to have you put 
off the tea for one week.” 

Faced by the fear that Flossie Mz 
might make the tea a failure, and aided 
by her real liking for the girl, Mrs. Doane 
promised to postpone the tea. 

“But not until I come to you and tél 
you,” Flossie Mae warned her. 

Flossie Mae was greatly elated. She 
dropped a line to Rudge Bean: “Of course 
you remember my address.—Flossie Ma 
Darty.” 

And Rudge Bean, utterly defeated, 
asked her to cothe to his office. 

“T hoped you might send for me,” she 
said innocently. “We women know # 
much better how to deal with women. I 
will get ten per cent of the stock for 
handling the matter? That will be nice 
And oh, yes, there is one other thing. I 
will want Mrs. Benderman made president 
of the new company.” 

“So that is it,” said Rudge Bean, his 
face twisting into a crooked smile, 4 
can offer that myself. I think—” 

“You think, now that I have leta 
cat out of a bag, you will handle Mr 
Benderman yourself,” smiled Flossie Mae. 
“Don’t try it, Mr. Bean. That is not the 
keystone cat.” 

Bean hesitated. 

“Telephone her,” urged Flossie Mae, 
“Telephone her, but if you do, I'll not 
be interested.” 

For answer Bean drew a sheet of legal 
cap toward him and wrote an agreement. 
He signed it and pushed it across his 
desk to Flossie Mae. She read it and then 
called Brick on the telephone. : 

“Brick, this is Flossie Mae,” she said 
“T want you to listen to this.” She read 
the document. “Is it sound?” she asked 
then. “Will it hold water, Brick?” 

“It would be well,” said Darty, “t 
have the signatures witnessed by a re 
party and the whole document attested by 
a notary public, star of my delight.” 

“Thank you, Bricky dear,” she & 
swered, and she attended to that 
detail immediately. “And now,” she told 
Mr. Bean, “I’ll just run up and do 
you want done. I suppose you have some 
paper Mrs. Benderman can sign?” 


RS. BENDERMAN received Flossie 
Mae graciously. She was m4 
fiutter of excitement. 
“T have just had the sweetest lett 
from Helen Skelton Brace,” she informed 
Flossie. “I just happened to mention Mis 
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If summer sun and 
dust have begun to 
coarsen yourskin,a 
special Woodbury 
treatment will 
make it fine and 
soft again. For full 
directions see the 
booklet wrapped 
around every cake 
of Woodbury's 
Facial Soap 
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Your skin needs special care 


in summer 


to keepit soft, attractive, free from 
blackheads, blemishes and the 


coarsening caused by exposure 


HINK how constantly 

your skin is exposed to 

sun and dust in summer. 
Strong sunlight coarsens its tex- 
ture—irritating dust every day 
carries bacteria and parasites 
into the skin, causing black- 
heads and other blemishes. 


Take your hand mirror to the 
clear daylight, and examine your 
skin closely. See whether it is 
not already showing the effects 
of summer exposure. 


Try this famous treatment 
for blackheads 


Apply hot cloths to the face 
until the skin is reddened. Then 
with arough washcloth work up 
a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly, always with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear, hot water, 
then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, rub your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. Dry the skin carefully. 


For rousing saHow, sluggish 
skins, try the famous Woodbury 
treatment given in the booklet 
wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Make this treatment a daily habit, 
and it will give you the clear, attrac- 
tive skin that the steady use of Wood- 
bury’s always brings. 

Toremove blackheads already form- 
ed, substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then 
protect the fingers with a handkerchief 
and press out the blackheads. 


Treatments for all the common 
troubles of the skin are given in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs. A 25c cake is sufficient 
fora month or six weeks of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment and for general 
cleansing use forthattime. Woodbury’s 
is on sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder 


Send 5c for a trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the booklet of 
treatments,. "A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Or for 12c we willsend you the treatment 
booklet and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1708 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1708Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 
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I was the owner of the gas-company,— 
just chanced to mention it,—and she is 
quite enthusiastic about it. She says she 
hopes the day will come when women will 
take their rightful place on all boards. 
She asks permission to use the fact in 
her peroration at my tea.” 

“If anyone comes to the tea, you poor 
dear!” said Flossie Mae. “It would be 
so humiliating if everyone went to Mrs. 
Doane’s. My dear,” she exclaimed, 
“wouldn’t it be gorgeous if everyone did 
come, and Helen Skelton Brace could an- 
nounce that you, who had owned a small- 
town gas-works, had actually been chosen 
to be the president of the united gas and 
electric company!” 

“President of it?” breathed Mrs. Ben- 
derman ecstatically. 

“President! And if Mrs. Doane post- 
poned her tea!” said Flossie Mae. 

“She would never do that!” said Mrs. 
Benderman. 

’ “JT think I can manage even that,” said 
Flossie Mae. “Listen, dear: I have talked 
Mr. Bean into making you the president 
of the new company, and for fear he 
would change his mind, I have had him 
draw up a paper all in black and white. 





Just read it over while I telephone to Mrs. 
Doane.” 

When Flossie Mae came back from the 
telephone, Mrs. Benderman sat at her 
ormolu desk, her pen in her hand. 

“Well?” she inquired. 

“She wants ten tickets for your tea, if 
she may have them,” said Flossie Mae, 
“and she will postpone her library tea a 
week.” 

Mrs. Benderman signed the paper. 

“T will just sign it here,” said Flossie 
Mae, “‘because that makes it all legal and 
everything. We women will have to learn 
such things now.” 

When Flossie Mae had delivered the 
signed option to Rudge Bean, she hurried 
to the City Hall. Mayor Brick Darty sat 
with his feet on his desk when she entered, 
but he dropped them to the floor. 

“And how is my rose of Ireland?” he 
called merrily. 

“Just plain, awful tired, Brick,” she 
said. “This left shoe does pinch my little 
toe so! I’ve walked and walked! Brick!” 

“Ves, love of the world?” 

“Here is that contract I read to you 
over the phone. I made the sale. I got 
Mrs. Benderman to sign the option. Take 
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it, Brick. It is thirty thousand dollars I 
want you to have it; it is the Darty for. 
tune.” 

Darty took the contract and looked} 
over. He folded it again in the old Creages, 
“Thanks, young wife!” he said. “Th 
thousand dollars, it is. I'll give ye a kis 

for it.” 

Flossie Mae bent over him and kigg4 
him. He held the contract toward fy 

“Tis well!” he said. “Have it, Floste 
Mae. The wild Irish ambition is stirred 
in me by what ye have done. The 
fortune will, from this day and date, com. 
mence to begin, but ’twill not include 
such paltry matter as this ye have hands 
me. The Darty fortune is millions, my 
fair lady, I’d have ye know.” 

“But this?” dimpled Flossie Mae. 

“Pin-money!” said Darty, waving fis 
hand. “Pin-money for the week, for th 
gem of creation.” 

“Silly boy!” laughed Flossie Mae, and 
she pulled his red hair and kissed him 
again. 


“Flossie Mae Intervenes,” anotherstory 

of the wild Irishman in love, busines 

and politics, will appear in the next 
issue. 
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(Continued from 
page 86) 





Well, last week I sent one of Mac’s old 
friends down to Willits purposely to call 
on him and invite him out ‘for a time;’ 
but Mac wouldn’t drink with him. No 
sir, he couldn’t be tempted. On the con- 
trary, he told the tempter that I had 
promised to give him back his ‘job if he 
remained on the water wagon for one 
year; he was resolved to win back his job 
and his self-respect.” 

“T know what your plan is,” Ogilvy in- 
terrupted. “You’re going to ask Duncan 
McTavish to waylay Pennington on the 
road at some point where it runs through 
the timber, kidnap him and hold him until 
we have had time to clear the crossing and 
cut Pennington’s tracks. 

“We will do nothing of the sort,’’ Buck 
continued seriously. “Listen now . to 
Father’s words of wisdom. This railroad- 
game is an old one to me; I’ve fought at 
crossings before now, and whether suc- 
cessful or defeated, I have always learned 
something in battle. Didn’t you hear me 
tell that girl and her villainous avuncular 
relative last night that I had another ace 
up my kimono?” 

Bryce nodded. 

“That was not brag, old dear. I had 
the ace, and this morning I played it— 
wherefore in my heart there is that peace 
that passeth understanding—particularly 
since I have just had a telegram inform- 
ing me that my ace took the odd trick.” 

He opened a drawer in Bryce’s desk 
and reached for the cigars he knew were 
there. 

“Not at all a bad cigar for ten cents. 
However—you will recall that from the 
very instant we decided to cut in that 
jump crossing, we commenced to plan 
against interference by Pennington; in 
consequence we kept, or tried to keep, our 








decision a secret. However, there existed 
at all times the possibility that Pennington 
might discover our benevolent intentions 
and block us with his only weapon—a 
restraining order issued by the judge of 
the United States District Court. 

“Now, one of the most delightful things 
I know about a court is that it is open 
to all men seeking justice—or injustice 
disguised as justice. - Also there is a wise 
old saw to the effect that battles are won 
by the fellow who gets there first with the 
most men. The situation from the start 
was absurdly simple. If Pennington got 
to the District Court first, we were lost!” 

“You mean you got there first?” ex- 
claimed Bryce. 

“T did—by the very simple method of 
preparing to get there first in case any- 
thing slipped. Something did slip—last 
night! However, I was ready; so all I 
had to do was press the button, for as 
Omar Khayyam remarked: ‘What shall it 
avail a man if he buyeth a padlock for 
his stable after his favorite stallion hath 
been lifted?’ Several days ago, my boy, 
I wrote a long letter to our attorney in 
San Francisco explaining every detail of 
our predicament; the instant I received 
that temporary franchise from the city 
council, I mailed a certified copy of it 
to our attorney also. Then, in anticipation 
of our discovery by Pennington, I in- 
structed the attorney to prepare the com- 
plaint and petition for a restraining order 
against Seth Pennington e¢ al. and stand 
by to rush the judge with it the instant 
he heard from me! 

“Well, about the time old Pennington 
started for San Francisco this morning, I 
had our attorney out of bed and on the 
long-distance telephone; at nine o’clock 
this morning he appeared in the United 














States District Court; at nine-fifteen the 
judge signed a restraining order forbidding 
our enemies to interfere with us in th 
exercise of a right legally granted us by 
the city of Sequoia, and at nine-thirtya 
deputy United States marshal started i 
an automobile for Sequoia, via the over 
land route. He will arrive late to-morrow 
night, and on Sunday we will get that 
locomotive out of our way and install om 
crossing.” 

“And Pennington—” 

“Ah, the poor Pennington! Mon pause 
Seth!” Buck sighed comically. “He will 
be just twenty-four hours late.” 

“You old he-fox!” Bryce murmured. 
“You wicked, wicked man!” 

Buck Ogilvy lifted his lapel and sniffed 
luxuriously at his white carnation, 
while a thin little smile played around 
the corners of his humorous mouth. “Alt 
he murmured presently, “life’s pretty 
sweet, isn’t it!” 






















CHAPTER XXXVI 






VENTS followed each other with i 
freshing rapidity. While the ce 
of the big locomotive on the. crossiNg 
busied themselves getting up steam, Sé& 
ton and Jules Rondeau toiled at the load- 
ing of the discarded boiler and heay 
castings aboard two flat-cars. By utiliaing 
the steel derrick on the company’s 
ing-car, this task was completed by 100% 
and after luncheon the mogul backed 
the main line past the switch into 
Laguna Grande yards; whereupoa 
switch-engine kicked the two flat-cats 
the wrecking-car out of the 
down to the crossing, where the OOS 
tions were promptly unloaded. 
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watched the operation with alert interest 
but forbore to interfere in this high- 
handed closing of a public thoroughfare. 

To Sexton’s annoyance and secret ap- 
prehension, Bryce Cardigan and Buck 
Ogilvy promptly appeared on the scene, 
both very cheerful and lavish with expert 
advice as to the best method of ex- 
pediting the job in hand. To Bryce’s 
surprise Jules Rondeau appeared to take 
secret enjoyment of this good-natured 
chaffing of the Laguna Grande manager. 
Occasionally he eyed Bryce curiously but 
without animus, and presently he flashed 
the latter a lightning wink, as if to say: 
“What a fool Sexton is to oppose you!” 

“Well, Rondeau,” Bryce hailed the 

woods-boss cheerfully, “I see you have 
quite recovered from that working over 
I gave you some time ago. No hard 
feelings, I trust. I shouldn’t care to have 
that job to do over again. You're a tough 
one.” 
“By gar, she don’ pay for have hard 
feelings wiz you, m’sieur,” Rondeau an- 
swered bluntly. “We have one fine fight, 
but”—he shrugged—“I don’ want some 
more.” 

“Ves, by gar, an’ she don’ pay for cut 
other people’s trees, m’sieur,” Bryce mim- 
icked him. “I shouldn’t wonder if I 
took the value of that tree out of your 
hide.” ‘ 

“T t’enk so, m’sieur.” He approached 
Bryce and lowered his voice., “For one 
month I am no good all ze tam. We 
don’ fight some more, m’sieur. And I 
have feel ashame’ for dose Black Minorca 
feller. Always wiz him eet is ze knife or 
ze club—and now eet is ze rifle. Cochon! 
W’en I fight, I fight wiz what le bon 
Dieu give me.” 

“You appear to have a certain code, 
after all,” Bryce laughed. “I am inclined 
to like you for it. You're sporty in your 
way, you tremendous scoundrel!” 

“Mebbeso,” Rondeau suggested hope- 
: fully, “m’sieur likes me for woods-boss?” 

“Why, what’s the matter with Penning- 
ton? Is he tired of you?” 

The color mounted slowly to the woods 
bully’s swarthy cheek. ‘Mademoiselle 
Sumnair, he’s tell me pretty soon he’s 
goin’ be boss of Laguna Grande an’ stop 
all thees fight. An’ w’en Mademoiselle, 
he is in the saddle, good-by Jules Ron- 
deau. Thees country—TI like him. I feel 
sad, m’sieur, to leave dose beeg trees.” 
He paused, looking rather wistfully at 
Bryce. “I am fine woods-boss for some- 
body,” he suggested hopefully. 

“You think Miss Sumner dislikes you 
then, Rondeau?” 

“T don’ theenk. I know.” He sighed; 
his huge body seemed to droop. “I am 
out of zee good luck now,” he murmured 
bitterly. “Everybody, she hate Jules 
Rondeau. Colonel—she hate because I 
don’ keel M’sieur Cardigan; Mademoiselle, 
he hate because I try to keel M’sieur 
Cardigan; M’sieur Sexton, she hate be- 
cause I tell her thees mornin’ she is one 
fool for fight M’sieur Cardigan.”’ 

Again he sighed. “Dose beeg trees! In 
Quebec we have none. In zee woods, 
m’sieur, I feel—here!” And he laid his 
great calloused, hairy hand over his heart. 
“W’en I cut your beeg trees, m’sieur, I 
feel like hell.” 

“That infernal gorilla of a man is a 
poet,” Buck Ogilvy declared. “I'd think 


twice before I let him get out of the 
country, Bryce.” 

“‘*Whose salt he eats, his song he 
sings,” quoth Bryce. “I forgive you, 
Rendeau, and when I need a woods-boss 
like you, I'll send for you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


At eleven o’clock Saturday night the 
deputy United States marshal arrived 
in Sequoia. Upon the advice of Buck 
Ogilvy, however, he made no attempt at 
service that night, nothwithstanding the 
fact that Jules Rondeau and his bullies 
still guarded the crossing. At eight o’clock 
Sunday morning, however, Bryce Cardigan 
drove him down to the crossing. Buck 
Ogilvy was already there with his men, 
superintending the erection of a huge 
derrick close to the heap of obstructions 
placed on the crossing. Sexton was watch- 
ing him uneasily, and flushed as Ogilvy 
pointed him out to the marshal. 

“There’s your meat, Marshal,” he an- 
nounced. The marshal approached and 
extended toward Sexton a copy of the re- 
straining order. The latter struck it aside 
and refused to accept it—whereupon the 
deputy marshal tapped him on the 
shoulder with it. “Tag! You’re out of 
the game, my friend,” he said pleasantly. 

As the document fluttered to Sexton’s 
feet, the latter turned to Jules Rondeau. 
“T can no longer take charge here, Ron- 
deau,” he explained. “I am forbidden to 
interfere.” 

“Jules Rondeau can do ze job,” the 
woods-boss replied easily. “Ze law, she 
have not restrain’ me. I guess mebbeso 
you don’ take dose theengs away, eh, 
M’sieur Cardigan. Myself, I lak see.” 


ci HE deputy marshal handed Rondeau 
a paper, at the same time show- 
ing his badge. “You’re out too, my 
friend,” he laughed. “Don’t be foolish 
and try to buck the law. If you do, I 
shall have to place a nice little pair 
of handcuffs on you and throw you in 
jail—and if you resist arrest, I. shall 
have to shoot you. I have one of these 
little restraining orders for every able- 
bodied man in the Laguna Grande Lum- 
ber Company’s employ—thanks to Mr. 
Ogilvy’s foresight; so it is useless to try 
to beat this game on a technicality.” 

Sexton, who still lingered, made a ges- 
ture of surrender. “Dismiss your crew, 
Rondeau,” he ordered. “We’re whipped 
to a frazzle.” 

A gleam of pleasure, not unmixed with 
triumph, lighted the dark eyes of the 
French-Canadian. “TI tol’ M’sieur Sexton 
she cannot fight M’sieur Cardigan and 
win,” he said simply. “Now mebbe he 
believe that Jules Rondeau know some- 
ting.” 

“Shut up,” Sexton roared petulantly. 
Rondeau shrugged contemptuously, turned 
and with a sweep of his great arm indi- 
cated to his men that they were to go; 
then, without a backward giance to see 
that they followed, the woods-boss strode 
away in the direction of the Laguna 
Grande mill. Arrived at the mill-office, 
he entered, took down the telephone and 
called up Shirley Sumner. 

““Madembpiselle,” he said, “Jules Ron- 
deau speaks to you. I have for you zee 
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good news. Bryce Cardigan, she puts ip 
the crossing to-day. One man of the jay 
she come from San Francisco with Papers 
and M’sieur Sexton say to me: ‘Rondeau, 
we are whip’. Deesmess your men’ So 
I have deesmess doze men, and now | 
deesmess myself. Mebbeso bimeby I go 
to work for M’sieur Cardigan. For Made 
moiselle I have no weesh to make trouble 
to fire me. I queet. I will not fight 
dose dirty fight some more. Au revoiy 
mademoiselle. I go.” ; 

And without further ado he hung up. 

“What's this, what’s this?” Sexton 
demanded. “You're going to quit. Non. 
sense, Rondeau, nonsense!” 

“I will have my time, m’sieur,” said 
Jules Rondeau. “I go to work for a man, 
Mebbeso I am not woods-boss for heem, 
but—I work.” 

“You'll have to wait until the Colonel 
returns, Rondeau.” 

“T will have my time,” 
deau patiently. 

“Then you'll wait till pay-day for it, 
Rondeau. You know our rules. Any man 
who quits without notice waits until the 
regular pay-day for his money.” 

Jules advanced until he towered directly 
over the manager. “I tol’ M’sieur I would 
have my time,’ he repeated once more. 
“Is M’sieur deaf in zee ears?” He raised 
his right hand, much as a bear raises its 
paw; his blunt fingers worked a little and 
there was a smoldering fire in his dark 
eyes. 

Without further protest Sexton opened 
the safe, counted out the wages due and 
took Rondeau’s receipt. 

“Thank * you, m’sieur,” the woods-boss 
growled as he swept the coin into his 
pocket. “Now I work for M’sieur Cardi- 
gan; so, m’sieur, I will have zee switch- 
engine weeth two flat-cars and zee wreck- 
ing-car. Doze dam trash on zee crossing 
—M’sieur Cardigan does not like, and by 
gar, I take heem away. You onderstand, 
m’sieur? I am Jules Rondeau, and I 
work for M’sieur Cardigan. - La, ka, 
m’sieur!” The great hand closed over 
Sexton’s collar. “Not zee pistol—no, not 
for Jules Rondeau.” 

Quite as easily as a woman dresses 4 
baby, he gagged Sexton with Sextons 
own handkerchief, laid him gently on the 
floor and departed, locking the door behind 
him and taking the key. At the corer 
of the building where the telephone-line 
entered the office, he paused, jerked once 
at the wire and passed on, jeaving the 
broken ends on the ground. : 

In the round-house he found the switch- 
engine crew on duty, waiting for steam 
in the boiler. The withdrawal of both 
locomotives, brief as had been their ab- 
sence, had caused a glut of logs at the 
Laguna Grande landings, and Sexton was 
catching up with the traffic, by sending the 
switch-engine crew out for one train-load, 
even though it was Sunday. ‘The crew 
had been used to receiving orders from 
Rondeau, and moreover they were not 
aware of his recent action; hence at his 
command they ran the switch-engine out 
of the round-house, coupled up the tw® 
flat-cars and the wrecking-car and back 
down to the crossing. Upon arrival, Jules 
Rondeau leaned out of the cab window 
and hailed Bryce. ‘“M/’sieur,” 


said Jules Ron- 


not bozzer to make zee derrick. 


here zee wrecking-car—all you Metis 
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pretty soon we lift him off zee crossing, 
I tell you, eh, M’sieur Cardigan?” 

Bryce stepped over to the switch-en- 
gine and looked up at his late enemy. 
“By whose orders is this train here?” he 
queried. 

“Mine,” Rondeau answered. “M’sieur 
Sexton I have tie like one leetle pig and 
lock her in her office. I work now for 
M’sieur.” 

And he did. He waited not for a con- 
firmation from his new master but pro- 
ceeded to direct operations like the born 
driver and leader of men that he was. 
With his late employer’s gear he fastened 
to the old castings and the boiler, lifted 
them with the derrick on the wrecking- 
car and swung them up and around onto 
the flat-cars. By the middle of the after- 
noon the crossing was once more clear. 
Then the Cardigan crew fell upon it while 
Jules Rondeau ran the train back to the 
Laguna Grande yards, dismissed his crew, 
returned to the mill-office and released 
the manager. 

“You'll pay through the nose for this, 
you scoundrel,” Sexton whimpered. “I'll 
fix you, you traitor.” 

“You feex nothing, M’sieur Sexton,” 
Rondeau replied imperturbably. “Who is 
witness Jules Rondeau tie you up? Some- 
body see you, no? I guess you don’ feex 
me. Sacré! I guess you don’ try.” 


\ 
CHAPTER XXXVIII 


OLONEL PENNINGTON’S discovery 
at San Francisco, that Bryce Cardigan 
had stolen his thunder and turned the bolt 
upon him, was the hardest blow Seth Pen- 
nington could remember having received 
throughout thirty-odd years of give and 
take. He was too old and experienced a 
campaigner, however, to permit a futile 
rage to cloud his reason; he prided himself 
upon being a foeman worthy of any man’s 
steel. 

On Tuesday he returned to Sequoia. 
Sexton related to him in detail the events 
which had transpired since his departure, 
but elicited nothing more than a noncom- 
mittal grunt. 

“There is one more matter, sir, which 
will doubtless be of interest to you,” 
Sexton continued apologetically. “Miss 
Sumner called me on the telephone yester- 
day and instructed me formally to notify 
the board of directors of the Laguna 
Grande Lumber Company of a special 
meeting of the board, to be held here 
at two o’clock this afternoon. In view 
of the impossibility of communicating with 
you while you were en route, I conformed 
to her wishes. Our by-laws, as you know, 
stipulate that no meeting of the board 
shall be called without formal written 
notice to each director mailed twenty-four 
hours previously.” 

“What the devil do you mean, Sexton, 
by conforming to her wishes? Miss Sum- 
ner is not a director of this companv.” 
Pennington’s voice was harsh and trembled 
with apprehension. 

“Miss Sumner controls forty per cent 
of the Laguna Grande stock, sir. I took 
that into consideration.” 

“You lie,” Pennington all but screamed. 
“You took into consideration your job as 
secretary and general manager. Damna- 
tion!” 


He rose and commenced pacing up and 
down his office. Suddenly he paused. 
Sexton still stood beside his desk, watch- 
ing him respectfully. “You fool!” he 
snarled. “Get out of here and leave me 
alone.” 

Sexton departed promptly, glancing at 
his watch as he did so. It lacked five 
minutes of two. He passed Shirley Sum- 
ner in the general office. 

“Shirley,” Pennington began in a hoarse 
voice as she entered his office, “what is the 
meaning of this directors’ meeting you 
have requested?” 

“Be seated, Uncle Seth,” the girl an- 
swered quietly. “If you will only be quiet 
and reasonable, perhaps we can dispense 
with this directors’ meeting which ap- 
pears to frighten you so.” 

He sat down promptly, a look of relief 
on his face. 

“TI scarcely know how to begin, Uncle 
Seth,” Shirley commenced sadly. “It 
hurts me terribly to be forced to hurt you, 
but there doesn’t appear to be any other 
way out of it. I cannot trust you to 
manage my financial affairs in the future 
—this for a number of reasons, the prin- 
cipal one being—” 

“Young Cardigan,” he interrupted in a 
low voice. 

“T suppose so,” she answered, “although 
I did think, until very recently, that it was 
those sixteen townships of red cedar—that 
crown grant in British Columbia in which 
you induced me to invest four hundred 
thousand dollars. You will remember that 
you purchased that timber for me from 
the Caribou Timber Company, Limited. 
You said it was an unparalleled invest- 
ment. Quite recently I learned—no mat- 
ter how—that you were the principal! 
owner of the Caribou Timber Company, 
Limited! Smart as you are, somebody 
swindled you with that red cedar. It was 
a wonderful stand of timber—so read the 
cruiser’s report,—but fifty per cent of it, 
despite its green and flourishing appear- 
ance, is hollow-butted! And the remain- 
ing fifty per cent of sound timber cannot 
be logged unless the rotten timber is logged 
also and gotten out of the way also. And 
I am informed that logging it spells bank- 
ruptcy.” 

She gazed upon him steadily, but with- 
out malice; his face crimsoned and then 
paled; presently his glance sought the car- 
pet. While he struggled to formulate a 
verbal defense against her accusation 
Shirley continued: 

“You had erected a huge sawmill and 
built and equipped a logging-road before 
you discovered you had been swindled. 
So, in order to save as much as possible 
from the wreck, you decided to unload 
your white elephant on somebody else. 
I was the readiest victim. You were the 
executor of my father’s estate—you were 
my guardian and financial adviser, and so 
you found it very, very easy to swindle 
mer a: 

“T had my back to-the wall,” he qua- 
vered. “I was desperate—and it wasn’t at 
all the bad investment you have been 
told it is. You had the money,—more 
money than you knew what to do with, — 
and with the proceeds of the sale of those 
cedar lands, I knew I could make an 
investment in California redwood and 


more than retrieve my fortunes—make big» 


money for both of us.” 
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“You might have borrowed the m 
from me. You know I have neyery hes. 
tated to join in your enterprises,” 

“This was too big a deal for you, Shin 
ley. Ihad vision. I could see incaleulahis 
riches in this redwood empire, but it wagy 
tremendous gamble and required ¢ 
millions to swing it at the very start ¥ 
dreamed of the control of California red. 
wood; and if you wili stand by 
Shirley, I shall yet make my dream com 
true—and half of it shall be yours, I 
has always been my intention to buy back 
from you secretly and at a nice profit 
to you, that Caribou red cedar, and with 
the acquisition of the Cardigan properties 
I would have been in position to do » 
Why, that Cardigan tract in the San Hed 
rin which we will buy in within a year 
for half a million is worth five million; 
at least. And by that time I feel certain 
—in fact, I know—the Northwestern Py. 
cific will commence building in from th 
south, from Willits.” 

She silenced him with a disdainful ges. 
ture. ‘You ‘shall not smash the Cards 
gans,” she declared firmly. 

“I shall—” he began, but he paused 
abruptly, as if he had suddenly remem. 
bered that tact and not pugnacity wa 
the requirement for the handling of this 
ticklish situation. 

“You are devoid of mercy, of a sense 
of sportsmanship. Now, then, Uncle Seth, 
listen to me: You have twenty-four hous 
in which to make up your mind whether 
to accept my ultimatum or refuse it. If 
you refuse, I shall prosecute you for 
fraud and a betrayal of trust as my 
father’s executor on that red-cedar timber 
deal.” 


HE brightened a trifle. “I'm afraid that 
would be a long, hard row to hog 
my dear; and of course, I shall havew 
defend myself.” 

“In addition,” the girl went om quiet 
“the county grand jury shall be furnished 
with a stenographic report of your Co 
versation of Thursday night with Mayor 
Poundstone. That will not be a long, hat 
row to hoe, Uncle Seth, for in addition 
to the stenographer, I have another very 
reliable witness, Judge Moore. Your 
casual disposal of my sedan as a bribe 
the Mayor will be hard to explain and 
rather amusing, in view of the fact thit 
Bryce Cardigan managed to frighten Mr. 
Poundstone into returning the sedan whit 
you were away. And if that is not stilt 
cient for my purposes, I have the swom 
confession of the Black Minorca that you 
gave him five hundred dollars to 
Bryce Cardigan. Your woods-boss, Ron- 
deau, will also swear that you approacm 
him with a proposition to do away 
Bryce Cardigan. I think, therefore, thd 
you will readily see how impossible 4 
situation you have managed to create 
will not disagree with me when I sugget 
that it would be better for you to leave 
this county.” 

His face had gone gray and haggard. 
“J can’t,” he murmured, “I can’t leave 
great business now. Your own inte 
in the company render such a course UF 
thinkable. Without my hand at the helm, 
things will go to smash.” : 

‘Til risk that. I want to get rid of 
that worthless red-cedar timber; $0 f 
you had better buy it back from me) 
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the same figure at which you sold it to 
me.” 

“But I haven’t the money, and I can’t 
borrow it. I—I—” 

“T will have the equivalent in stock of 
the Laguna Grande Lumber Company. 
You will call on Judge Moore to com- 
plete the transaction and leave with him 
your resignation as president of the La- 
guna Grande Lumber Company.” 

The Colonel raised his glance and bent 
it upon her in cold appraisal. She met it 
with firmness, and the thought came to 
him: “She is a Pennington!” And hope 
died out in his heart. He began plead- 
ing in maudlin fashion for mercy, for 
compromise. But the girl was obdurate. 

“T am showing you more mercy than 
you deserve—you to whom mercy was 
ever a sign of weakness, of vacillation. 
There is a gulf between us, Uncle Seth— 
a gulf which for a long time I have dimly 
sensed and which, because of my recent 
discoveries, has widened until it can no 
longer be bridged.” 

He wrung his hands in desperation and 
suddenly slid to his knees before her; with 
hypocritical endearments he strove to take 
her hand, but she drew away from him. 
“Don’t touch me,” she cried sharply and 
with a breaking note in her voice. “You 
planned to kill Bryce Cardigan! And for 
that—and that alone—I shall never for- 
give you.” 

She fled from the office) leaving him 
mowing and groveling on the floor. “There 
will be no directors’ meeting, Mr. Sexton,” 
she informed the manager as she passed 
through the general office. “It is post- 
poned.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


‘|, at trying interview with her uncle 
had wrenched Shirley’s soul to a de- 
gree that left her faint and weak. She 
at once set out on a long drive, in. the 
hope that before she turned homeward 
again she might regain something of her 
customary composure. 

Presently the asphaltum-paved street 
gave way to a dirt road and terminated 
abruptly at the boundaries of a field that 
sloped gently upward—a field studded 
with huge black redwood stumps showing 
dismally through coronets of young red- 
woods that grew riotously around the base 
of the departed parent trees. From the 
fringe of the thicket thus formed, the 
terminus of an old skid-road showed, and 
a signboard, freshly painted, pointed the 
way to the Valley of the Giants. 

Shirley had not intended to come here, 
but now that she had arrived, it occurred 
to her that it was here she wanted to come. 
Parking her car by the side of the road, 
she alighted and proceeded up the old 
skid, now newly planked and with the en- 
croaching forestration cut away so that 
the daylight might enter from above. On 
over the gentle divide she went and 
down toward the amphitheater where the 
primeval giants grew. And as she ap- 
proached it, the sound that is silence in 
the redwoods—the thunderous diapason of 
the centuries—wove its spell upon her; 
quickly, imperceptibly there faded from 
her mind the memory of that groveling 
Thing she had left behind in the mill- 
office, and in its place there came a subtle 
peace, a feeling of awe, of wonder—such 


a feeling, indeed, as must come to one 
in the realization that man is distant but 
God is near. : 

A cluster of wild orchids pendant from 
the great fungus-covered roots of a giant 
challenged her attention. She gathered 
them. Farther on, in a spot where a shaft 
of sunlight fell, she plucked an armful of 
golden California poppies and flaming rho- 
dodendron, and with her delicate burden 
she came at length to the giant-guarded 
clearing where the halo of sunlight fell 
upon the grave of Bryce Cardigan’s 
mother. There were red roses on it—a 
couple of dozen, at least, and these she 
rearranged in order make room for her 
own offering. 

“Poor dear!” she murmured audibly. 
“God didn’t spare you for much happi- 
ness, did He?” 


A VOICE, deep, resonant, kindly, spoke 
a few feet away. “Who is it?” 

Shirley, startled, turned swiftly. Seated 
across the little amphitheater in a lumber- 
jack’s easy-chair fashioned from an old 
barrel, John Cardigan sat, his sightless 
gaze bent upon her. “Who is it?” he re- 
peated. 

“Shirley Sumner,” she answered. “You 
do not know me, Mr. Cardigan.” 

“No,” he replied, “I do not. That is 
a name I have heard, however. You are 
Seth Pennington’s niece. Is some one 
with you?” 

“T am quite alone, Mr. Cardigan.” 

“And why did you come here alone?” 
ke queried. 

“J—I wanted to think.” 

“You mean you wanted to think clearly, 
my dear. Ah, yes, this is the place for 
thoughts.” He was silent a moment. 
Then: “You were thinking aloud, Miss 
Shirley Sumner. I heard you. You said: 
‘Poor dear, God didn’t spare you for much 
happiness, did He?’ And I think you re- 
arranged my roses. Didn’t I have them 
on her grave?” 

“Ves, Mr. Cardigan. I was merely 
making room for some wild flowers I had 
gathered.” 

“Indeed. Then you knew—about ber 
being here.” 

“Ves sir. Some ten years ago, when I 
was a very little girl, I met your son Bryce. 
He gave me a ride on his Indian pony, and 
we came here. So I remember.” 

“Well, I declare! Ten years ago, eh? 
You’ve met Bryce since his return to 
Sequoia, I believe. He’s quite a fellow 
now.” 

“He is indeed.” 

John Cardigan nodded sagely. “So that’s 
why you thought aloud,” he remarked im- 
personally. “Bryce told you about her. 
You are right, Miss Shirley Sumner. God 
didn’t give her much time for happiness— 
just three years; but oh, such wonderful 
years! Such wonderful years!” 

“It was mighty fine of you to bring 
flowers,” he announced presently. “I ap- 
preciate that. I wish I could see you. 
You must be a dear, nice, thoughtful 
girl. Wont you sit down and talk to me?” 

“T should be glad to,” she answered, and 
seated herself on the brown carpet of red- 
wood twigs close to his chair. 

“So you came up here to do a little 
clear thinking,” he continued in his de- 
liberate, “amiable tones. “Do you come 
here often?” 
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“This is the third time in ten ® 
she answered. “I feel that I have no fg 
ness to intrude here. This is your shp 
and strangers should not profane it” 

“T think I should have resented th 
presence of any other person, Miss Sym. 
ner. I resented you—until you spokg* 

“T’m glad you said that, Mr. Cardigan 
It sets me at ease.” 

“I hadn’t been up here for nearly ty 
years until recently. You see IT don} 
own the Valley of the Giants any mon* 

“Indeed. To whom have you sold it? 

“I do not know, Miss Sumner, | yj 
to sell; there was no other way out ¢ 
the jam Bryce and I were in; so I sam 
ficed my sentiment, for my boy. Hop 
ever, the new owner has been wonderf 
kind and thoughtful. She reorganized thy 
old skid-road so even an old blind dufie 
like me can find his way in and out with 
out getting lost—and she had this 
chair made for me. I have told Jude 
Moore, who represents the unknow 
owner, to extend my thanks to his client 
But words are so empty, Shirley Summe, 
If that new owner could only understand 
how truly grateful I am—how profoundy 
her courtesy touches me—” 

“Her courtesy?” Shirley echoed. “Did 
a woman buy the Giants?” 

He smiled down at her. “Why, cr 
tainly. Who but a woman—and a dew, 
kind, thoughtful woman—would haw 
thought to have this chair made and 
brought up here for me?” 

Fell a long silence between them; then 
John Cardigan’s trembling hand went 
groping out toward the girl’s. “Why, how 
stupid of me not to have guessed it m 
mediately!” he said. “You are the tem 
owner! My dear child, if the silent 
prayers of a very unhappy old man wil 
bring God’s blessing on you—there, ther, 
girl! I didn’t intend to make you weep 
What a tender heart it is, to be sure!” 


GHE took his great toil-worn hand, ail 
her hot tears fell on it, for his gentle 
ness, his benignancy, had touched It 
deeply. “Oh, you must not tell ay 
body! You mustn’t,” she cried. 

He put his hand on her shoulder as st 
knelt before him. “Good land of love, 
girl, what made you do it? Why shoulda 
girl like you give a hundred thousand dF 
lars for my Valley of the Giants? Wer 
you”—hesitatingly—“your uncle’s agent?” 

“No, I bought it myself—with my om 
money. My uncle doesn’t know I ami 
new owner. You see, he wanted it-iit 
nothing.” 

“Ah, yes. I suspected as much a lem 
time ago. Your uncle is the modern i 
of business man. Not very much o@ 
idealist, I’m afraid. But tell me whyy@ 
decided to thwart the plans of your 
tive.” 

“I knew it hurt you terribly to sel 
your Giants; .they were dear to you 
sentimental reasons. I understood, 
why you were forced to sell; 90 
well, I decided the Giants would be aa 
in my possession than in my uncles. # 
all probability he would have logged ti 
valley for the sake of the clear 
two-inch boards he could get from 
trees.” 

“That does not explain satisfactorily, @ 
me, why you took sides with a Sta® 
against your own kin,” John Cardigalt 
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embarrassment that crimsoned her 
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pe Moira McTavish told me about you,— 
F Hee how kind you were, how you felt your 
| Ber be esponsibility toward your employees and 
tod Jue the community,—well, I just couldn’t help 
P — a leaning toward John-partner and John- 
ie rhe rs boy, because the boy was so 
YEAR| fneand true to his father’s ideals.” 
= pi “4h he’s a man. He is indeed,” old 
pea John Cardigan murmured proudly. oa 
fm gimesay you'll never get to know him 
hoed: “IME Srimately, but if you should—” 
“Wh “TJ know him intimately,” she corrected 
aa pe him. “He saved my life the day the 
ould have fg-train ran away. And that was another 
made anja "290. I owed him a debt, and so did 
my uncle; but Uncle wouldn’t pay his 
them: then Mm Sate; and I had to pay for him.” 
hand ‘aa “Wonderful,” murmured John Cardigan, 
“Why, hor “wonderful! But still you haven’t told 
ssed it imi Me Why. you paid a hundred thousand 
re the i dollars for the Giants when you could 
the sile have bought them for fifty thousand. You 
d mana had a woman’s reason, I dare say, and 
here, there, jm Women always reason from the heart, 
you weep. never the head. However, if you do not 
be sul? ae oe to tell me, I shall not insist. Per- 
taps I have appeared unduly inquisitive.” | 
hand, and a, rather not tell you,” she an- | 
i Agentle, prescient smile fringed his old 
tell any- gg Duh; he wagged his leonine head as 
j ito say: “Why should I ask, when I 
der oie know?” Fell again a restful silence. Then: 
“Am I allowed one guess, Miss Shirley 
d of love, 7” 
y ae “Yes, but you would never .guess the 
usand dok ilies,” 
ot _ 1am a very wise old man. When one 
h my om ails in the dark, one sees much that was 
1 amie 20 from him in the full glare of the 
ed it—fot My son is proud, manly, independ- 
fit and the soul of honor. He needed 
ch a long a hundred thousand dollars; you knew it. 
dern type bly your uncle informed you. You 
ich of a Malled to loan him some money, but— 
, why you you couldn t. You feared to offend him 
your rela Ptofiering it; had you proferred it, he 
id have declined ‘it. So you bought 
ly to sell ty Valley of the Giants at a preposterous 
> you for and kept your action a secret.” 
ood, also, he patted her hand gently, as if to 
. 9 ‘iy denial, while far down the 
| be safer 4 voice—a half-trained baritone, 
cle’s. faintly to them through the forest. 


Pedy was singing—or rather chanting 
turban singularly tuneless refrain, wild and 
Cc. 





. eqitt is that?” Shirley cried. 

8 IS My son, coming to fetch his 

uty home,” replied John Cardigan. 
% he’s howling is an Indian 
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AKER’S COCOA 


There are no drawbacks to its use, it does not 
over-stimulate, it does not disturb the nerves or 
disarrange the digestion, it won't keep you awake 
at: night, nor will it cause the most delicate 
stomach the slightest inconvenience. It supplies 
the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition in an agreeable form, it has a most 
delicious flavor and aroma, its color is attractive, 
its purity is unquestioned and its healthfulness is 
vouched for by the universal approval of ‘the 
best physicians and food experts of the world. 


Booklet of choice recipes sent free upon request. 
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war-song or pean of triumph—something 
his nurse taught him when he wore pina- 
fores. If you'll excuse me, Miss Shirley 
Sumner, I’ll leave you now. I generally 
contrive to meet him on the trail.” 

He bade her good-by and started down 
the trail, his stick tapping against the o'd 
Icgging-cable stretched from tree to tree 
beside the trail and marking it. 

Shirley was tremendously relieved. She 
did not wish to meet Bryce Cardigan to- 
day, and she was distinctly grateful to 
John Cardigan for his nice consideration 
in sparing her an interview. She seated 
herself in the lumberjack’s easy-chair 
so lately vacated, and chin in hand gave 
herself up to meditation on this extraordi- 
nary old man and his extraordinary son. 


A COUPLE of hundred yards down the 
trail Bryce met his father. “Hello, 
John Cardigan!” he called. “What do you 
mean by skallyhooting through these 
woods without a pilot? Eh? Explain 
your reckless conduct.” 

“You great overgrown duffer,” his father 
retorted affectionately, “I thought you’d 
never come.” He reached into his pocket 
for a handkerchief, but failed to find it 
and searched through another pocket and 
still another.. “By gravy, son,” he re- 
marked presently, “IF do believe I left 
my silk handkerchief—the one Moira gave 
me for my last birthday—up yonder. I 
wouldn’t lose that handkerchief for a farm. 
Skip along and find it for me, son. I'll 
wait for you here. Don’t hurry.” 

“T’ll be back in a pig’s whisper,” his 
son replied, and started briskly up the 
trail, while his father leaned against a 
madrone tree and smiled his prescient little 
smile. 

Bryce’s brisk step on the thick carpet 
of withered brown twigs aroused Shirley 
from her reverie. When she looked up, 
he was standing in the center of the 
little amphitheater gazing at her. 

“You—you!” she stammered, and rose 
as if to flee from him. 

“The governor sent me back to look 
for his handkerchief, Shirley,” he ex- 
plained. “He didn’t tell me you were 
here. Guess he didn’t hear you.” He 
advanced smilingly toward her. “I’m tre- 
mendously glad to see you to-day, Shir- 
ley,” he said, and paused beside her. 
“Fate has been singularly kind to me. In- 
deed, I’ve been pondering all day as to 
just how I was to arrange a private and 
confidential little chat with you, without 
calling upon you at your uncle’s house.” 

“T don’t feel like chatting to-day,” she 
answered a little drearily—and then he 
noted her wet lashes. Instantly he was 
on one knee beside her; with the amazing 
confidence that had always distinguished 
him in her eyes, his big left arm went 
around her, and when her hands went 
to her face, he drew them gently away. 

“T’ve waited too long, sweetheart,” he 
murmured. “Thank God, I can tell you 
at last all the things that have been ac- 
cumulating in my heart. I love you, 
Shirley. I’ve loved you from that first 
day we met at the station, and all these 
months of strife and repression have 
merely served to make me love you the 
more. Perhaps you have been all the 
dearer to me because you seemed so hope- 
lessly unattainable.” 

He drew her head down on his breast; 


his great hand patted her hot cheek; his 
honest brown eyes gazed earnestly, wist- 
fully into hers. “I love you,” he whis- 
pered. “All that I have—all that I am— 
all that I hope to be—I offer to you, 
Shirley Sumner; and in the shrine of my 
heart I shall hold you sacred while life 
shall last. You are not indifferent to me, 
dear. I know you're not, but tell me— 
answer me—” 

Her violet eyes were uplifted to his, 
and in them he read the answer to his cry. 
“Ah, may I?” he murmured, and kissed 
her. 

“Oh, my dear, impulsive, gentle big 
sweetheart,” she whispered—and then her 
arms went around his neck, and the full- 
ness of her happiness found vent in tears 
he did not seek to have her repress. In 
the safe haven of his arms she rested; and 
there, quite without effort or distress, she 
managed to convey to him something more 
than an inkling of the thoughts that were 
wont to come to her whenever they met. 

“Oh, my love!” he cried happily, “I 
hadn’t. dared dream of such happiness 
until to-day. You were so unattainable— 
the obstacles between us were so many 
and so great—” 

“Why to-day, Bryce?” she interrupted 
him. 


E took her adorable little nose in his 
great thumb and fforefinger and 
tweaked it gently. “The light began to 
dawn yesterday, my dear little enemy, fol- 
lowing an interesting half-hour which I 
put in with His Honor the Mayor. »Act- 
ing upon suspicion only, I told Pound- 
stone I was prepared to send him to the 
rock-pile if he didn’t behave himself in 
the matter of my permanent franchise for 
the N. C. O—and the oily old inverte- 
brate wept and promised me anything if 
I wouldn’t disgrace him. So I promised I 
wouldn’t do anything until the franchise 
matter should be definitely settled—after 
which I returned to my office, to find 
awaiting me there no less a person than 
the right-of-way man for the Northwestern 
Pacific. He was a perfectly delightful 
young fellow, and he had a proposition to 
unfold. It seems the Northwestern Pacific 
has decided to build up from Willits, and 
all that powwow and publicity of Buck 
Ogilvy’s about the N. C, O. was in all 
probability the very thing that spurred 
them to action. They figured the C. M. 
& St. P. was back of the N. C. O.—that 
it was to be the first link of a chain of 
coast roads to be connected ultimately 
with the terminus of the C. M. & St. P. on 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington. And if the 
N. C. O. should be built, it meant that 
a rival road would get the edge on them 
in the matter of every stick of Humboldt 
and Del Norte redwood—and they’d be 
left holding the sack.” 
“Why did they think that, dear?” 
“That amazing rascal Buck Ogilvy used 
to be aC. M. & St. P. man; they thought 
they traced an analogy, I dare say. Per- 
haps Buck fibbed to them. At any rate, 
this right-of-way man was mighty anxious 
to know whether or not the N. C. O. had 
purchased from the Cardigan Redwood 
Lumber Company a site for a terminus 
on tidewater (we control all the deep- 
water frontage on the Bay), and when I 
told him the deal had not- yet been 
closed, he started to close one with me.” 
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“Did you close?” 

“My dear girl, will a duck swim? 9 
course I closed. I sold three quay 
of all we had, for three quarters of g e 
lion dollars, and an hour ago I regpi 
a wire from my attorney in San Fog 
cisco informing me that the money jaf 
been deposited in escrow there, awaii 
formal deed. That money puts the 
digan Redwood Lumber Company ini 
clear—no receivership for us now 
dear one. And I’m going right ahead 5 
the building of the N. C. O.—while gp 
holdings dowh on the San Hedrin doi 
in value, for the reason that within the 
years they will be accessible and cant 
logged over the rails of the Northwestey 
Pacific!” 

“Bryce,” Shirley declared, “haven't Ig 
ways told you I’d never permit F 
build the N. C. O.?” “ “ 

“Of course,” he replied, “but suri 
you're going to withdraw your objectiog 
now.” 

“Tam not. You must choose betwes 
the N. C. O. and me.” And she met hig 
surprised gaze unflinchingly. 

“Shirley! You don’t mean it?” 

“T do mean it. I have always meantit 
I love you, dear, but for all that, y 
must not build that road.” 

He stood up and towered above hk 
sternly. “I must build it, Shirley. Tg 
contracted to do it, and I must ke 
faith with Gregory, of the Trinidad Timbe 
Company. He’s putting up the mony 
and I’m to do the work and operate tie 
line. It’s impossible for me to go bad 
on him now.” 

“Not for my sake?” she pleaded. Hf 
shook his head. “I must go on,” hem 
iterated. 

“Do you realize what that resolutit 
means to us?” The girl’s tones were grave 
her glance graver. 

“T realize what it means to me!” 

She came closer to him. Suddenly i 
blaze in her violet eyes gave way to @ 
of mirth. “Oh, you dear big booby!” a 
cried. “I was just testing you.” All 
she clung to him, laughing. “Yor 
ways beat me down—you always Wi 
Bryce, dear, I’m the Laguna Grant 
Lumber Company—at least, I will bet 
morrow, and I repeat for the last tim 
that you shall mot build the N. C. 0- 
because I’m going to,—oh, dear, 1 @ 
die laughing at you,—because I'm gomg 
to merge with the Cardigan Re 
Lumber Company, and then my 
shall be your railroad, and we'll 
it and haul Gregory’s logs to tidewall 
for him also. And—silly, didn’t I telly 
you'd never build the N. C. 0.?” 

“God bless my mildewed soul!” 
murmured, and drew her to him. 

In the gathering dusk they walked dm 
the trail. Beside the madrone tree 
Cardigan waited patiently. aa 

“Well,” he queried when they Jom 
him, “did you find my handkerchief 
me, son?” ‘ 

“T didn’t find your handkerchief, 
Cardigan,” Bryce answered, “but 1 
find what I suspect you sent me 
—and that is a perfectly wonem 
daughter-in-law for you.” j 

John Cardigan smiled and held out : 
arms for her. “This,” he said, 3% 
happiest day that I have known ® 
my boy was born.” 
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CHAPTER XL 


NEL SETH PENNINGTON was 
o thoroughly crushed. Look which way 
je would, the bedeviled old rascal could 
find no loophole for escape. 

“You win, Cardigan,” he muttered des- 
perately as he sat in his office after 
Shirley had left him. “You’ve had more 
lan a shade in every round thus far, and 
at the finish you’ve landed a clean knock- 
gut. If Thad to fight any man but you—” 

He sighed resignedly and pressed the 

utton on his desk. Sexton entered. 
“Sexton,” he said bluntly and with a 
ight quiver in his voice, “my niece and 
I have had a disagreement. We have 
quarreled over young Cardigan. She’s 
ing to marry him. Now, our affairs 
are somewhat involved, and in order to 
sraighten them out, we spun a coin to 
see whether she should sell her stock in 
Laguna Grande to me or whether I should 
sell mine to her—and I lost. The book- 
valuation of the stock at the close of 
last year’s business, plus ten per cent, will 


ability, be retained to manage the com- 
pany until it is merged with the Cardigan 
Redwood Lumber Company—when, I im- 
age, you will be given ample notice to 
seek a new job elsewhere. Call Miss 
Sumner’s attorney, Judge Moore, on the 
telephone and ask him to come to the 
office at nine o’clock to-morrow, when the 
papers can be drawn up and signed. That 
is all.” 

The Colonel did not return to his home 
in Redwood Boulevard that night. He had 
00 appetite for dinner and sat brooding 
in his office until very late; then he went 
tothe Hotel Sequoia and engaged a room. 
He did not possess sufficient courage to 
face his niece again. 

At four o’clock the next day the Colo- 
te, his baggage, his automobile, his 
chauffeur and the solemn butler James, 
boarded the passenger steamer for San 
Francisco, and at four-thirty sailed out of | 
Humboldt Bay, over the thundering bar 
aid on into the south. The Colonel was 

@rich man, but his dream of a red- 
wood empire had faded, and once more he | 
was taking up the search for cheap timber. 

t he ever found it or not is a mat- | 
ter that does not concern us. | 


T a moment when young Henry 
Poundstone’s dream of legal opulence 

was fading, when Mayor Poundstone’s 
hopes for domestic peace had been shat- 
tered beyond repair, the while his cheap 
aspirations had been equally dev- 

cause of a certain damnable 

nt in the possession of Bryce Car- 
»,Many events of importance were 
Spiring. On the veranda of his old- 
ed home, John Cardigan sat tap- 


Which, for the first time in many 
were rose-tinted. Beside. him 
Sat, her glance bent musingly out 


» Where the smoke and exhaust- 


€d up from two sawmills—her 


eng Of the saws and the rumble of log- 
a awling out on the log-dumps; high 


determine the selling-price, and I shall | 
fesign as president. You will, in all prob- | 
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Roofing Service to repel fire and resist deterioration is only one of many 
services that Asbestos continually performs. 


Asbestos is crushed and felted for insulations that conserve heat and bar 
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into thread for fabrics that allow work in and with high temperatures, turned 
into hundreds of problem-solving devices. 


But in such forms Asbestos is different from the fibre in the mine. It has 
been a great work to apply the properties Nature gave her product to the 
practical use of man. And Johns-Manville has done just that—in a hundred 
ways—and more. 
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lumber she caught from time to time the 
flash of white spray as the great logs, 
tossed from the trucks, hurtled down the 
skids and crashed into the Bay. At the 
docks of both mills, vessels were loading, 
their tall spars cutting the skyline above 
and beyond the smokestacks; far down 
the Bay a steam schooner, loaded until 
her main-deck was almost flush with the 
water, was putting out to sea, and Shirley 
heard the faint echo of her siren as she 
whistled her intention to pass to starboard 
of a windjammer inward bound in tow of 
a Cardigan tug. 

“It’s wonderful,” she said presently, 
apropos of nothing. 

“Aye,” he replied in his deep, melodious 
voice. “I’ve been sitting here, my dear, 
listening to your thoughts. You know 
something, now, of the tie that binds my 
boy to Sequoia. This,”"—he waved his 
arm abroad in the darkness,—“this is the 
true essence of life—to create, to develop 
the gifts that God has given us—to work 
and know the blessing of weariness—to 
have dreams and see them come true. 
That is life, and I have lived. And now 
I am ready to rest.”’ He smiled wistfully. 
“<The king is dead. Long live the king.’ 
I wonder if you, raised as you have been, 
can face life in Sequoia resolutely with 
my son. It is a dull, drab sawmill town, 
where life unfolds gradually, without thrill 
—where the years stretch ahead of one 
with only trees, among simple folk. The 
life may be hard on you, Shirley; one has 
to acquire a taste for it, you know.” 

“T have known the lilt of battle, John- 
partner,” she answered; “hence I think 
1 can enjoy the sweets of victory. I am 
content.” 

“And what a run you did give that boy 
Bryce!” 

She laughed softly. “I wanted him to 
fight; I had a great curiosity to see the 
stuff that was in him,” she explained. 


CHAPTER XLI 


euch day Bryce Cardigan, riding the 
top log on the end truck of a long 
train just in from Cardigan’s woods in 
Township Nine, dropped from the end of 
the log as the train crawled through the 
mill-yard on its way to the log-dump. 
He hailed Buck Ogilvy, where the latter 
stood in the door of the office. 

“Big doings up on Little Laurel Creek 
this morning, Buck.” 

“Do tell!” Mr. Ogilvy murmured mo- 
rosely. 

“It was great,” Bryce continued. “Old 
Duncan MacTavish returned. I knew he 
would. His year on the mourner’s-bench 
expired yesterday, and he came back to 
claim his old job of woods-boss.” 

“He’s one year too late,” Ogilvy de- 
clared. “I wouldn’t let that big Cana- 
dian Jules Rondeau quit for a farm. Some 
woods-boss, that—and his first job with 
this company was the dirtiest you could 
hand him—smearing grease on the skid- 
road at a dollar and a half a day and 
found. He’s made too good to lose out 
now. I don’t care what his private 
morals may be. He cam get out the logs, 
hang his rascally hide, and I’m for him.” 

“I’m afraid you haven’t anything to 
say about it, Buck,” Bryce replied dryly. 

“T haven’t, eh? Well, any time you 


deny me the privilege of hiring and firing, 
you're going to be out the services of 
a rattling good general manager, my son. 
Yes sir! If you hold me responsible for 
results, I must select the tools I want to 
work with.” 

“Oh, very well,” Bryce laughed. “Have 
it your own way. Only if you can drive 
Duncan MacTavish out of Cardigan’s 
woods, I'd like to see you do it. Posses- 
sion is nine points of the law, Buck—and 
old Duncan is in possession.” 

“What do you mean—in possession?” 

“T mean that at ten o’clock this morn- 
ing Duncan MacTavish appeared at our 
log-landing. The whisky-fat was all gone 
from him, and he appeared forty years 
old instead of the sixty he is. With a 
whoop he came jumping over the logs, 
straight for Jules Rondeau. The big 
Canuck saw him coming and knew what 
his visit portended—so he wasn’t taken 
unawares. It was a case of fight for his 
job—and Rondeau fought.” 

“The devil you say!” 

“T do—and there was the devil to 
pay. It was a rough and tumble and no 
grips barred—just the kind of fight Ron- 
deau likes. Nevertheless old Duncan 
floored him. While he’s been away some- 
body taught him the hammer-lock and the 
crotch-hold and a few more fancy ones, 
and he got to work on Rondeau in a hurry. 
In fact, he had to, for if the tussle had 
gone over five minutes, Rondeau’s youth 
would have decided the issue.” 

“And Rondeau was whipped?” 

“To a whisper. Mac floored him, 
climbed him and choked him until he beat 
the ground with his free hand in token 
of surrender; whereupon old Duncan let 
him up, and Rondeau went to his shanty 
and packed his turkey. The last I saw 
of him he was headed over the hill to 
Camp Two on Laguna Grande. He'll 
probably chase that assistant woods-boss 
I hired, after the consolidation, out of 
Shirley’s woods and help himself to the 
fellow’s job. I don’t care if he does. 
What interests me is the fact that the 
old Cardigan woods-boss is back on the 
job in Cardigan’s woods, and I’m mighty 
glad of it. The old horsethief has had his 
lesson and will remain sober hereafter. 
I think he’s cured.” 

“The infamous old outlaw!” 

“Mac knows the San Hedrin as I know 
my own pocket. He'll be a tower of 
strength when we open up that tract after 
the railroad builds in. By the way, has 
my dad been down this morning?” 

“Yes. Moira read the mail to him and 
then took him up to the Valley of the 
Giants. He said he wanted to do a little 
quiet figuring on that new steam schooner 
you're thinking of building. He thinks 
she ought to be bigger—big enough to 
carry two million feet.” 


Bix glanced at his watch. “It’s half 
after eleven,” he said. “Guess I'll 
run up to the Giants and bring him home 
te luncheon.” 

He stepped into the Napier standing 
outside the office and drove away. Buck 
Ogilvy waited until Bryce was out of sight; 
then with sudden determination he en- 
tered the office. 

“Moira,” he said abruptly, approaching 
the desk where she worked, “your dadvis 
back, and what’s more, Bryce Cardigan 
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has let him have his old job as woodsdy 
And I’m here to announce that you're 
going back to the woods to keep Fe 
for him. Understand? Now, look jum! 
Moira. I've shilly-shallied around yoyjgt 
months, protesting my love, and] havent 
gotten anywhere. To-day I’m goj iy 
ask you for the last time. Wilf vn 
marry me? I need you worse than 
rascal of a father of yours does, and Tig 
you I'll not have you go back to the woog 
to take care of him. Come nov, Moin, 
Do give me a definite answer.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t love you well enoy 
to marry you, Mr. Ogilvy,” Moira pleaded 
“I’m truly fond of you, but—” 

“The last boat’s gone,” cried Mr, Ogik 
Cesperately.- “I’m answered. Well, 
not stick around here much longer, Moig 
I realize I must be a nuisance, but I cay 
help being a nuisance when you're m 
me. So I'll quit my good job here ani 
go back to my old game of railroading” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t quit a ten-thousang 
dollar job,” Moira cried aghast. 

“T’d quit a million-dollar job. I’m de 
perate enough to go over to the mill ag 
pick a fight with the big bandsaw. Tp 
going away where I can’t see you. Y 
eyes are driving me crazy.” —* 

“But I don’t want you to go, Me 
Ogilvy.” 

“Call me Buck,” he commanded shamphy, 

“I don’t want you to go, Buck,” 
repeated meekly. “I shall feel guilty 
driving you out of a fine position.” 

“Then marry me and I'll stay.” 

“But suppose I don’t love you the way 
you deserve—” 

“Suppose! Suppose!” Buck Ogity 
cried. “You're no longer certain of your 
self. How dare you deny your lovef 
me? Eh? Moira, I'll risk it.” 

Her eyes turned to him timidly, and fr 
the first time he saw in their smoky depiis 
a lambent flame. “I don’t know,” # 
quavered, “and it’s a big responsibility 
case—” 

“Oh, the devil take the case!” he cnt 
rapturously, and took her hands in i 
“Do I improve with age, dear Moira?’ 
asked with boyish eagerness; then, below 
she could answer, he swept on, a tom 
of love and pleading. And _preseill 
Moira was in his arms, and he was kiss 
her, and she was crying softly becaus 
well, she admired Mr. Buck Ogilvy; mo 
she respected him and was genuinely fom 
of him. She wondered, and as she 
dered, a quiet joy thrilled her m® 
knowledge that it did not seem at all 
possible for her to grow, in time, abst 
fond of this wholesome red rascal. J 

“Oh, Buck, dear,” she whispered, # 
don’t know, I’m sure, but perhaps ® 
loved you a little bit for a long time 

“T’m perfectly wild over you. Youred® 
most wonderful woman I ever heard 
Old rosy-cheeks!” And he pinched 
just to see the color come and go. 


OHN CARDIGAN was seated if 

lumberjack’s easy-chair as his som 
proached. His hat lay on the litter 
brown twigs beside him; his chim 
sunk on his breast, and his head was 
a little to one side in a listening atti 
a vagrant little breeze rustled 
lock of his fine, long white halt. 
stooped over the old man and sh 
gently by the shoulder. 
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'S WOOdS-bog , partner,” he called cheer- 
iat you're aa 4 ae john Cardigan did not wake, 
O keep hou and again his son shook him. Still receiv- 
W, look heii ine no response, Bryce lifted the leonine 
round you fil gid head and gazed into his father’s face. 
and I haven “John Cardigan!” he cried sharply. 
I'm going fmm “Wake up, old pal.” 
>. Will yy ‘The old eyes opened, and John Cardi- 
rse than thy smiled up at his boy. “Good son, 
Des, and I igi he whispered, “good son!” He closed his 
to the wood gt eyes again as if the mere effort 
now, Meinl gf holding them open wearied him. “I’ve 
r.” been sitting here—waiting,” he went on 
u well enoujill iy the same gentle whisper. “No, not 


loira pleadeiiim waiting for you, boy—waiting—” 
~” , His head fell over on his son’s shoulder; 
d Mr. Ogi his hand went groping for Bryce’s. 
|. Well, TiN “Listen,” he continued. “Can’t you hear 
onger, Mone the Silence? I'll wait for you here, 
e, but I canlfi my son. Mother and I will wait together 
you're nee gow—in this spot she fancied. I’m tired 
iob here anim —I want rest. Look after old Mac and 
railroading"M™ Moira—and Bill Dandy, who lost his leg 
en-thousangam gt Camp Seven last fall—and Tom Elling- 
ist, jon’s children—and—all the others, son. 
ob. I'm dese You know, Bryce. They’re your responsi- 
the mill angie bilities. Sorry I can’t wait to see the San 
ndsaw. Imam Hedrin opened up, but—lI’ve lived my 
- you. Yow ifeand loved my love. Ah, yes, I’ve been 
—+ $B happy—so happy just doing things—and— 
to go, Mri dreaming here among my Giants—and—”’ 
He sighed gently. “Good son,” he 
ided sharply, whispered again; his big body relaxed, and 
Buck,” sel the great heart of the Argonaut was still. 
feel guilty, Bryce held him until the realization came 


ion.” to him that his father was no more—that 
tay.” lke a watch the winding of which has 
you the waymm been neglected, he had gradually slowed 






tp and stopped. 

"Good-by, old John-partner!” he mur- 
mured. “You’ve escaped into the light at 
last. We'll go home together now, but 
well come back again.” 

And with his father’s body in his strong 
ams he departed from the little amphi- 
tieater, walking lightly with his heavy 
burden, down the old skid-road to the 
Wailing automobile. And two days later 
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e!” he ont John Cardigan returned to rest forever 
ands in ig with his lost mate among the Giants, him- 
Moira?” ge lf at last an infinitesimal portion of 





then, before 
n, a torn 
d_presell 
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that tremendous silence that is the diapa- 
son of the ages. 

When the funeral was over, Shirley and 
Biyce lingered until they found them- 


























y becaust—mmeselves alone beside the freshly turned 
ilvy; mommmemth. Through a rift in the great 
wuinely fond two hundred feet above, a patch 
as she ti cerulean sky showed faintly; the sun- 
her in G@Mplight fell like a broad golden shaft over 
mn at all m-laden grave, and from the 
ne, absurd Mown trunk of an adjacent tree a gray 
scal.  _ggetuutel, a descendant, perhaps, of the gray 
rispered, Hag Muirel that had been wont to rob Bryce’s 
erhaps 2 ekets of pine-nuts twenty years before, 
ng time. Miped at them inquiringly. 

_ Yourett Was a giant among men,” said 
sr heard Presently. “What a fitting place for 
inched i? lie!” He passed his arm around 
go. #8 wile’s shoulders and drew her to him. 

70 made it possible, sweetheart.” 

ated in ; She gazed up at him in adoration.. And 
his sonaemeeitty they left the Valley of the 
he litter §. to face the world together, strong 







s chin faith to live their lives and love 
ad ie F “ dream their dreams and 
ng atti pce, when life should be done with 
od Sly of rest at hand, to surrender, 
air. *¢ and comforted by the knowl- 
| shook # pit those dreams had come true. 
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Wetproof Steel Lined 
Shot Shells 


SP pao 2 your duck hunting luck in rough 
weatherwith the right shotshells—Remington 
UMC Smokeless “Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Wet- 
proof Steel Lined “Speed Shells,” made to stay dry 
and firm as a bullet regardless how wet the pocket 
that contains them, and shoot right. 


There will be no hitch at a critical moment—no 

gun jammed with a water-soaked and swelled 

shell — no fizzled shots from mushy turnovers 
the shell ends (crimps), or misfires from soaked primers. 
The same smooth working, high velocity and good 
pattern as always. 
Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow™ and “Nitro 
Club” Wetproof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are com- 
pletely proofed against wet by a wonderful and ex- 
clusive process. 


You will not be able to see the wetproof improvement, 
but you will know it is there when you put your shells 
to the test of shooting under conditions whi 
Wetproof shells can stand. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers 


mm Your Community 


THE REMINGTON 
ARMS UNION 
METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE.cO. @iaURG0e) 
Inc, 
Largest Manufacturers of 


Firearms and Ammunition 


in the World 


Woolworth Building 
New York City 
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“Well, for the love of Mike! Say, 
Miss Busting, d’ye mean to say that was 
your ad! Say, if this aint some joke on 
me! All alone in town and looking for 
new friends and bumping right into an 
old one!” 

Sleekly, slouchily, in he came as he 
spoke, his eyes darting greedily toward 
the double parlors whence came the 
sound of many voices and laughter. 

Dazedly, limply, Selissa allowed him to 
come in. 

Later, to Violet, her laugh was help- 
less and impatient. 

“Law, back in Junnaburg, I’d no more 
think of letting that worthless whelp sit 
on one of my parlor chairs— But I can’t 
exactly turn him out here, after he came 
because he was lonesome and after I'd 
put in that ad. It wouldn't be exactly 
Christian.” 

She turned smiling to Mr. Stillson, 
who had quietly approached her and 
Violet. “Some more coffee? Now, 
please!” But Mr. Stillson quietly if 
firmly declined. Selissa somewhat amus- 
edly noted that he was carefully watch- 
ing Joe Clockard, who had made quick 
acquaintance with several club-members. 
Joe im Junnaburg had never been remark- 
able for bashfulness. Now he whispered 
with audacious grin to Blanche and then 
insisted on getting a second cup of coffee 
for Mrs. Helena Beamer. Getting it, he 
asked her pertly for her phone-number. 
Selissa was surprised when with a 
coquettish smile of protest Mrs. Helena 
gave it! How could anyone be so silly 
as to endure worthless Joe Clockard even 
for a minute or two—though she noted 
that his checked suit was new and dapper. 


ATER, while Selissa was out in the 

kitchen quietly explaining to Waigh- 
terly that she’d be just as well pleased if 
he absent-mindedly ignored any club- 
member’s voiced desire for such strong 
refreshments as before, Joe Clockard 
made his way to Violet Hayes’ side. 

Violet, on the settee, moved over 
politely but coldly when Joe pertly sat 
himself down beside her. 

“Hello—what’s your business?” he 
asked familiarly, eying her plain black 
skirt and white shirt-waist. “Betcha 
you're one of the department-store slaves 
I’ve read about!” 

“T was for a while,” 
politely but coldly. 

“And those oldish girls the same?” he 
asked interestedly. “I'd like to know who 
people are, and Miss Busting seems too 
busy for me to bother her.” 

So Violet, as though dutifully, sat a 
little less stiffly, and said: “Yes, they’re 
the same.” 

“And the blonde lady with three dia- 
monds?” he then wanted to know. 

“T believe Mrs. Beamer is the widow 
of a real-estate man.” 

“And the dyed-haired dude in second- 
hand spats?” 

Violet had to smile slightly. “A floor- 
walker who has fifteen hundred dollars 
saved and wants to get married to a 
saving lady.” 


she answered 


“And the peachy dame in cerise silk 
stockings but with nose longer than the 
law of beauty allows?” 

Violet cast a small disdainful glance 
Miss Bubbles’ way. 

“Really, I do not know.” 

Joe asked more questions. She an- 
swered politely, as well as she could, smil- 
ing once or twice sweetly at the busy 
Selissa. Finally Waighterly claimed her. 
And still later Violet, with shining violet 
eyes, whispered something to Selissa. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Selissa. 
“Not to-morrow morning?” 

Violet nodded happily. ‘“He’s just got 
word that he’s needed on the ranch as 
soon as he can get back. And his shoul- 
der is about well. So there’s nothing to 
keep me in this town—”’ 

“But me,” sighed Selissa. “Though 
I’m as glad as can be, it’s my loss, child, 
and your gain!” She kissed the girl 
regretfully. 

Under the observation of the adjacent 
Mr. Stillson! Glimpsing him, Selissa 
smiled at him. Violet moved away. “I 
was right,” said Selissa proudly. 

“A match?” he inquired suavely. 

Selissa laughed softly, pridefully. “Just 
that!” Then she glanced hopefully at the 
bashful mechanic and one of the oldish 
salesgirls who wore a small new diamond 
ring. “And I’m thinking there’s another. 
I guess I’ve done some good in the world. 
And next Thursday night, Mr. Stillson, 
I’m going to see if you don’t get better 
acquainted with other members!” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Stillson. “I—I 
—I’m not sure that I'll be here next 
Thursday evening.” 

Selissa’s smile dropped away. Dismay 
showed frankly on her broad, freckled 
face. “You—you’re not leaving town 
too? Dear me, I hope all the nicest ones 
don’t go!” 

Whereat Mr. Albert Stillson stared at 
Selissa. “Thank you for the implied com- 
pliment,” he said so dryly that Selissa 
for a moment felt uncomfortable. 

“T must go through all the barrels and 
see if I can’t find another jar of water- 
melon preserves, in case he does come 
back,” she said soberly to herself. She 
said good night rather wearily to the 
others. It had been a less pleasant eve- 
ning than usual. 

Poor Selissa! She found another jar 
of the preserves early several mornings 
after. But later she regarded the inof- 
fensive jar with dislike. For just after 
finding it, she received a call from a 
gentleman in very plain clothes, accom- 
panied by another in the same kind of 
clothes who requested Selissa to accom- 
pany them to a certain city building. 


AFTERWARD Selissa Busting, aghast, 
flustered, scarlet of kindly, freckled 
face, told herself that it was a bad dream. 
It couldn’t be true—it was impossible! 
Surely she was not standing a prisoner 
in this grim, dirty, cuspidor-furnished 
room, answering under durance the series 
of impudent questions flung at her by a 
callous-orbed person whose corpulent body 
was insolently bright with the large brass 


buttons of authority vested in him ty 
his city. ‘ 

Among the occupants of the room ys 
Mrs. Helena Beamer, erstwhile three 
monded, Miss Blanche Waters, the bag 
ful mechanic and Joe Clockard—anj, 
scattering of men in plain or blue gut 
Selissa addressed the corpulent, callog 
eyed magistrate at once and firmly; 

“If you will explain to me just why| 
am wanted here, I will be glad to he 
I would like to hurry home, as I jet; 
batch of doughnuts to fry.” 

“Madam,” violently said the official a 
dressed, jabbing a pen fiercely into; 
large inkwell, “I will be glad to hear yy 
explain to me who told you that ym 
could run a club in this town without; 
permit!” 

“Why, I didn’t know—is it necessan 
to have permission?” stammered Selisy 
embarrassed by the many eyes focus 
on her. 

“Is it necessary!” Sarcastically th 
corpulent gentleman in large uttoy 
turned to the several plain-clothes ay 
uniformed men. “Hear the woman" 
Violently he turned back to her and fairy 
roared: “And also who told you tht 
you could run a restaurant in this ton 
without a license?” 

“Why, I didn’t exactly—” It wad 
this point that Selissa’s fluttering ey 
saw in the room Mr. Albert Stillson alt 
But now he was not bearing himself x 
a bashful man at all. He stood quit 
at home. And the lapel of his unobin 
sive coat, thrown back, disclosed a bright 
five-pointed bit of metal. 

“And furthermore,” roared the magi 
trate, “who in the name of idiocy tol 
you that you could run a matrimonil 
bureau in Chicago without consulting tt 
chief of police? What do yuh think ths 
town is—wide open?” 

“Why, I didn’t run any such thing’ 
quavered Selissa, trying to meet Alber 
Stillson’s eyes. But he was not lookig 
her way. 

The corpulent magistrate tossed % 
small batch of newspaper clippings # 
her. S 

“Did you or did you not insert those’ 

Selissa gazed perplexedly at her a& 
“Why, yes—but—” 

“Have you or have you not introduc 
to each other people whom you lui 
to your house by that personal?” snappet 
the magistrate. 

“Why—yes, certainly I introduced 
folks who came. They were lonesit 
people,” she gently explained, “who wal 
ed to be introduced to some one.’ 

“How much have you collected alte 
gether from ’em?” F 

“Why—why, one night Mr. Waightet 
ly gave me a twenty-dollar bill for™ 
freshments, and dues for all—” 

“Booze, I suppose?” ee 

Selissa reddened and again vainly tre 
to catch Stillson’s eye. “He—he bout 
some bottles of beer—and something & 
I believe—at the request of a few met 
bers who were—were thirsty.” 

The brass-buttoned head of the 
ceedings rcgarded Selissa with balet 
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For Safety’s Sake 


B & B Dressings 


Sterilized Again After Wrapping 


This means B&B Absorbent Cotton. 
Also B & B Bandages and Gauze—the dress- 
ings which come in contact with a wound. 


They are not only sterilized —and re- 
peatedly—in making. They are sterilized to 
the innermost fiber after they are wrapped. 

Our final process—after wrapping—is to place 
these dressings in a mammoth sterilizer. One of 
them is pictured above. 

There we first create avacuum. Then we force 
in live steam under pressure. Because of the vacuum 
the superheated steam penetrates the heart of 
every package, and every germ is killed. 

We constantly prove this. From various parts of 
the package, including the center, we take out fiber 
for testing. These fibers are placed in a culture 
medium and kept for days inan incubator. Thus we 
know that every fiber is utterly sterile—and always. 

This is costly—it is slow. But it seems the only 
way to bring you germ-free dressings. And they are 
vitally important, even on the smallest wound. 


For Safety’s Sake Always Ask 
for B&B Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton, Bandages, 
Gauze, Adhesive Plaster, etc. 


Buy Them From Your Druggist 


BY) 


Double-Sure 
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Be As Careful 


As Your Doctor Is 


Surgeons take endless precautions to 
have every dressing sterile. Bandages in 
hospitals are sterilized after wrapping, and 
by this same vacuum process. The 
Army in its field dressings requires this final 
sterilization. 

Be as careful in your home. Every cut 
or bruise—even a pin-prick—offers danger 
of infection. Have sterile Absorbent Cotton, 
sterile Bandages ever ready. Bring nothing 
else in contact with the wound. 

Call the doctor for any serious wound. 
But in the meantime don't infect it. 

Get B&B Safety Dressings—Absorbent Cotton, 
Gauze and Bandages. Get them now—have them 
ready for emergencies. Don't take chances when this 
protection is so easily available. 


Our First Aid Book 


tells what to do, before the doctor comes, 
in every form of accident or emergency. 
It is written by an authority and has 120 
pictures, dealing with sudden sickness, 
poisoning or accidents. We offer it free. 
Put it with your B&B: Dressings. 

It may sometime save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings 


Chicago and New York 


package 
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COMPLEXION POWDER . 

In-The LITTLE ‘PINK: &- WHITE BOX rien 

UST as women had decided that they simply couldn’ t a 

J find a face powder that would “‘stay on’’—along to si 
came Armand’s in the little Pink and White Box. than 
Armand’s is soft as thistledown, as fragrant as dew- idea! 
drenched blossoms. It clings to your skin through hours bi 

of shopping, outdoor activity and evening gayeties. pe 
Armand’s ‘‘Tint Natural’? blends with all flesh tones, k 
except the deep brunette. Other Armand tints are took 
Brunette, White, Pink and Creme. offici 

The little Pink and White Hat Box filled with Armand’s quive 
**Aida,”® the ‘‘cold creamy’’ out-door powder—sells for $1.00. that 

The oval box, with ‘‘Amabelle’’ fragrance, sells at 75c, and the put | 
square box perfumed with ‘‘Bouquet’’ at 50c. The Powder itself ficial 

is the saine at all prices—it has the same soft clinging qualities. the | 
Indicate your choice and a guest room box of Armand’s Powder stam 

will be mailed upon rece‘pt of 10c in stamps. “y 
THE ARMAND COMPANY, _siODES MOINES, IOWA. red 
eared by the folloutey trade marker Letts XVI Sheath Ndedsliont Actrand Signatere; and nam 
sed and white check blue stripe design. girl | 
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astounded eyes. “Well, you sure must . 

ht this was a wide-open burg!” . 

“] didn’t think anything of the sort, 

ted Selissa, confused. “I came here 

recently, and I was not acquainted with 

” But her flustered attempt to 

in was not ee a 

it’s you out-of-town fry that's 

Be blowin in and lettin’ loose that 

fees this town a bad name!” severely 

declared the brass-buttoned man, writing 
fariously in the big book. 

] had no idea I was breaking any 
law,” weakly protested Selissa, again try- 
ing perplexedly to catch Stillson’s eye. 
But he was still impassively unobservant, 
itseemed. “I’m sure I never dreamed—”’ 

“Well, you've broken about twelve 
laws—you and your accomplice from 
the same town. This diamond-nipping 


charge—” 


A’ this point Mrs. Helena Beamer’s 
noisy sobs took precedence of all 
other noise in the room. “I’m sure if 

"—she turned one streaming eye to- 
ward Selissa, whose countenance was 
taking on pure horror—‘“and him”—she 
tuned the other eye toward Joe Clock- 
ard, who pertly put his attention on the 
floor at his slouchy feet—“will only re- 
tum ’em, I'll not prosecute. For what 
good will prosecution do me when all I 
want is my lovely stones that my poor 
dead husband gave me and told me to 
always take good care of! And little 
did I think when this man said we’d bet- 
ter take a taxi from the club meeting to 
my flat, because we might be held up 
if we walked—”’ 

“Joe!” shrieked Selissa, running toward 
him. “Joe Clockard, did you take that 
— Tings? Oh, you wicked, wicked 

The .corpulent person called Selissa 
sternly back to her place. “Stay where 
you are told to stay! You admit, then, 
that you knew all about it. A nice pair, 
the two of you—” 

But at that, poor confused Selissa 
timed like an aghast worm; or rather, 
like a flushed, middle-aged hurricane, she 
Whirled—not back to her place, but 
sitaight at the magisterial person she 
charged. “How dare you! Don’t you 
dite sit there and to my face accuse me 

being a pair with that worthless 
stamp there that I would no more allow 
t0 sit in my parlor back in Junnaburg 
than I would allow a speckled toad! The 
idea! The shameful idea—” 

‘Hete—don’t strike me, woman!” 
Wated the magistrate. ‘“Here—some one 
fake that umbrella from this woman!” 

It was Mr. Albert Stillson who quickly 
took. it from shaking contiguity to the 

tS corpulent head. Selissa, flushed, 
ring, white with anger, did not know 

it was taken or that Stillson deftly 
Bit her back a pace. The corpulent of- 
ficial, balefully ignoring her, motioned to 
ful mechanic, who came forward 


ng. 
"I don’t want to be hard on a 


woman, and I aint caring to get my 
fame in the paper—there’s a respectable 
a would read it. “If she”—with 
docking Side-glance toward the cerise- 
stolid] ged Blanche, who chewed gum 
Y— will quit threatening to sue me 
= Sreach-of-promise and get the four 


hundred dollars I got in a savings bank, 
I'll let the stickpin go. You see, I only 
knew her these few weeks, and I was 
joking about her being my affinity—” 

The presiding officer looked disgust. 
Then he beckoned to Stillson. ‘“What’s 
that other item?” 

“The Bubbles person lifted a ranch- 
man’s pocketbook one night. But she’s 
skipped town, I guess. And I can’t locate 
him either; he didn’t seem very keen on 
prosecuting, anyway. Said it didn’t mat- 
ter much and wasn’t worth the trouble 
it’d cause to well-meaning other parties.” 

The magistrate looked disgust and dis- 
dain. “If you locate him, we'll make 
him prosecute. And I’m too busy this 
morning to hear anything more. {I'll 
make their bail high. Madam, quit howl- 
ing!”—severely, to Mrs. Helena Beamer. 
“If you'd watch your step and choose 
your friends better, you’d not lose your 
valuables.” He included Selissa and Joe 
in one stern condemnation. 

“Oh!” choked Selissa, and for the first 
time in her busy, healthy life, she reached 
faintly for a chair-back for needed sup- 
port. 

Joe Clockard had quicker wits. He 
sidled over to her speedily. “Say,” he 
said pertly, “I aint got no way of getting 
bail. You help me get it, and I wont 
say a word back at Junnaburg about all 
this mess you’ve got yourself into here!” 

Selissa heard him—and forgot that she 
had felt about to faint. “You—you— 
that once I went to intercede for to Judge 
Whitcomb when you stole that shawl and 
your poor mother went down on her 
knees to the members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society!” And Selissa did something that 
never in a well-ordered life would she 
or anyone else have deemed her capable of 
doing—she slapped the impudent mouth! 

“Here—none of that rough work in 
this courtroom!” came an official roar. 
“Stillson, take charge of that woman. If 
she can’t furnish bail, get her to a cell.” 

But Selissa, ashamed, trembling, dazed, 
had collapsed. Almost lifelessly she sat 
on a chair. 

“T’'ll see about your bail,” said Still- 
son to her in a low voice, not meeting 
her eyes. “There’s a professional bonds- 
man out here; if you'll give him thirty 
dollars—” 

Dazedly Selissa opened her black 
purse. “I haven’t got but two dollars 
with me. Does he mean I'll have to stay 
in jail unless I—I— Why, it’s an awful 
thing to have to get bail—” 

“T’m afraid so,” said Stillson, glancing 
at her. and then quickly looking away. 
“Have you got—” 

“T’ve got thirty-eight dollars at home 
in the sideboard drawer,” she quavered, 
“but it’s to pay my taxes. But I'll go 
and get it,” she added, rising drearily. 

“Wait a minute,” said Stillson. He 
went over to the corpulent, brass-but- 
toned person and said something in a 
low tone. 

“Well, you go home with her to get 
it, then,” said that person. “And you'll 
have to be responsible for her!” 

“Sure, I will,” promised Stillson. 


O presently Mr. Albert Stillson and 
Selissa took the street-car to Selissa’s 
house—took it silently. Selissa was too 
stunned to think clearly. At times on 
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the way the gun-metal-gray eyes shot 
quick, hard glances at her. But it was 
not till they had entered the house that 
he demanded absently: “By the way, 
where did that violet-eyed young lady 
take herself to?” 

It was then that shock, fright, wonder 
and some several other emotions fell 
partly away from the stunned Selissa, and 
once more she became herself—flustered 
but rational. And for the first time, 
seemingly, her eyes caught Stillson’s star. 

“She’s gone,” she said, firmly closing 
lips against more. 

“With Waighterly?” 

Her lips stayed close together. 

“You know what: she was?” 

Then Selissa opened her lips defiantly. 
“Yes! She told me she was falsely ac- 
cused in that department-store—and for 
a long time she couldn’t get work.” 

“But she didn’t tell Waighterly, I bet?” 

“She did! She wouldn’t marry him 
without telling. A lot he cared—he 
wouldn’t hear it out!” 

“They’re married?”—in surprise. 

“And on their way to Oregon.” Selissa 
sighed—as though very much alone. “I 
wish—no, I don’t, either.” 

She went out to the sideboard. Alone 
in the double parlors, Mr. Albert Still- 
son looked thoughtfully at the oval- 
topped center-table, at the motto on the 
wall, at the bunch of cat-tails tied with 
ribbon. And when Selissa came back 
slowly, counting out the bills, he cleared 
his throat awkwardly. 

“T’m—I’'m sorry this all happened,” he 
began. “I’d like to say to you that I 
think you're all right—though at first I 
didn’t. But you ought to have known 
one thing: when people in this town 
say they’re lonesome, they mean usually 
they’re lonesome to meet a handful of 
the mazuma family.” 

“Mazuma?” doubtfully repeated Se- 
lissa. 

“Vep—dough, tin, dust, rhino, money.” 

A more settled look of depression came 
over Selissa’s kindly, freckled face. 

Observing it, Mr. Albert Stillson’s gray 
eyes lingered on it. And again he cleared 
his throat awkwardly. But before he 
could speak, Selissa spoke—not looking at 
him. 

“I don’t mind any of ’em_ being 
proved bad—but you!” she said sadly. 

“Me! Why, say, there’s nothing at my 
door. You’ve got me mixed—” 

“Back in Junnaburg,” said Selissa 
drearily, “you wouldn’t expect: a man to 
appear like he liked your food real well 
when all the time he was just watching 
to arrest you.” 

It was then that Mr. Albert Stillson’s 
face, not Selissa’s, got red. 

“T had orders to come,” he muttered. 
“And I—I refused to come after you 
with the warrant.” 


ELISSA was stonily, gravely silent. 

Outside, the city roared. Inside, the 
room was quiet as Albert Stillson 
thoughtfully digested Selissa’s words. 

And when finally Selissa said nothing 
further, he abruptly said something; 
“Well, say, I don’t mind telling you that 
I lied awhile ago. I— Say, if I hadn’t 
been coming on business, I’d have en- 
joyed more than one evening. But I 
wouldn’t admit it to myself. - I wouldn’t 
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admit that it gets darned lonesome sitting 
around a furnished room or a hotel-lobby 
or a station. And that’s about the only 
places I know to sit. Ill take that back 
about the mazuma family—” 

“T’m real glad to hear you say this,” 
said Selissa gently but wearily. “I s’pose 
you couldn’t help ‘t being your busi- 
ness—”’ 

“No, really I couldn’t,” said Albert 
Stillson eagerly. “I—I couldn’t. And 
say, I did feel guilty more than once 
eating those watermelon preserves. You 
know my mother on the farm used to 
make them?” 

“Did she?” said Selissa politely but 
listlessly. 


Again Albert Stillson cleared his throat 
—awkwardly. “I—I’d—I’m going to re- 
port at headquarters that you're all right. 
I’m going to straighten this affair out. 
And by the way—this is Thursday— 
isn’t it?” 

Selissa could not restrain a little sob. 
“Yes. I don’t know as I can sit here 
alone, thinking of all that Joe Clockard 
will carry back to Junnaburg about me 
—and what’ll I say to those who come? 
For that cash-boy will be here, anyway. 
And those salesgirls. I’ve got dough- 
nuts to fry—” 

“Say,” said Stillson explosively, “yeu 
go ahead and fry ’em. IT’ll hustle down 
and bring you a—” 
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“A what?” 

“A license to run any darned kind gf 
club you please!” And then he clea 
his throat again. “I—dare you going 
have watermelon preserves to-night?” 

“Why—yes.” 

Albert Stillson’s star fell off. But he 
did not know it. For he had reach 
and taken one of Selissa’s kindly 
hands. And for an impassive member 
of an impassive city’s most hard-worki 
force, he was oddly embarrassed and y 
a loss for words. But finally, after clear. 
ing his throat, he said: “Say, that Waigh. 
terly was a fine chap. He invited me oy 
to visit him next summer. I wonder if 
you might not be going too?” 
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“Rats!” said La Mothe; but Potter 
was aware of Cantor’s close scrutiny, and 
of an expression on the older man’s face 
which baffled solution. 

“Germany has run wild with the notion 
of grabbing the world,” Potter said. “If 
she gets away with Europe, we'll come 
next.” 

“Fat chance! Germany doesn’t want 
any of our action. Look how she backed 
down on the submarine stuff.” 

“You've got the old notion, Fred, that 
nobody can get at us and that we can 
lick all creation. If Germany’s hands 
were free, she could land an army on our 
coast, and before we could start to get 
ready to fight, we’d be licked. We're 
like cake in an unlocked cupboard, and 
Germany’s a hungry boy. We’d be gob- 
bled.” 

“Oh, say, Potter—” 

“Think it over. The day’ll come when 
this country will need thousands upon 
thousands of airplanes—all of a sudden. 
When it comes, it’ll be sudden, and we’ll 
be caught. We wont have an army; we 
wont have equipment—and we wont have 
airplanes, which will be harder to get than 
anything else. That’s going to be my 
business—getting ready for the airplane 
end. And I want you fellows to help.” 

“You’ve been laying around too much, 
Potter. You’ve been sick—that’s what’s 
the matter with you.” 

Potter shrugged his shoulders. “Think 
about it, anyhow, will you, Fred? Great 
heavens, you’ve got brains.” 

“Much ’bliged,” said Fred. “Cantor, 
let’s be wiggling on. We’re exciting the 
invalid. See you again soon, old man.” 

Cantor stood up and extended his hand. 
“When you’re around again,” he said, 
“I’m going to bother you. You interest 
me—about the airplanes. And I want to 
see your plant. Making munitions, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Potter. “Glad to show you 
around.” He paused, and his eyes dark- 
ened. He fixed them on Cantor and said 
suddenly: “You weren’t fishing up at 
the Flats about the time I was hurt, were 
you, Cantor—back in the marsh?” 

“Flats? No. What are the Flats, Mr. 
Waite?” Little points of white appeafed 
at the corners of his jaw. Potter noticed 
them. 

“It’s nothing. I guess you got mixed 
up in a dream of mine.” 


“Dreams are queer,” said Cantor flatly. 

“Mighty vivid dream, though,” said 
Potter. “Come again, fellows. My re- 
gards to the crowd.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


ONG before the New Year, Potter had 
discarded casts, bandages, crutches; 
his body was as sound as ever it had been, 
more perfectly fit than his habits had al- 
lowed it to be for years. There had béen 
other changes for the better, changes less 
easy to detect and to define. One might 
almost have been justified in saying that 
he had not gotten well of his injuries, but 
had been re-created. There is a spiritual 
rebirth which need not of necessity have 
anything to do with so-called morals. 
Any changes apparent in Potter were not 
due to his taking thought of moral con- 
siderations. The only change of heart 
he had known was with respect to his 
country: indifference had turned to devo- 
tion. The great alteration was that he 
had acquired an object in life; everything 
else flowed out of that. 

He went about his work not so much 
enthusiastically as grimly, relentlessly. 
He was a man driven by an obsession; 
that obsession was to clear the way 
against his country’s call for airplanes. 
And Detroit came to the conclusion that 
he was mad as a March hare. 

One man, however, seemed to take 
Potter seriously, and his name was 
Cantor. After his first call he came fre- 
quently to visit, making his desire to cul- 
tivate Potter’s friendship plainly appar- 
ent. Cantor was, Potter judged, in the 
neighborhood of thirty-five, a man of 
wide experience, whose eyes had seen 
most of the world with a distinctness 
which enabled him to talk of it as no 
mere globe-trotter could talk. In spite 
of a feeling, not so much of suspicion as 
of questioning, with which Potter regarded 
Cantor at first, he found himself attracted 
by the man. This was doubtless due. 
in its inception, to Cantor’s attitude 
toward Potter’s object in life. There 
was no doubt that Cantor accepted Pot- 
ter’s sanity and was deeply interested in 
his plans. This, an oasis of belief in a 
desert of skepticism, went far. Potter 
found himself liking Cantor more and 
more. He had never possessed a close 


friend, a chum. It seemed as if Cantor 
were to be a successful aspirant to that 
position. 

But of all the events of that period the 
one which had, perhaps, most significance 
was the return of Hildegarde von Essen, 
Potter was being, had been, modified by 
a number of momentous happenings 
whose effects he was able himself to see, 
Hildegarde was to modify him without 
his perceiving it. And it may be asserted 
that her modification was the most pro 
found, far-reaching of all. The most crit. 
ical event of any man’s career is the at- 
vent of some woman. 

Potter had news of Hildegarde’s retum 
from Hildegarde in person. He was 
working in the old hangar—the one to 
which she had come looking like a fairy 
prince on the day of their disastrous 
flight. It was now his headquarters, en 
larged to accommodate his needs, The 
building housed a reasonably complete 
machine-shop, drafting-room, a combine 
tion technical library, office and study, a 
well as the rebuilt hydro-aéroplane for 
which it had been constructed originally. 
Here Potter worked, and here his world 
was content to leave him alone with bis 
mania. 

He stood now, coatless, eyes protected 
by a green shade, attention fixed upon 
his drafting-table. He had not heard-the 
stopping of a motorcar; nor was his cot 
centration interrupted by the unceremonr 
ous opening of the door. 

“What’s the use pretending you dont 
know I’m here?” said Hildegarde. 


POTTER turned abruptly and found 


himself without words. He was not 
content to extend one hand, but must 
stretch out both, ink-stained though they 
were, and she took them boyishly. 

“T just got home this morning,” 
said. “Dad said I couldn’t come, 
wouldn’t send me any money; so I got’ 
man to pawn some things and ran away: 
I don’t think the man gave me all 
money he got—quite. Dad was furious. 
He almost busted. As soon as he 
shouted himself into a state of collapse 
and rushed out of the house, I called yout 
house on the telephone. They said you 
were here, so I got in my car and came 
And aren’t you going to say amythingt 

“It’s you,” his lips said stupi@y) 


enough; but his eyes must have Be 
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more eloquent, for Hildegarde said with 


mer The 
| Master Camera 


He was thinking to himself that his 
memory was inefficient, for it had not re- 
tained so many of the delights of her 

All the knowledge and skill of sixty years’ 
camera making has been concentrated in the 
Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3—a superb pocket com- 


reality; it had forgotten the way her lit- 

panion for anyone who appreciates that which is 
ing, intriguing, as he remembered her; in 
—if your nose was flattened or one leg 
been crippleéd—and it was my fault! 
you before that made me feel uneasy— 

Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3 

job. 


{le ears cuddled into her unruly hair; it 
the best of its kind, 
reality she was enchanting, compelling, 
shorter than the other. Why, you don’t 
That’s why I came so quickly. I wanted 
not exactly comfortable. You were like 
Equipped with B. & L. Tessar 
“That satisfies you?” she said. 
Yes.” 














The user of the V-P Speedex 
No. 3 can quickly change the 
speed, the lens opening and the 
focus without losing sight of 
the image in the “finder” —an 
exclusive Ansco feature which 
makes picture-taking easier 
and more certain. 


The Ansco V-P Speedex 
No. 3 is extremely simple in 
operation, exceptionally beau- 
tiful mm appearance and extra~ 


had forgotten that daring, challenging 
glint in her blue eyes; it had forgotten 
something of that determined line of her 
brows—a determined line which did not 
ive an expression of severity. He had 
recalled her general appearance as one of 
some pertness; it was not pertness, he 
saw, but keenness. She had been allur- 

With the finest of fine lenses and shutter equip- 
startling. She excited the imagination, ments, It produces sharp, clear 2% x 3% inch 
not physically but adventurously. Pot- pictures in rain, sunshine or shadow. 
ter had once compared her to a dancing 
flame; he approved that comparison. 

“I am glad to see you,” he . pos A 
her hands go with reluctance. “I’ve been 
thinking about you.” CAMERAS € SPEEDEX FILM 
“How nice! I’ve been thinking about 
you—wondering how you came out of it 
look as if you had been smashed all to 
pieces.” She laughed gayly. 
“Tl try to limp,” he suggested, “if it 
will please you.” 
She drew her shoulders together and 
became serious. “I was afraid,” she said. 
“T couldn’t bear to think you—were not 
the way you used to be. If you had 
to know. You see, I didn’t know any- 
thing—except that you were alive.” 
“On the whole, I think I benefited,” he F ordinarily efficient. 
said. sg eS 
Hildegarde looked at him quickly, ap- Cyto Raoar, thenadbthednom 
nN a be Baw “you cae Dealer for a demonstration. 
nefited. You look different, somehow, 
and better. There was something about ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork, 
a panther in a cage!” She laughed lightly 
at her simile. “You seemed to be pacing lous, © 4-5, O66-nap: Seeee 
up and down and glaring at the world. senna pat ga ioe 
That is gone. Yes, and you’ve been be- Speedex shutter (maximum 
ee poet, taking better care of = Fe haelienae 
yourself.’ 
“Yes,” he said. “My address is no 
longer the Frayme bar—and I’ve got a 
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“Something happened. Something has 
made a great change in you. What was 
it? I'm interested, you know.” 

The thing that happened was the ne- 
cessity for filling in several months’ time 
while I lay on my back. It was neces- 
sary to think quite a little.” 

What did you think about?” 
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hadn’t bothered with it. Just before I 
was hurt a man asked me if I loved my 
country, and that rather started things. 
I don’t go around talking this sort of 
thing to everybody,” he said with sudden 
reserve. 

“Of course not.” 

“Have you ever thought much about 
it?” 

“No—I think not. I’ve rather taken 
the country for granted, except when Dad 
has bellowed about the Fatherland and 
that sort of thing. Then I’ve been 
stirred up a little—irritated, I guess the 
word is. I haven’t been an out-and-out 
American, but I haven’t been anything 
else. That’s all. Like Father, for in- 
stance! His father was chased out of 
Germany in forty-eight, and you’d think 
Dad would have a grudge against it. But 
he hasn’t. He gets sentimental about 
Germany. He isn’t an American at all, 
though he was born here; and that never 
seemed right to me.” 

Potter nodded. -“He’s not alone, of 
course, and it.is a dangerous condition. 
Well, the thing that happened to me was 
that I learned something about the 
United States, and the first thing I knew 
I was mighty strong for it.” 

“And what are you doing here—with 
all these drawings and this machinery?” 

“Airplanes,” he said. “Maybe you can 
understand what I’m doing; nobody else 
seems to. Doesn’t it seem to you that 
we've got to get into this war?” 

“T haven’t thought much about that— 
not a great deal. But nobody seems to 
want war.” 

“No. We're snug and satisfied and 
cocksure. But I think we will be forced 
into it. We can’t stand everything. And 


if we go in, it will be a tremendous thing. 


—for which we wont be ready. We'll 
be in the position of a man-with a hand- 
saw who is suddenly compelled to cut 
down a forest. We'll have to do every- 
thing after the thing comes: raise an 
army and equip it. And we'll need air- 
planes by the thousands. That’s what 
I’m doing—getting ready for the time 
when we need airplanes—that is, I’m do- 
ing what I can to help.” 

“And you’re not getting much help or 
sympathy,” she said. 

He smiled wryly. “But I’m going 
ahead just the same. I’m going to stick 
until I know—because,” he added with a 
lighting of the face, “it’s the best thing I 
can do for the country—and I want to 
do my best for it.” . 

She touched his arm lightly, and in her 
eyes was a glow caught from his own. 
“It’s finé,” she said. “I think I under- 
stand. I’m going to understand better. I 
guess I’ll be an American too.” 


“THERE was a rap on the door, and 
Potter, thinking it was one of his 
machinists, called “Come in!” Cantor en- 
tered, hesitated when he saw Hildegarde. 


“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “I didn’t 
know you were engaged.” 

“Come in, Cantor. This is Miss von 
Essen. You know her father, I think.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cantor, advancing, 
a graceful, forceful, pleasing figure. “I 
didn’t know’ Miss von Essen had re- 
turned.” His eyes were fixed upon her 
boldly but not offensively—admiringly. 
“T have heard much of Miss von Essen, 


and even saw her once at a distance. 
Since then I have hoped it might be my 
privilege to be presented to her.” 

Even as he spoke, he was studying her 
face intently. He turned a sharp glance 
upon Potter, and apparently was satisfied. 
In spite of his well-trained face and man- 
ner, he had been unable to conceal a 
trace of embarrassment, of uneasiness. It 
had passed unnoticed by Potter. Hilde- 
garde had set it down to her unexpected 
presence. 

“Cantor is about all the company I 
have here,” Potter said. 

“I shall come more frequently now if 
surprises like this are to be expected.” 

Potter turned to Hildegarde. “It was 
no end good of you to come,” he said, 
“but really, you know, you shouldn’t. 
And you mustn’t come again.” 

“T shall,” she said defiantly, “whenever 
I want to.” 

“T’ll have to lock the door,” Potter 
laughed. “You know what affection her 
father has for me, Cantor.” 

“Indeed, yes. But fathers don’t learn 
everything.” 

Potter pressed his lips together, for this 
hint of something clandestine in his rela- 
tions with Hildegarde affronted him. He 
said nothing. 

Then the door burst open, and Hermann 
von Essen rushed into the room, bristling, 
panting. He stopped, glared at the little 
group and pointed a trembling finger at 
Hildegarde.° “There you are! I had you 
watched. I knew you would come here. 
It is like you, disgracing yourself. Have 
you no brains? Rushing here to this man 
that has made your name common in the 
whole city! Out of here, out of here 
while I attend to him!” 

He advanced threateningly, but Hilde- 
garde did not move—only eyed him with 
level contempt. “You,” he raved at Pot- 
ter, “you entice my daughter. I'll show 
you!” He advanced again, burly fists 
doubled, Bismarcklike face purple and 
distorted by rage. 

At the instant when it seemed the furi- 
ous German would rush upon Potter, 
Cantor took one step forward and spoke. 
His voice was incisive, cold, compelling. 
It cut through von Essen’s rage to his 
consciousness and halted him. “Von Es- 
sen,” said Cantor, “you forget yourself.” 
That was all. He stood very straight, 
heels together; shoulders squared—the at- 
titude of an officer facing his company. 

Von Essen stopped, and his rage 
dropped from him as if it had been some 
false face which could flutter to the 
ground.- He’was compelled. Cantor’s 
cool voice had: a surprising, a powerful 
effect. “I—” he’ faltered, seeming to 
grow smaller of stature, to wilt. 

“You will take your daughter home,” 
said Cantor, still in that cool, command- 
ing voice, “and you will treat her as a 
gentleman treats a lady. Am I under- 
stood?” - 

Von Essen nodded. He was inarticu- 
late. , 

“See to it,’ Cantor said. .“Miss von 
Essen!” He bowed to Hildegarde and 
walking to the door, held it open for her, 
standing. cold and_ straight while she 
passed her father and came toward him. 
Von Essen followed. He had the appear- 


ance of a man suddenly caved in. Hilde- . 


garde pauséd at the door and turned. “I 
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can’t ask you to pardon him,” she saig 
“T shall come again.” Then she pie 
ceded her father through the door, Cay. 
tor closed it and smiled grimly. 

“You need have no anxiety over Mis 
von Essen,” he said. 

Potter shook his head. “That gets me* 
he said. “How do you do it, Canto 
In another minute I'd have had to thrash 
that old bounder. I’m much obliged for 
the miracle.” 

“He needs a little taking down,” Can. 
tor said contemptuously. “These rich 
German-Americans get too cocky some. 
times. They have to be shown.” 

Cantor changed the subject. 
the motor coming?” 

“Slowly.” 

“I haven’t seen the drawings,” Cantor 
suggested. “I’m interested, you know.” 

“T’d like to show them to you,” Potter 
replied, “but I’m not showing them to 
anybody. I feel as if it were Govem. 
ment work, you know. I’m sure you'll 
understand.” 

“Perfectly. I shouldn’t have suggested 
it. Just dropped in to ask yéu to come 
down to the club to dinner to-night.” 

“Thanks. I'll show up early. Wanta 
game of handball and a shower. Take 
me on?” 

“You've been beating me too regularly, 
but I’ll let you do it again. Maybe La 
Mothe and O’Mera will be around.” 

Cantor walked out. As he got into his 
car, he shrugged his shoulders and smiled.’ 


“How's 


CHAPTER IX 


As’ the door of the hangar closed be 
hind them, Hermann von Essen 
seized Hildegarde’s arm roughly and pro- 
pelled her toward his waiting limousine 
He was a burly, powerful man, and he 
almost lifted her from the ground. She 
presented a spectacle similar to that of 
a naughty little girl being led by the ear; 
she trotted along on tiptoe, with a com 
sciousness that she offered a most undig- 
nified spectacle. People fail to reckon 
with the sense of dignity of young peo 
ple; it is very strong, and there is no surer 
way to kindle their fury than to make 
them appear undignified. 

Hildegarde’s cheeks were white, but her 
eyes, half closed, were cold light flashed 
in reflection from steel; She bit her lip to 
restrain a cry of pain. She was awale 
that the chauffeur, out of the corner o 
his eye, missed nothing of the spectacle. 

“Let go my arm,” she said fiercely. ” 

He only shook her a little and shoved 
her forward. ad 

“You're hurting my arm. Let go. 

She wanted to strike him, to scream, 
bite and scratch, but she knew she was 
helpless in his great hands. She knewit 
was alike futile to struggle with him 0 
to appeal to him; she knew his rage ¥# 
the equal of her own in intensity, buts 
knew it was a brutal rage, a rage W 
if further provoked might relieve ! 
by some unthinkable action. He Ww 
capable of thrashing her. She knew 
but it was not fear of him that held he 
passive; it was the effort to maintal 
some vestige of dignity. 

He pushed her to the step of the eit 
and reaching over her shoulder, jerked 
open the door. ‘a 
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“My car—is here, she said. 

He did not reply, but shoved her head- 
jong into the limousine. | She fell on 
hands and knees, and he did not help her 
to rise. She scrambled to her feet and 
sat in the corner of the seat, pressing as 
far away from her father as possible, 
y contact with him.. He shut 


avoiding an 3 
the door with a slam and was silent ex- 


cept for his noisy breathing. 


OTH of them looked straight ahead, 
B and no word was spoken during the 
drive to their home. When the car 
stopped and the chauffeur opened the 
door, von Essen lumbered out and stood 

ing. 
wiGe out,” he said roughly, not offer- 
ing to assist her. ; 

She stepped out, drawing away from 
him as she passed, and ran up the steps. 

“Wait,” he commanded, and _ she 
stopped. He approached her and reached 
again for her arm, but she avoided him. 

“Don’t touch me. Don’t dare to touch 
me,” she panted. 

“Go to your room,” he ordered. “Don’t 
leave it. without my permission, or I'll 
lock you in. Don’t leave this house 

in. Don’t step out of the door. If 

She turned and walked away from him. 

She wanted to run, but would not. allow 
herself to run. She walked slowly, shoul- 
ders squared, head up proudly. She did 
not hurry as she traversed the hall and 
ascended the stairs, nor as she opened the 
door of her room. She entered, closed 
the door gently—and locked it. Then she 
stood quite still, white and slender, with 
a look on her face not good to see on the 
face of a young girl. Her fists were 
clenched, her arms held tense and straight 
at her sides. There was no tear or sign 
of tear in her eyes: She looked not like 
a living flame now, but like a slender 
image of steel heated to whiteness. 
“T hate him,” she said slowly—not pas- 
sionately, but coldly, with calculation. 
Then she repeated it: “I hate him. I 
hate him.” 


She took off hat and wraps and let 
them fall to the floor, then walked across 
the room to her dressing-table and looked 
at herself in its mirror. She saw how 
piched and white and strained she 
looked, and bit her lip. On the dressing- 
table in a silver frame was a photograph, 
the photograph of a woman still young. 
t was a strong face, a gentle face, a face 

at In some vague way. showed that the 


“Spirit within had not been satisfied. or 


p Hildegarde lifted it in her hands. 

You married him,” she said in a whis- 
Per. “Married him! You lived with him 
of your own accord—for years. How 
could you? How could you?” 

Hildegarde did not know that she 
herself was the answer to that question. 
om within a year of her mother’s mar- 
Hage, she had tjed her mother to that 
: and to the man who was the father 
Of the child. It had not taken years to 

usion Marcia von Essen with re- 
Spect to her husband; the first trying 
of marital life had sufficed to show 

Sort of man to whom she had 
herself. More- marriages are 
within twenty-four hours of the 
Eemony than are wrecked in the suc- 

ue twenty-four years. 


given 


The Most Attractive W 


I Ever Met 


By CHRISTINE CLIFFORD 


HE most attractive woman I ever met has no 

advantage that I can see in beauty over dozens 

of my otherfriends. She does not play or sing 
at all and dances only moderately well. But she 
always has more invitations than she can accept 
and literally captivates everyone she meets. 
Wherever she goes, she is the center of an admir- 
ing group and exemplifies to a superlative degree 
the charm of a fascinating personality. 

For two years, I tried to analyze that something 
which made Margaret Jordanne different. I had 
known her from girlhood. She was always con- 
sidered backward, bashful and uninteresting. 
Especially at social gatherings she was self-con- 
scious and ill at ease. Then something transformed 
her almost overnight and she rapidly became 
admired, sought after and popular everywhere. 
Even though we were close friends, I could not 
discover the secret of her remarkable attractive- 
ness until a few nights ago. 

We came home together from a reception—a 
formal affair—I detest them usually! But Margaret, 
as always had been the “‘life’’ of the gathering. 
Everything had seemed to revolve around her— 
she was constantly in demand. I said to her 
smilingly, though a bit enviously I am afraid: 

“How in the world do you manage always to win 
and hold the attention and admiration of everyone, 
everywhere? I marveled at you tonight. Please 
share your secret with me!” 

“I hesitate to think that I am as charming as 
that, dear!” she laughed. “But I am willing to 
admit—just to you—that for some time I have been 
making a deliberate study of cultivating personal 
charm and attractiveness. Ofcourse, ifa woman 
possesses unusual beauty, great wealth or rare 
accomplishments, I don’t suppose a winning per- 
sonality is quite.so necessary. But having none 
of these things, I realized how great a handicap I 
was under and set out to overcome it. I searched 


‘ high and low for books, magazines or people to 


help me. And one day I found a book—a wonder- 
ful book!—that gives just the 
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Wherever she goes she ts the center of ait 
admiring group.’’ 

“The Secrets of Distinctive Dress” holds a 
message for you. If you have beep specially fa- 
vored with natural grace and beauty of feature, 
this book will show you how to enhance your 
attractiveness. Or if you feel that you are “‘plain 
looking,” if you, have some little defects of figure, 
feature or complexion, if you realize that you do 
not make friends as rapidly as you should, if you 
are inclined to be backward, ill at ease in company 
and less popular than you would like to be, you 
can learn from “‘The Secrets of Distinctive Dress 
just how to overcome these handicaps. 

This book is of tremendous importance. It can 
mean so much in helping every woman and 
always to appear charming and attractive t 
the publishers want ever 
woman to see and examine 





rules and principles I was 
looking and longing for! The 
name of this book is ‘The 
Secrets of Distinctive Dress,’ 
by Mary Brooks Picken, one 
of America’s greatest author- 
ities on dress. 


“This book shows how the 
clothing 2 woman wears, and 
the way she wears it, make a 
greater difference than mere 
facial beauty or mental train- 
ing possibly can. I don’t 
mean that one must wear ex- 
pensive dresses, suits and 
hats. Quite the contrary! But 
the fascinating woman’s 
greatest charm is generally 
to be found in her skilful use §} What colors 
of the principles of artistic costume? 
design, color harmony and ff How the 
good taste. She knows and 
takes advantage of every 
little touch, every change of 


or low? 


shorter’ 


How to acquire a 


younger? 


in your 


Would You Like to 
Know— 


How to acquire a winning porenneiity? 
How to express your individuality in dress? 
How to always appear at your best? 

How to win admiration? 

What colors bring out your best features? 
Whether you should 


io 
How to make yourself appear taller or 


How to attract friends? 

How to make yourself appear more slender? will 
q graceful ca! ? 

What kind of clothes make you séem 


e 
How fe beneene graceful and always at ease? 
How todress appropriately for all occasions? 
armonize perfectly in a 


most refined 
How to develop poise? 
What you should do to counteract defects 
rsonal appearance? 
What kind of corset will give 


| women use perfume? 


for herself—without obligation 
or expense-in her own home. 
I have been authorized by 
them to say that by merely 
filling out and mailing the 
coupon below, you can exam- 
ine this new ok in your 
own home for three days with- 
out sone a single penny in 
advance. If at the end of that 
time Fey feel that you can 
afford to be without its con- 
stant help, return it and you 
ill be under no obligation 
whatever. If you want to 
keep it, send only $2.00 and 
the book is yours. 


“The Secrets of Distinctive 
Dress” is a handsome volume 
of generous size, 250 pa 
beautifully printed and bow 
in rich purple cloth with gold- 
stamped covers—a book you 


ress your hair high 


raceful 


line, every secret of personal 
attractiveness. to better ex- 
press her individuality and 
make her appear always at 
her very best. If you want to 
make the most of yourself—in 
our home, in business and 
n society, get this book! Read 
it, study it, -keep it in your 
room right on your dressing 
table for constant reference! 
It isa gold mine of invaluable 
ideas for every woman and 
girl!” 

So I sent for this book, more 
eut of courtesy to my friend 
than for any other reason. I 
was a skeptic when I wrote for 
it but itcame andI am convert- 
ed. Itis allshe said andmore! 
Thatis why! want every wom- 
an or girl who reads Red Book 
to know about “‘The Secrets 
of Distinctive Dress.” 





lines and yet be entirely comfortable? 

How to observe the fundamental laws of 
beauty and good health? 

How to bring out the beauty of your eyes, 
hair, etc.? 

How you may have a beautiful complexion? 

How you can dress to give your cheeks 
more color? 

How to know your own good and bad 
features? 

How to master the principles of style and 

0 


SS my? 
How to select the models best suited to 
your personality? 
How to add just the needed touch to an 
0 ¥ n dress? 
What dress accessories mean to the woman 
of refinement? 
How to dress most appropriately for your 
work? 
These and hundreds of other questions 
a with the cultivation of personal 
charm and attractiveness are answered by 
this wonderful book which you can examine 
—without obligation or exp by merely 
filling out and mailing the coupon below! 











will be proud to have in your 
library or for daily reference 
and use in your boudoir. It 
is safe to say that never before 
was a book so vitally impor- 
tant and so beautifully pub- 
lished,’ offered to women 
under such liberal terms. Re- 
member it does not cost you a 
penny to see book with 
your own eyes, keep it and 
read it for three full days and 
learn at first hand just what it 
can mean to you before you 
make up your mind whether 
or not you want to own it. 


You do not even need to 
write a letter. Just fill out 
and mail the convenient 
coupon below and this harid- 
some, wonderfully instructive 
ana nanny yr one be 
will come to you, pos S” 
return mail. 


Marcia von. 





This book is brimming from cover to cover with 
intimate facts about the style, design and harmony 
of fashionable dress—little knacks of faultless 
tast uarded secrets of fascinating women—and 
the principles underlying the development of 
— ease, poise, grace, beauty and personal 
charm. 


With the knowledge this book imparts so clear- 
ly, concisely and completely, any woman or girl, 
no matter where she lives, can become familiar 
with the beauty secrets of the world’s best-dressed 
and cleverest women, and learn the fundamental 
principles of compelling, admiration, . attracting 
iriends and developing a charming personality. 


For in this remarkable book all these things have 
been reduced to.simple practical principles that 


any woman can understand and apply. 





When the secrets of attractive, distinctive dress 
and charming personality are so —_— within your 
reach, why go even another day without them? 
Write your name and address on the coupon now? 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 220-H, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Secrets of Dis- 
tinctive Dress.” I promise to send you two dollars 
($2.00)-or return the book within days. 


Name. 
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(Author of Self Mnowledes) and cther euninent specialists 


to Blame? 


=™. OH, if someone 
4. had only told 

her before it was too 
late—beforeinnocent 

girlhood had taken 

the wayward path! 

Or, itsomeone had only 

told the man—but some- 

how no one ever does. 

No girl—or boy— 

through false modesty, 

need ever be permitted 

to grow up in ignor- 

ance of the wonderful story of life as beauti- 
fully portrayed and sacredly explained in 


Personal Help for Parents 


Prof. Thos. W. Shannon, A. M. 


The relevant information contained in this 
book is priceless. Eternity alonecan meas- 
ure its value in helping parents safeguard 
their children and in building character that 
will withstand the temptations of later life. 

Send $1.35 for “Personal Help for Parents” 
cloth bound—morncco grain, $1.90. 15c addi- 
tional for postage. If the information eon- 
tained in it is not pricelessly helpful to you, 
return to us and we will send back your 
money. At least allow ustosend you itius- 
trated table of contents—tree on request. 


Personal Help for the Married 

Shannon Personal lielp for Parents 
Personal Help for Young W. 

‘or Young Women 
Serie P elp for Boys 
. E lp for Girle 
Any volume of the set, cloth bound, $1.35 net; Morocco 
Grain, $1.90 net. 15¢ additional for postage on one or two 
volumes. Three volumes in one package, free 
thon. Mailed in plain wrapper. 


**Your will never be disappointed in a Mullikin Book’ 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO. 






































All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment % £50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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Essen’s was one of these. She might have 
separated herself from him almost at the 
beginning of their marriage, but time was 
not given her to catch her breath and 
form the resolution, when the knowledge 
that her thought must include a third 
being was forced upon her. So she had 
remained; and so for Hildegarde’s sake 
she had endured the years. “How could 
you?” Hildegarde asked. The photograph 
might have replied: “For you, my 
daughter.” 

Hildegarde put down her mother’s pic- 
ture, sat down on the seat in the bay 
window and stared out at the snow-cov- 
ered lawn. Her thoughts were dangerous 
thoughts, and te a reckless, turbulent soul 
thoughts likely to take material shape in 
rash action. 

“T wont stand it,” she said in a whis- 
per. “She had to live with him, but I 
don’t.” 


HAT resolution was made. All that 

remained was to hit upon the means 
to carry it out. She would leave her 
home and her father, but how? And how 
could she make it certain that he could 
not follow her and drag her back? For 
drag her back he would, she knew. 

She must have help; she must have a 
place to go. Arrangements must be made 
outside that house for her reception; she 
could not go out to make them—and she 
was penniless! 

“He’d help me,” she said suddenly. 
“He’s got to.” The he was Potter Waite. 

It was not with love that she turned 
to Potter, for she did not love him. She 
was not a girl given to sudden, unstable 
infatuations for young men. But she 
liked him, trusted him; events had 
coupled them in a manner which com- 
pelled her to think of him as she thought 
of no other young man. 

She went to her desk and wrote: 

“Dear Potter: I can’t stand it any 
longer. I sha’n’t live another day with 
my father. He’s a savage, and I’m afraid 
of him.” She was not in the least afraid 
of him, but feminine instinct told her 
this would be an appealing touch. Her 
hand traveled to the arm her father had 
clutched, and she became conscious that 
it pained her. She stood up and removed 
her waist to examine the arm. It was 
bruised, swollen, rapidly blackening, and 
the marks of his ruthless fingers were 
plain. She sat down to write again. “My 
arm,” she wrote, “is nearly wrenched off, 
and you can see the mark of every one 
of his fingers on it. I’m locked in my 
room. Wont you help me get away? ‘My 
room is on the lake side of the house, the 
corner with the tower. If you'll help me, 
come to-morrow night about ten, and be 
careful. I'll be watching out of my win- 
dow for you, and I’ll be all ready. I 
wont stand it another day.” 

She signed this, sealed it and affixed a 
stamp. Then she replaced her waist and 
concealed the note in her bosom. Again 
she occupied the window-seat ahd stared 
out at the wintry landscape. 

Dinner-hour came, but she did not 
leave her room. She could not ‘ear the 
thought of sitting at the same table with 
her father, of seeing him, of "breathing 
the same -air he breathed. Nor did he 
stmmon her. She did not expect him to 
send a tray to her’ room; that would’ be 
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a courtesy so utterly foreign to him that 
she did not even give it a thought, Bp 
sides, she was not hungry. She Could not 
have eaten. So she sat and waited, Waited 
for darkness, and for that stillness which 
tells of a sleeping house. When it camp 
she would steal out of her room and og 
of the house to the mailbox to post he 
letter to Potter Waite. 


Hours went by. The house was very 

still. Though she opened her door, 
crack and listened, she could not hear, 
sound. It was after ten o'clock, and he 
father was probably at the Harmonie 
drinking beer and smoking those pudgy 
black cigars without which he was seldom 
seen. She threw a wrap over her hea 
and tiptoed out the room and down th 
stairs. Very cautiously she passed alone 
the hall, but stopped before she reached 
the door of the library, for the room was 
lighted. She drew against the wall and 
stood very still, listening. Some one was 
there, for she heard voices. 

Step by step she drew nearer, and the 
voices became more distinct, her father’s 
and a stranger’s. Both voices were muffled 
by the walls and hangings; yet she could 
hear most of what was said. 

“Boy-Ed and von Papen were clumsy 
fools,” said the strange voice. “And this 
man Paul Koenig that got himself ar. 
rested the other day wasn’t much better. 
But those things were to be expected, It 
wasn’t the ridiculous secret service of this 
idiotic country that did it, even then. It 
was English agents.” 

Hildegarde realized suddenly that Ger- 
man was being spoken. It had not sur 
prised her or caught her attention in the 
beginning, for she was accustomed to hear 
as much German spoken in that house as 
English. 

“What do you want of me now?” she 
heard her father ask. 

The stranger did not reply directly to 
the question. “Our men have done pretty 
good work so far, but we must do miuch 
better. Our greatest success has been in 
holding together the Germans’ here and 
in creating in their minds a proper atti- 
tude toward the Fatherland. You and 
men like you have been invaluable there. 
But we must take more vigorous steps. 
A little has been done. We've stirred @ 
a lot of unrest, and we have the pacifists 
working nicely.” He chuckled: © “That 
I. W. W.. organization was made to ou 
order.” He paused a moment and then 
said significantly: “And there are quite 
a satisfying number of tons of munition 
that ‘have exploded here in America—i 
stead of over the trenches occupied by 
our army.” 

“Ves,” said von Essen, “but what ‘do 
you want of me?” ‘ 

“More help, of course. You recogniz 
your duty to the Fatherland?” 

“Naturally,” said von Essen. yi 

“Propaganda and_ singing societies 
aren’t going to win this war for us,” Sa 
the stranger flatly. “For one thing, 
lions of tons of iron ore are coming down 
these lakes, through the Sault Ste. Mane 
locks, through the St. Clair ship-canal. 
That ore makes rifles and cannon 
shells for the Allies. It would be a grett 
service to the Emperor to interfere with 
that traffic, and the surest way 18 107% 
—discontinue the use of the 
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That’s one thing. Then Detroit is manu- 
facturing more and more munitions and 
motortrucks and other things to help the 
enemy. There’s a fine bit of work to be 
done right here. You can be most useful 

You have influence, and a man in 


re. } “e 
ae position will go without suspicion. 


Do you see? z 
see,” said von Essen gruffly, “but 


I'm not going to mix into such matters. 
I want to see the Fatherland win. a ma 
German. But I haven't any intention of 
standing up against a wall to be shot. 

“Nonsense! You'll be telling me you 
have scruples against such a thing next. 

ou haven’t.” 
ni haven't,” said von Essen. “I’d like 
to see every munition-plant in America 
blown to hell.” ' 

“Excellent so far! When this war is 
over, a German is going to be an envied 
man in this world. Once a man boasted 
that he was a Roman citizen; after we 
are through, he’ll boast that he’s a Ger- 
man citizen. The Emperor knows how to 
reward service—either with money or 
with honors.” 

“J don’t need the Emperor’s money,” 
said von Essen. 

“But the honors, eh? Suppose you 
should be recalled to the Fatherland and 
ennobled, eh? Made a count, let us say? 
You have the wealth to support the posi- 
tion.” 

“Uh!” grunted von Essen. 

“But to wear honors, one must earn 
them. You have been picked because 
We do not make 
mistakes. We need you.” 

“No,” said von Essen stubbornly. 


fae stranger persisted, his voice 
changing its tone from silkiness to 
something bordering on arrogance: “Lis- 
ten, Herr von Essen: Last Thursday you 
rode to the city in your limousine with 
Mr. Bradley. I can repeat to you every 
word of your conversation. It was an 
unimportant conversation, but I know 
what was said. I can tell you what you 
had for dinner two weeks ago, and what 
you will have to-morrow. I can tell you 
every movement you have made for 
months.” 

“Well?” said von Essen uneasily. 

“I have not wasted time on you for 
nothing. I say we need you—and you 
are going to do what you are told.” 

. “No. Why should I run risks? I’m 
willing to help in a reasonable way, but 
this dynamiting business—” 

“Out of several hundred men serving 
the Emperor in this country, half a dozen 
have been caught. There is no risk, and 
there will be great gain. It is not for 
you to refuse or accept. You have your 
orders, Herr von Essen.” 

“You can’t give me orders. 

- rican citizen—” 

_ Bosh! Last week there was an explo- 
sin in an armory in a Canadian town not 
far from here. It did quite a satisfactory 

of damage. I’m sure the Emperor 
Will appreciate it.” 
armory explosion—did you ar- 
range that?” . 

we Oh, no, Herr von Essen: you did.” 

T? You're crazy.” 
ag records show—our secret records. 
Hou have the credit there. Now, Herr 

essen, will you obey orders?” 


I’m an 


“No. What do your secret records 
matter to me?” 

“If I put information in the hands of 
the clumsy American agents that Herr 
von Essen is excessively pro-German, and 
that it might be well to inquire where he 
was the night of that so-called outrage, 
they might be interested, eh? And if it 
was hinted that a search of your prem- 
ises would unearth a considerable quan- 
tity of explosives, and some extremely 
novel and effective bombs and infernal 
machines? I should hate to do that— 
but!” 

“But I was not where you say on that 
night—that Friday night.” 

“No, Herr von Essen? Shall I tell you 
where you were? You were with me— 
alone with me, as I took excellent pains 
to see you would be. Nobody knows 
where you were but myself—and I would 
be unable to come to your assistance, of 
course. I’m afraid there would be evi- 
dence directly against you, however. It 
would look black for you if your chauf- 
feur were to swear that he carried you 
to a point on the river and saw you meet 
two other men, and that you had baggage 
which you carried—oh, so carefully. Eh? 
And if he saw you cross the river, partly 
on the ice and partly with boats? It 
would look bad.” 

Hildegarde heard her father burst into 
a torrent of imprecation. 

“Well?” demanded the stranger when 
von Essen became quiet again. 

“You couldn’t. It wouldn’t be safe for 
you. I should describe you and tell—” 

“And how long would you continue to 
live after that? Give a moment’s thought 
to that point.” 

“Ts that explosive in this house?” 

“Plenty of it.” 

Von Essen groaned. 
want me to do?” 

“Whatever you are told. You'll get 
over this first nervousness soon—and 
you'll quite enjoy yourself. Really, 
there’s quite a satisfaction in our work— 
when it is successful. Are you going to 
be reasonable?” 


“What do you 


Yon ESSEN made some reply unin- 
telligible to Hildegarde, but which 
evidently was satisfactory to the stranger. 
“We'll call it settled, then,” he said. “I’m 
pleased for your sake. You will get your 
orders in due time. Meanwhile stand 
ready at all times to obey. Am I under- 
stood?” 

“Yes,” said von Essen in a voice from 
which all arrogance, all courage was gone. 
“T understand.” 

Hildegarde was filled with an intense 
curiosity to see the man who had tamed 
aiid trapped her father. The thing had 
happened so unexpectedly, and she had 
followed the conversation with such inter- 
est, that she had not had time to consider 
other than the immediate aspects of it. 
She did not yet consider her father as a 
traitor to his country or go deeply into 
the meaning of the words she had over- 
heard. But she did want to see that man. 
She took a careful step forward, and an- 
other. She would peer through the door 
and then withdraw. 

She took one more step; then some- 
thing descended over her head, a hand 
covered her mouth‘and she was lifted 
bodily from her feet. There was no 
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sound. Whoever had seized her carried 
her silently to the stairs, up to the second 
floor, opened a door and set her within. 
The door closed quickly; the key turned 
on the outside; and Hildegarde was sud- 
denly free and alone. She snatched the 
cloth from her head. It was her own 
room! 

She placed her hand against the door 
to steady herself while she collected her 
senses. Who had seized her? Not her 
father, not the stranger. It had been no 
man of her father’s who had done so. It 
must have been some one in the service 
of the stranger, but some one employed 
in the von Essen household—some one 
familiar with it, some one who knew with- 
out hesitation where her own room was. 
It was startling, terrifying. She tottered 
across to her bed and threw herself upon 
it, nerves a-flutter. 


GHE did not give away to hysterics, did 
not whimper with fear as some girls 
might have done. The strange thing is 
that she was not afraid. It was not fear 
she felt, so much as bewilderment, a cer- 
tain dread of the unknown, a sense of 
something sinister impending. 

She lay quietly struggling for self-con- 
trol, and gradually it came to her. She 
sat up and looked about her. Then she 
went to her door and tried it. It was not 
locked. This was startling, for she had 
heard distinctly the key turned in the 
lock. Whoever had placed her in her 
room had crept back without arousing her 
and unlocked the door. 

She tried to consider the events calmly, 
first in their bearing upon herself. She | 
reviewed the conversation at which he had 
been an unseen auditor. Its meaning was 
plain to her. Her father was in communi- 
cation with sinister agencies, was now the 
tool of such agencies. She had hated 
her father before; she despised him now. 
She was filled with shame, deep, bitter, 
biting shame. 

She asked herself what she ought to do, 
what she could: do. She hated Germany, 
because she believed it was Germany that 
had produced her father and his like. Be- 
cause she had heard disloyal talk from 
her father’s lips, she had become impetu- 
ously, girlishly loyal to the United States. 
But in the condition that faced her, what 
could she do? Where lay her duty? It 
was a question too complex for her imma- 
turity. She answered it by avoiding it. 
Her determination was the determination 
she had reached earlier in the day—to go 
away. 

Once more she put on her coat and hat 
and crept out into the dark hall. The 
clock had struck midnight. This time 
she reached the outer door with no inter- 
ruption, shot back its bolt and stepped 
into the night. She ran to the street, fear- 
ful lest she should be stopped even now, 
and felt a great surge of relief as she 
dropped her note to Potter Waite into 
the mail-box. Then she turned, and with 
as great caution, made her way back to 
her room, locked the door—a thing she 
had never been accustomed to do—and 
retired. 


In the next installment, in the Septem- 

ber issue, on sale August the twenty- 

third, we see what happened when 

Potter Waite answered Hildegarde’s 
call for help. 
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N THE DARK 


(Continued from 
page 53) 





said I. “Very well, then, let us resume: 
You are married; you are trying to make 
the best of it; you are younger than your 
husband, who has known you since you 
were a child, and who is a friend of your 
father’s. He began to care for you more 
and more as you grew up more and more 
beautiful, and at last you were married— 
not long ago. You are both of good fam- 
ily, madam. Your father and your hus- 
band both are gentlemen, punctilious in 
every way; and you yourself are punctil- 
ious, else you would not be here. /¢ is 
some indiscretion of your own that brings 
you here!” 


At that I heard her gasp, but I went 
on: “I am sorry that you have been 
indiscreet-—more sorry than I can say, 
because I am sure your husband loves 
you very much. How could he help it? 
There is no man in the world who would 
not, my dear lady.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T do not know how I know, but I do 
know, my dear.” I was romancing now, 
no more, running on by chance, but do- 
ing fairly well. “It is enough that I am 
sure of it. But since you are married, it 
is too late for us others!” 

“You are coming on very well!” I 
heard her say, exasperated. I could al- 
most fancy she bit her lip. But though 
it was my plan to tantalize her, she 
played her own game grimly. 

“We reach no rapprochement, madam,” 
I said. 

She may have shrugged her shoulder. 

I could not be sure, but it seemed to me 
I caught a faint gleam again of the dull 
starlight reflected from the facet of «a 
ring. 
“Your husband is well-to-do, madam,” 
said I, still merely romancing. “With 
everything in the world a woman could 
ask, you take such risks as this—” 

She made no reply, except a sort of 
sobbing gasp. 

I had grown a trifle weary, sitting 
upon the edge of the yielding bed, and 
now threw out a hand back of me, the 
better to support myself. As I did so, I 
touched something—some fabric lying 
there on the bed. I was sure it had not 
been there when I left the room. 

Quietly I felt about with my hand 
behind me. It was a coat, a man’s din- 
ner-coat, as I could tell by the silk-faced 
lapel. It was not my coat—or had she 
taken the latter from the back of the 
chair where I had cast it to put on a 
lounging-jacket for the evening after din- 
ner? No, it was not mine; there came 
from it-a distinct odor of tobacco; and 
as I have said, I did not use tobacco 
myself. How, then, came this dinner- 
coat of another man upon my bed? 
Whose was it? 

-Quietly—and as I suspect not without 
her knowledge of the fact—I began to 
feel about the coat with one hand. I 
turned it over, and caught the feel of a 
silk waistcoat beneath it. I ran my 
fingers down the waistcoat—no, it cer- 
tainly was not mine, because I was wear- 
ing my own waistcoat at the present 


moment. But my fingers felt some 
small, hard substance, something round— 
there were two of these objects. Even 
thus in the dark I made them out to be 
a pair of rings, rings hid in the pocket 
of a gentleman’s evening waistcoat. 

“You will pardon me,” said I, “but is 
your companion hidden in the closet, or 
is he under the bed?” 

“What do you mean?” she flashed 
back. 

“Nothing much,” 1 replied, “—nothing 
at all of consequence, in fact. I was just 
going to ask whether this gentleman un- 
der the bed or elsewhere was not taking 
certain liberties in leaving his garments 
here on my bed. Perhaps sometime I 
will learn why these rings were in the 
pocket of this gentleman’s waistcoat. 
They are too small for a man to wear.” 

“Give them to me!” she cried suddenly. 
“They are mine!” 


SHE caught at my hand and found it 
clenched, tugged at it, tore at it— 
almost for one moment I fancied was 
about to bite at my fingers to make them 
loosen their grasp. She was mad in her 
anxiety. Now I began to see how strong 
indeed were the motives that brought 
her here. A kleptomaniac? Ah, no! 

“T must ask you not to do that, my 
dear,” said I, taking her hands in mine. 
“Better pull up, don’t you think?” 

“T ask your pardon once more,” said 
she, sobbing. “I was beside myself. I 
forgot.” 

“So that was why you came here, 
madam—to get something out of the 
pockets of a gentleman’s dinner-coat! It 
is a very well-tailored coat. I should 
fancy that the man who wore it was well 
dressed. Not that I myself so much 
fancy the striped silks in waistcoats as 
the plain; but as you will observe, I am 
very much older than this gentleman. 
Your husband is older than this gentle- 
man also, I perceive. Now, this young 
gentleman, being so young,—and so gay, 
shall I say, my dear?—I do not blame 
him.” (In the dark one sees so many 
things!) “Not that I myself ever cared 
so much for the exact fashions of the 
plates in style of dress—not more than 
your husband does.” 

She did not speak. 

“Oh, we’re getting on very well, very 
well indeed,” I continued. “But if you 
wished to explore this gentleman’s coat, 
why did you not ask Hollabird about it? 
Did you not know that Hollabird was a 
gentleman also? And of course I know 
that this is not Hollabird’s coat.” 

“Tn all my life,” said she slowly, “I 
have never been so tortured. Who are 
you? What are you?” 

“T have told you. I shall sometime be 
forced to apologize to Hollabird and his 
wife for thinking that you were ‘his wife 
—or some one else known to him—here 
in this room. It was an evil thing of me, 
and I am grieved myself. I am grieved 
with myself. I am grieved that I also 
was unjust to you.” 

“How cquild you know?” she asked. 

“IT ought to have known,” I replied. 


“But tell me, madam,” I added suddenly 
—and although it was a tremendoy 
guess, I had a strange, uncanny sense of 
its accuracy,—‘“how did you Manage to 
have the power-plant put out of commisx 
sion so thoroughly to-night? It must haye 
been an hour and a half altogether! | 
do not know just how long I have slept” 

I showed her the face of my watch 
which carried an illuminated dial. 

It was twelve-forty-eight by the watch 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “It’s late—ate! 
Oh, let me go. They will miss me 
they’ll hunt for me! 
you—I’d give you anything in the world, 
it seems to me; if you would just let me 
go now, I would love you all your life, 
although I don’t know who you are, and 
you don’t know who I am. Please le 
me go!” 

She was weeping. 


At that I dropped my own hands in 
my lap. “You have won your case 
now, my dear,” said I. “What was the 
first purpose and design of woman if not 
to be protected? Yes, I could let you go, 
so far as I am concerned; but Hollabird 
—I must care for him.” 

“You will not let me go?” 

“Impossible. Need I point out to you 
that the hour becomes very late? Let me 
be your confessor to-night,” I added, sud- 
denly. “Let me also confess. I said 
once to a man grieving because his fiancée 
had jilted him at the altar steps—a thing 
which he was mourning foolishly: ‘Go 
cut into the dark, my friend,’ said I to 
him. ‘Blindfold yourself at a street-cor- 
ner and stretch out a hand in the dark, 
and you will find another woman just a 
good.’ Well, now, that was true, was it 
not?” 

“You rate us high!”—bitterly. 

“But I am that same man. And I have 
reached out my hand in the dark! I have 
found a woman who, I am ready to 
swear, is the equal at least of most. I 
believe you; you have only been foolish.” 

“It is late! It is late!” she moaned 
again. “They will begin to search for 
me.” 

“You allowed yourself,-then, about two 
hours and a half to pull off your little 
visit here? The lights, in that case, should 
come on out about one o’clock? 
brother or uncle or friend of the young 
man whose coat was in my closet must 
be the manager, or the like, of the local 
light-and-power company here? Because 
it is as plain as day, even in this dark— 
no, because of this dark,—that there 
some connection between the man’s coat 
and this dark space in Ashton town t 
night. Listen: my people were Southem 
too. Not a man in this town but W 
turn it inside out for you—and ask 00 
questions; I would not myself ask aly 
but for Hollabird’s account.” - 

“Well, then, it is true, or partly true, 
she said, part defiance and part resigna 
tion in her voice—so much resignation 
that she did not express surprise at My 
reasoning, which I flattered myself 
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for her. It seemed to me that her fighting 
spirit was lessening, that she was becom- 
ing more and more pathetic. 

“Of course,” I went on, “Mr. Holla- 
bird would have telephoned me long ago, 
had the telephone service not been ended 
with all the rest. You have tied up a 
town to-night, my dear, to make possible 
your little errand! Shall we say chivalry 
is dead?” 

She made no answer, and I went on: 

“Let me go on in the dark, my dear, 
and guess some more, or reason further 
from premises which I have—let us say 
—at my hand. I suppose you were play- 
ing bridge somewhere not far away. You 
waited until the proper time; then you 
slipped over to your hostess quietly and 
said that you had such a headache that 
you really must go. You told her not to 
disturb the others, and not to disturb 
your husband, who is so fond of bridge! 
And s0 you slipped away. And presently 
there came on this darkness. But here 
are you, whom we may mark Exhibit A 
. in this case; and here is the coat of this 
young gentleman, which I shall introduce 
into evidence as Exhibit B. And left very 
caitlessly in the pocket of that coat are 
certain” rings—Exhibit C—which would 
incriminate him, or you. 

“But why did you let him have your 
picture, my dear?” I went on. “That is 
something I cannot understand. I gave 
you more credit than that.” 

“He took it,” said she. “But how did 
you know? I didn’t tell you that!” 

“I have not found it yet; in which 
pocket would it be?” And now I did 
find it. 

“Of course he would wish your picture. 
When he left suddenly, these things were 
here—you wished again to get possession 
of them! Tut-tut, my dear! Your little 
gold ring which you wore when you were 
scarce more than a child, the very ring 
your husband loved—even for another 
man younger than your husband, how 
could you do it?” 

She was sobbing bitterly now. “You 
have no mercy!” said she. “Well, I don’t 
deserve it. But you are a good man.” 

“Perhaps,” said I dryly. “I am fifty. 
Thank God it is so dark, my dear.” 

“I shall remember you.” 

_ “That’s enough, my dear,” said I. “It 
Sse you need to say. You are quite 
e.” 


And then it happened. 


A’ that instant the lights came on 
with a full flare and a flash, so that 
upon the instant all the room, all the 
house, all the town, were illuminated, as 
it seemed, with tenfold brilliance after 
how accustomed gloom. 
I was still standing looking at her—it 
seemed to me the most beautiful woman 
ever seen in my life—when the 
telephone began its strident summons. I 
hot go to answer it at once. I only 
looked at her and she at me. 
Y dear madam,” said I, “I have 
cruel to you. But now I know who 
You are. I have seen you before this 
tme. I could not forget you, naturally. 
woman so beautiful cannot be con- 
paled—she is known across a nation. As 
have said, I am Charles Henderson, our 
friend Hollabird’s friend. He pointed 
gee Out, in a café in New York. You 


were so happy with your husband; we 
would not disturb you It will take 
Hollabird about twelve minutes to get 
here with a taxicab, my dear Mrs. Cam- 
eron,”’ I concluded, looking at my watch. 

She had gone agonizedly white as she 
stood before me. I saw a red mark on 
her arm where my grasp had been too 
rude. She saw my eyes go to it, saw my 
flush of regret. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said. 
on my heart is far deeper.” 

“Not too deep,” said I. “I am sure it 
will heal. And now I will not ask you 
why you came to my host’s house this 
way. You could have meant him no 
harm; it was not in you to do so.” 

“No, it was only myself was harmed,” 
said she. 

“He is gone, the young man?” 

“Yes. He is in the army.” 


“The mark 


“T expected as much, madam,” said I; | 
“but I cannot reason so well, now that it | 


is light.” 


“He was ordered away yesterday,” she 


suddenly went on. “He only had time to 
telephone me. He’s been visiting Mr. 
Hollabird some time; _ it’s—it’s his 
nephew. He knows everyone here; so 
do I. He is an officer—I had known him 
so long. As you say, he was young, but 
older than myself. There was nothing 
wrong; I was indiscreet—that’s all. I let 
him have the little things; he said he’d 
lost me when I married, and now he 
might lose his life. I—I pitied him, do 
you think? I promise you, I have told 
you everything. I—I didn’t want to 
harm my husband. There was no other 
way; I had to have the rings to-night. 
You are so wise.” 

“Do not say that, my dear. I know 
very little of the sex. I am only fifty, 
and I am sorry it is light. Should I live 
to be a hundred and fifty, I might know 
more of matters such as this.” 

“Sometime,” she gulped, “I will téll 
him—I will tell Henry—that’s my hus- 
band. Don’t you think I should?” 

“Tt might be well sometime.” 

“But he!” She gestured to the coat, 
which still lay upon the bed. 

“He might have been worse,” said I. 
“He did not take your picture with him, 
to brag about around the camps.” 

She nodded silently. 

“And your rings—it was just a little 
jest that he took them, was it not?” 

Again she nodded rapidly. “I’m sorry 
—I’m so awfully sorry.” 

“Which of us has less cause for sor- 
row, my dear?” I went on. “A little 
gush of sentiment—I scarcely even am 
clear that you ought to tell your husband 
of it. You came here as much to protect 
him as to protect yourself. Was it not 
so2”’ 

She only looked me straight in the face 
now, pondering on a question which she 
could not quite answer, or at least did 
not answer. 

“He was a gay young lover of all the 
belles, I am sure,” said I. “I fancy that 
he and plenty of others had roses all 
about them when they left—given them 
by the belles of this town.” 

“Tt’s true,” said she. “I had not quite 
gotten over all the old ways. I had not 
settled down.” 

I nodded my head. “That’s it, pre- 
cisely. You had not yet. learned all of 
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life, the big values of it. If your hus- 
band is too old to learn them also, be 
sure there will be sorrow. But that is 
not to-day.” 

I held out the two rings now in my 
open hand, and she took them softly. 

“IT thank you,” said she. “I don’t 
know how I can thank you enough.” 

Still her eyes were fixed upon my other 
hand, which I held behind my back. At 
last I handed her the picture which she 
sought—the photograph of herself, the 
likeness of as beautiful a woman as I had 
ever seen, as I told her. I had found it 
in the breast pocket of the coat. 

“T’m glad he did not take it with him,” 
said I. 

“He was sorry about it all,” she re- 
plied slowly. “I told you he telephoned 
to me.” 

“T’m sure of it,” was my reply to her. 
“But sometime I am going to ask Mr. 
Cameron if I may not have this picture 
for my very own—you know, he is a 
friend of my friend Hollabird. I’m bound 
to meet him here before I leave. It looks 
so much, my dear, like a woman I once 
knew. When I said to you that any other 
would do as well—well, I lied—the first 
time to-night.” 

She stood looking at me _ soberly, 
straight-eyed. How like she was -to that 
other woman of long ago! And what 


would not I have done for her! And who 
was it—what was it—had been speaking 
to me, teaching me, in the dark to-night? 


New I heard a step at the front gal- 
lery below. In an instant, as Holla- 
bird’s key turned in the lock, I switched 
off the light from my room and the up- 
per hall, so that everything was again in 
Carkness. 

“There, old man?” he called up the 
stair at me. 

“Sure,” I said. “Fine little old town 
you got here, isn’t it? Do vespers come 
every night at the same hour?” 

“Come on down and have a drink,” he 
replied. “I’m tired as a dog. How long 
were the lights gone? I had to go back 
to the good old gas at the office.” 

“Oh, a couple of hours or so,” I said. 
“T don’t know.” 

“Well, come on down, and let’s talk 
things over a little bit. It’s just the shank 
of the evening.” 

He still talked up the stair, approach- 
ing the foot now. He had turned the 
switches so that all the place below was 
fully illuminated. 

“I’ve got to ask to be excused, old 
man,” said I. “Nothing more until we 
have a toddy before breakfast to-morrow. 
I’ve seen enough of your sideboard to- 
night; I’ve got a beastly headache, and 
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I’m just going to turn in. Y 
think hard of me?” “= 

“Suit yourself,” grumbled Hollabird 
“T know what I’m going to do.” 

I heard him pass into the dining-togy 
In the darkness of my own room | stood 
there silent, my hand lightly upon the 
shoulder of my companion. 

Presently, having served himself to his 
liking, and being really quite tired, Hoh. 
bird came to the foot of the stair, cam 
up the stair, turned to the right towayj 
his own room, turned on the. light in his 
own room and called back to me acm 
the upper hall: “Well, good night, 
you! You’re an unsociable and cold 
blooded proposition—that’s all T’ve gat 
to say.” 

“The outside door is self-locking” | 
whispered. “Good night, my dear.” 

Her great dark eyes may have ben 
turned to me again; I swear I felt then 
in the dark, eyes so like those I had ome 
known. I felt her two hands fall upon 
mine with a swift, warm clasp. Sh 
passed, silent as a ghost of the past. I 
never heard the sound of her footfall on 
the stair-runner or in the hall below. Sh 
must have gone out at the front door, 
For she was gone. 

I have said that I am fifty. At fiftyit 
is more tolerable to see pass the vas, 
sweet pageant of it all. 


(Continued from 
page 66) 
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The train plunged with an increasing 
roar into brief darkness. 

“We're going through Hemp Hill Tun- 
nel.” 

Daylight once more, grinding brakes, 
the long, covered platforms of a red- 
brick station. 

“Here we are at last, Eddie—home!” 

Alice on one side, the porter on the 
other, guided Eddie Fernald down the 
steps to the station platform. 

“T can smell the town, Alice—sme!l 
it,” he quavered in a pleased voicé. “I'd 
know where I was even if I can’t see. 
I can smell tie river and the horse- 
chestnut blossoms.” 

“Here’s Jerry Dolan, Eddie. We're go- 
ing to the store in Jerry’s new taxi.” 

“JT can walk just as well. I learned 
how to be led around without dragging 
back on whoever was leading me. Say, 
don’t spend any more money on me. 
You’ve spent enough already, parlor-cars 
all the way, and the best of everything 
to eat, and the magazines you’ve bought to 
read to me.” 

“Eddie Fernald!” 

“No use spending money when I can 
walk.” 

“Eddie Fernald! I guess I’d let you 
walk—not! Besides; listen to Jerry. He’s 
saying it wont cost us a cent. He says 
he’d be everlastingly—oh, all kinds of 
things—if he charged you a cent, Eddie. 
Here we are. Just a short step up!” 

The shining new taxi whirled away 
from the platform. A bump; that was 
Green Street. A jolt; that was Pleasant 
Street. Then a sharply turned corner; 
that was Market at last. 

Portly Mrs. Coffin, left in charge 
of the store during Alice’s absence, fell 


upon their necks and wept; so did two 
customers of long standing who were in 
the store at the moment of their arrival. 
Then they were finally in the back rooms, 
the door locked, the pound and rattle of 
the square coming in to them but faintly. 

“Oh, Eddie, we’re going to be so awful, 
awful happy. This is the chair I bought 
special for you. Aint it a peach? These 
are some roses I had Mrs. Coffin get to 
brighten up for us. Smell ’em?” 

She held the vase of roses under his 
nose. 

“And here’s some cigarettes—some of 
the kind you always smoke; here’s one! 
I’ve tapped it on my thumb-nail just 
like you always do, and here’s a match. 
All you’ve got to do is pull. Smoke up, 
Eddie! I hate the smell of anise around 
this place. It wont smell like home till 
you get it smoked up. And I’ve got the 
biggest steak in the Central Square 
Market in the ice-box. Want me to get 
you your dinner right now?” 

“Not—not just yet!” 

“Eddie, I thought maybe I could make 
you just a little happy, but you don’t 
seem to be. Something’s troubling you. 
Well, of course something would trouble 
you. But I’m going to make you forget. 
I’m going to make you happy. I'll have 
some one in every day just as long as you 
want ’em to read to you while I’m busy 
in the store, and there’s the talking-ma- 
chine I got for you, and just heaps and 
heaps of records, and any others you want, 
I'll get. 

“Eddie, I think, honest, in a way, we’re 
kind of lucky. I always wanted to do 
things for you, just to have you take 
everything easy. I wanted to from the 
first. I—I—it hurt something fierce wher 


people talked about you the way they did 
Now I can take care of you, and its 
none of their business. Why, Eddi, 
they’ll expect me to. There’s nothing ele 
for me to do, but to take care of you; 
and they can’t say—can’t say those awtul 
things about you that they did before you 
left. It’s all come out lucky for us, Eddi, 
after all.” ‘ 

“Oh!” he said in a strained, tense voice. 

The cigarette had fallen from his lips 
Unnoticed it was burning a hole in the 
rug. 
“Eddie dear!” She was at his side, 
holding him close, pressing her lips t 
his rumpled brown hair. 

“Don’t!” 

“You—you don’t want me—near you, 
Eddie?” ‘ aa 

He pulled himself to that odd rigidity 
of pose. 

“When I married you, Alice,—whea I 
used to come in here afternoons and 
you and run up 2 bill for candy and 
you to the pictures once in a while 
maybe to a dance now and then,—did you 
know why I did it? I did it because yo 
were easy, because you fell for me, be 
cause I was coming into easy mone 
marrying you. Did you ever know that? 

“T_T knew it. Yes, Eddie, I knew t 
I knew it those first few months after ¥¢ 
were married.” 

“And never once let on to me! Nevét 
once charged me with it!” 

“What was the use, Eddie?” 

“But afterward I began to see 
different. Just before the draft got @ 
that was. It began to hurt—you so 
good all the time, and me hearing 
saying you’d put a pretty millstone 10%! 
your neck by marrying me—nice §H*® 
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ing anything so foolish as that. It 
=e oo It woke me up, too. I 
was thinking of getting a job somewhere 
to show ‘em, and also to show you. Then, 
over there, I thought and thought. And 
after the blindness come—how I thought 
then! Why hadn't I done it? Why 
hadn’t I showed ‘em? Why hadn’t I 
got that job when I could—before it was 
too late? “Why hadn’t I?” 

“Eddie, hush! Eddie, you mustn’t. 
We're lucky, I tell you, Eddie. They 
wont talk now. They can’t. We'll just 
be awful happy here together—just awful, 
awful happy. You see’f we aint. Where’s 
your cigarette? Look, here’s another! 
Not just one little box of ’em, either. A 
box of a hundred! 

“Eddie, you’re—why, you're crying. 
Don't, dear heart, don’t. I can’t bear 
that! Don’t feel that way about it! 
That’s the one thing I can’t stand: It’s 
just breaking my heart to see you like this, 
Eddie—just—breaking—my—heart!” 


ay one of those velvet nights in late 
September, when the stars hang very 
air, Mr. Burpee, who owned the drug- 
store, starting homeward to a belated 
supper, ran full tilt into Louise’ Jordan 
headed for the Candy Corner. 

“Say, Louise, what’s this I hear about 
Alice selling out?” he demanded. 

“Deal goes through the last of the week, 
I believe.” 

“That’s too bad! Sorry! Plucky little 
girl Alice, for all her fool break in marry- 
ing Eddie Fernald. Couldn’t buck it out 
any longer, I suppose, what with sugar- 
shortage, and the prices she had to ask, 
and people tightening up all around, any- 
way. Too bad!” 


“Oh, nothing like that!” said Louise. | 


“Alice isn’t a quitter, whatever her other 


failings. You see, Eddie got uneasy and | 
wanted to learn’ to do something useful. | 
Must be awful sitting around all day | 


when you can’t see a thing, mustn’t it? 
Well, that’s why he went up to the Insti- 
tution for the Blind—to learn to do some- 
thing useful. They teach ’em lots of 
things there, you know. They say Eddie 
was a glutton for learning, and he learned 
$0 fast and so well they've taken him on 
aS an instructor in the manual arts de- 
partment at good pay. They say being 
blind himself, he knows how to handle 
other blind people, and jolly ’em, and keep 
. em looking on the bright side. And since 
he’s got the job, Eddie says he’s not going 
to have it said of him by all Fairport 
om ~ wife’s money supports him, blind 
not.” 

Mr. Burpee’s eyes were fixed on one 
Particularly large star, far brighter than 
its fellows, hanging just above the loom- 
ing coal-sheds behind the Custom House. 

Eddie Fernald said that?” 

_-hat was the gist of his remarks. I 
believe I’ve quoted ’em pretty correctly.” 

Mr. Burpee scrutinized the star again. 

“Who'd ever have accused Eddie of any- 

like that! I guess maybe war didn’t 
doa thing to him, did it?” 

Louise smiled. It was too dark in the 
Particular spot where they stood for Mr. 

lurpee to see the mistiness of that smile. 
: tar or Alice or something hasn’t done 

thing to Eddie Fernald. No, not a 
ee: Said Louise, fumbling for ‘the latch 
= le candy-store. 
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| but not in fact! 
| seen a big man move so quickly. With a 
| thrust of his leg, the giant sent the table 
| crashing upon the girl. 
| been anticipating some such maneuver, 
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ANY MAN WITH RED 


BLOOD 


(Continued from page 46) 





| I'll give you twenty-four hours to put 


your house in order. If I have not by 
that time received the annulment, I shall 
expose you.” 

Awkward and gangling in appearance, 
Rarely had Ingraham 


But as if she had 


she leaped back in time and raced toward 


| the window, her uncle thundering after. 


Ingraham suddenly awoke to the fact 
that here was his cue. A jump carried 
him to the sill, and a twist propelled him 
into the room. 

“Better stop!” he said. 
shot. Now, Miss Scharfenstein, duck 
around to the window. That’s it. Put 
those securities into my pockets. That’s 
the way. Out of the window with you! 
And keep your hands above your head, 


All Highest!” 
“Fools!” roared Scharfenstein the 
avuncular. “I don’t know who you are, 


but I do know you'll never leave these 


“I’m a good 


| grounds to-night.” 


Ingraham smiled as he backed toward 
the window. He reached blindly for the 
window-sill, touched it, threw a leg over 
and dropped to the ground. It was always 
wise to be on the safe side. 

“Run!” cried the girl, catching at his 
sleeve. 

Ingraham drew off the trench-coat, 
balled it and stuffed it down one of the 
cellar-window pits. 

“They wont find that, anyhow. Now 
let’s cut for it. We can return for the 
coat. later.” 

They dashed around the wing—smack 
into the arms of four men running up 
from the opposite direction. Ingraham 
hadn’t time to raise the pistol, let alone 
set himself to meet the onslaught. He 
went down with the four on top, the 
breath knocked out of him. For all that, 
he heaved and squirmed until some one 


| succeeded in getting a good grip on his 


wrists. He was whirled over upon his 
face. Then he subsided. 

He felt his wrists being pressed against 
the small of his back. Rope! The sharp 
twist of it burned like fire. He heard a 
voice bark something in German, and 
he was jerked roughly to his feet. More 
men! They were running here and there 
about the grounds, peering behind trees, 
behind bushes, over the hedges. The girl 
had slipped away during the scrimmage. 

A heavy hand laid ‘hold of Ingraham’s 
coat-collar, and instantly he fell into a 
dog-trot—of necessity. Years and years 
ago, when he was a boy, they used to call 
this peculiar method of ambulation 
“walking turkey.” There was no let-up 
in the gait until they had thrust him into 
an empty box-stall in the stock-barn. He 
was then tripped and flung upon the straw 
bedding, and his ankles were bound. 

The men went out. Ingraham could 
hear them talking in low voices. Pres- 
ently there was a commotion. 

“Where’s Elsa?” 

“We missed her when the scrap was 
over.” : 


— 

“Fools!” Then a rumble of guttural: 
again in English: “Can he talk?” Be 

“Yes. We only jarred him a bit” 

“When will Nels turn up in the offing?” 

“He’s due at three.” 

“Have the launch ready. I don’t way 
to kill this meddling fool. I'll let Nek 
take him down the coast. We're due tj 
change the base of operations in a fey 
days anyhow. We'll move inland ag fg 
as Schwarzfeld’s sawmill. That will cop. 
fuse the Government. They will have tp 
start narrowing a new static circle to |p. 
cate us.” 


"T% next thing Ingraham knew, he wa 
blinking into the glare of a flash 
lamp. 

“We have no wish to injure you—seri 
ously. Where did you hide those secur. 
ties?” 

“Where you wont find them, Unck 
Hermann,” said Ingraham, smiling. 

“We shall see about that later.” 

The light went out. Ingraham could 
not see anything for a moment or two, 
but he heard the men moving off. By 
and by his vision cleared. Outside the 
door of the stall sat a man on a milking 
stool—on guard. His cap was pulled 
down over his eyes. 

Ingraham lay back easily upon the 
straw. It all depended upon whether the 
girl came to his rescue through that stall 
window up there. If she came that way, 
why, he was all right. But if she didnt 
come, then he was all wrong, and he 
would have to readjust himself. A raving 
beauty! And only a few hours gone 
had been bored! 

His glance happened to return to his 
guard. A chill ran over his spine. Ber 
ger? Berger, here? He saw the mans 
face clearly. There was no doubt of it; 
the man was Berger, a pro-German ai 
archist of the most dangerous type. 
two weeks gone he had discharged the 
scoundrel for treasonable utterances; and 
the fellow had gone away vowing vér 
geance. Berger! ; 

From a man in a joyous frame of mind 
Ingraham became as one in a night 
trance. The moonlike visage of his guatd 
began to swim as in a mist. Ingraham 
became temporarily hypnotized. Berget 
was no hoax; Berger was real. 

“Are you there, Woof-woof?” Berger 
whispered. “Well, I told you I'd gt 
you, you American swine!” ; 

Snakes always held Ingraham in thrall 
And yon man-had all the attributes of 
the cobra, plus human shape. So Ing 
ham stared. ; 

Berger began to chuckle to himself. 
Something was amusing him infinitely. 
laid his automatic on his knee. He & 
tracted the shells and dumped them ite 
a pocket. From another pocket he pre 
duced a cartridge-box and proceeded 1 
fill the empty magazine. Then he got W 


ERGER walked into the stall. Wil 
cold malevolence he kicked I 


cruelly in the thigh. é 
“Discharge me, eh—I, of the supen@ 


people! Me to buy a Liberty Boné-—™ 
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out! Swine! But I go outside for a 
ke now. When I come back—another 
fike this!” Berger applied his boot again 
Then he stalked out. 
aham tore at his bonds madly; but 
he succeeded only in torturing himself. A 
sob flew into his throat, but he stifled it. 
it wasn’t the pain so much as it was the 
helplessness to retaliate, to defend him- 
gif. Berger, here! And even at that 
very moment the window was blotted out. 
Some one was crawling through. It was 
the girl. Almost without sound she 
d beside him and began to dig at 
the knots of the rope. : 

“[ jumped into one of the cellar-win- 
dow pits,” she whispered. “It was stuffy, 
but they never thought to look there for 
me. I've got the securities. Are you 
numb? We'll have to hurry. They are 
all down on the jetty, and they’ll be re- 
turning soon.” 

She helped him to his feet, and he 
swayed. The kicks had rendered his leg 
almost numb. 

“Here!” She joined her hands and 
crouched like an acrobat. 

He put his sound foot into the cup and 
sprang. He didn’t want to be around 
here when Berger came back from his 
smoke. Somehow he managed to get 
through the window. Sprawling like a 
frog, he landed upon straw. Before he 
was up, she struck the straw beside him. 
This girl—and Berger! Mentally, Ingra- 
ham found himself in a curious kind of 
fog. 
“the stone wall to the dairy! The man 
on guard by the barn-door cannot see 
us.” 

"You lead. I'll stick as close as“ I 
can,” 

He ran with a limp. The bruised nerves 
protested violently. Once he had to call 
to her. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Got fo rest a moment. 
heit. The guard kicked me.” 

“He—what?” 

“Kicked me.” A wave of relief ran 
over -him. The tone revealed all he 
wanted to know. “Better get me to the 
taras soon as possible. You see, I fired 
that man-from the studios two weeks ago 
for treasonable utterances, and he wished 
nine lives on me so he could kill each 
one of them.” 

“The cowardly wretch!” She seemed 
to pause over some thought, irresolutely, 
asif there were two courses open and she 
Wasn't certain which to take. Suddenly 
she thrust her arm through Ingraham’s. 
“We'll run for it.” 

They got through the corn all right. 
girl jumped into the driver’s seat. 
as Ingraham stepped on the running- 

board there was a report. The bullet 
Caught him in the right shoulder. He 
heavily against the girl. 
was the girl’s cue to seize the 
and roar away, out of the dan- 
ettone. Instead she sat staring at the 
slumped —stonily, as if, in the dis- 
tance Somewhere, Perseus was wigwag- 
emg with Medusa’s head. This tableau 
- the madman in the cornfield a sec- 
' pportunity. The automatic barked 
A corner of the wind-shield—be- 
am’s head—tinkled to the 
This patent evidence of the 


Schrecklich- 


eo? Of the thing energized the girl. 


She threw on the power, and the car 
rolled out of the lane onto the highway. 
There she let the engine have all the 
power it had. With one hand on the 
wheel and an arm around Ingraham, she 
leaned her head down. 

“Ts it bad?” she cried brokenly. 

“Shoulder Fortunes of war 

“Oh, it is impossible! It can’t be!” 

“Fact,” he said  drowsily. 
“Farmhouse. ... . Things are 
black!” 

“God forgive me!” 

“Lovely!” 


1? 


getting 


And then the world went away from | 
under him and left him swimming in a | 
Far up, thousands of miles | 
He strug- | 
After years of breathless | 


black void. 
away, he saw a thread of light. 
gled toward it. 
endeavor he succeeded in getting his 
fingers over the ledge. i 


pain and wakefulness. 


E was lying in a bed, on his left side. 
Some one with a hammer was hitting 

him on the shoulder every time his heart 
beat. But almost at once everything 
came back clearly. He made no effort to 
move. Whitewashed walls, a chromo of 
Abraham Lincoln, a window with the 
gray sea beyond, divided from the sky 
by dawn’s vermilion: a bedroom in some 
farmhouse. 

He began to hear voices—from the 
other side of the bed. 

“Never, will. I forgive myself! 
didn’t know, I didn’t know!” 

“Now, Nancy!” 

“He might have been killed! 
wretch! It is all horrible!” 

“You will always be getting into trou- 
ble, Nancy. As the family physician I 
prescribe a husband—one with a loving 
disposition but a strong hand. Now, no 
hysterics. There’s no danger. He got 
out of it nicely. He’s lost some blood, 
but the wound is clean. A couple of days 
in bed, and he’ll be all right. The nurse 
will be here shortly, and you'll have a 


But I 


I’m a 


whale of a taxi-bill to settle, among other 


things. You come into town with me.” 

“TJ shall stay here and take care of 
him.” 

“Then there’ll be more trouble—worse 
than bullets. Ellory, you were old enough 
to know better.” 

“J know it. But Nancy was so in 
earnest I couldn’t refuse her. How was 
I to know that that fool Berger had a 
grudge against Ingraham? I’m. sorry. 
When Ingraham told Nancy the fellow 
had kicked him—that should have been 
her cue to play safe and tell the truth.” 

“T was anxious to get- him away.” © 

“All I can say is, it was dangerous tom- 
fooléry. Jt wasn’t worthy of you, 
Nancy.” 

“T know it. Oh, I am a wretch!” 

“You picked a good-looking chap. On 
my word, I hope you fall in love with 
him. It would serve you right.” 

“Doctor!” 

“Better come to town with me.” 

“No. I'll see it through.” 

“More scandal!” 

“You mustn’t blame Miss Milburn, 
Doctor. The fault was mine. I really 
planned the whole affair.” 


“At Nancy’s suggestion. She twists us 





For another im- | 
measurable space he clung there, then | 
drew himself up out of the black—into | 
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Bring Out That Hidden 


Charm, Beauty, and Expression 


Nothing will add so much to one’s attractive- 
ness as long, thick, silky eyelashes and well- 
formed eyebrows that are really natural. 
They give the eyes a fascinating charm that 
is envied by all. If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin 
and uneven, you can greatly assist nature in increasing 
the length and thickness by simply applying a little 


Litble -Iov0ib-S0te 


nightly. It will nourish and stimulate them in a natural 
manner. After a short time you will be delightfully sur- 
prised at the noticeable improvement shown in your facial 
expression. LASH-BROW-INE is a pure, delicately 
scented cream, d absolutely bh 1 It has been 
tested and approved of by noted chemists and beauty 
specialists throughout the country. Thousands of women 
have been delighted with the results obtained by its use. 
Why not you? 


Two Sizes, 50c and $1 

Send price and we will mail LASH-BROW-INE, together 
with our Maybell Beauty Book, 7Ae Woman Beautiful, 
prepaid under plain cover. Remit by coin, currency, U. 
stamps or money order. Satisfaction assured or price 
refunded. Avoid disappointment with inferior imitations. 


Send your order direct to 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-91 Grand Bivd., Chicago 
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all around her little finger. But you! 
You're past forty. I’ve seen a picture 
of that wooden Hindenburg, and you look 
as if you could stand a few more nails in 
your head without affecting your balance. 
Fie! Uncle Hermann! Grown-ups, play- 
ing a child’s game like this!” 

Ingraham sighed; then he heard steps. 
First he saw the girl, then a white-whis- 
kered old man with a ruddy complexion 
——beyond him a visage that was familiar 
but no longer terrible, only pathetically 
remorseful. 

“Scheherezade!” Ingraham said in a 
cracked whisper. 

The girl flung herself down on her 
knees. “Will you ever forgive me?” 

“Nancy, no excitement. I forbid it. I 
don’t want any fever. Here, young man 
—take this tablet. It will put you to 
sleep. If you wake up before noon, I'll 
wash my hands of you.” 

“Doctor, how can you talk like that!” 

“What do you want me to do—kiss 
him? That’s not my job.” 

Ingraham knew that some day he was 
going to like White-whiskers. After all, 
his first impression had been correct. Ber- 
ger had come in as an “extra.” 

“Better come to town with me, 
Nancy.” 

“T shall stay until he is able to return 
to New York.” 

“Can’t you argue with her, Ellory?” 

“T never argue with her,” replied the 
giant hopelessly. 

“Uncle Hermann!” said Ingraham with 
a hysterical chuckle. 

Immediately he sensed the refreshment 
of alcohol applied to his hot forehead— 
the gentlest touch he had ever known. 
Evidently she was sorry about something. 
Anyhow, all he needed was the motive. 

“You men, please go!” 

“Lovely!” whispered Ingraham—and 
lost his hold on the ledge and sailed down 
again into the black void. 


HEN Ingraham awoke—a_ real 
awakening—the sun was shining 
brightly; beyond the window the sea glit- 
tered. And somewhere about the house 
they were frying bacon. He could smell 
it, and it made him hungry. 

His shoulder ached dully. From the 
soles of his feet to the roots of his hair 
he was stiff and sore. Cautiously he be- 
gan to raise his body upward. 

“Wait, Mr. Ingraham!” warned an un- 
familiar voice. ‘Please relax utterly. I 
will prop you up. Does it hurt?” 

“Stings and draws. Are you a nurse?” 

“Ves,” 

“How long will I be in bed?” 

“Three or four days. But it will be 
thyee or four weeks before your arm will 
be out of the bandages.” 


“Can you call up the Planet Films and ° 


inform them what has happened?” 

“Tt has already been done.” 

“Ah! Where is Miss—Miss Scharfen- 
stein?” 

“Miss— Oh, yes!” stammered the 
nurse. “She is downstairs getting your 
breakfast.” 

“Tell her I am ready to eat it.” 

The nurse went to the door and called: 
“Miss Milburn!” 

“Ves?”—almost immediately, as if she 
had been waiting for such a call. 

“He is awake and wants breakfast.” 
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“T’ll be right up with it.” 

Two weeks loafing around within jg 
of that voice! Blessed bullet! When: 
came into the room, he saw that she 
dressed in gingham—evidently borrowed 
from the farmer’s wife. He recogni 
one fact: no matter what she wore, gg 
would always be beautiful. ’ 

As she set down the tray, the profes. 
sional nurse—whom Ingraham labeled 
then and there as a good SCOut—di. 
creetly withdrew. Then Scheherenai 
turned her gaze upon him. Remorse, ep, 
treaty, interest, like cloud-shadows oy 
wheat, raced across her face. 

“Smile,” he said, himself smiling, 

Her effort wasn’t very successful, Bu 
she drew up a chair and sat down. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to feed m 
I’m bandaged pretty snugly.” 

“Bacon first?” 

“Please.” 

She held out a succulent strip of baco 
But she let go of it just as his lips wee 
about to touch her fingers. The fire-opal 
were in his eyes; and she looked awayg 
often as she could. She couldn’t remem. 
ber any man looking at her quite like thi 
—a bit masterfully and totally unafraid 

“Nicest breakfast I ever ate. Noy, 
what’s back of it all?” 

“Back of what?” 

“The scenario—the play. What kind 
of mentality do you suppose I possess 
anyhow? The moment you said Germa 
wireless, I knew it was a frame-up d 
some sort. German wireless on the Je 
sey coast? It couldn’t last six hous 
after its first message. So I went along 
to see what was at the end of th 
road. Any man with red blood. woul 
have done the same. But Lord low 
you, you certainly had me guessing al 
over when I saw Berger. But your 
voice, when I told you he had kicked me, 
convinced me at once that his rdle was 
impromptu, that he had slipped a joker 
into the scenario.” 

“You—you knew?” 

“Well, you might say that I ws 
slightly suspicious. In the movies aly 
thing may happen and get over. Buti 
real life young women never act the way 
you did. No, no, Scheherezade!” 






GHE got up and walked over to the 
window. 

“Come back here and sit down.” 

She obeyed. , 

“You ought to know that New Yorkes 
are overwise.. I mean, they see tap 
often where there aren’t any. AndwW 
a woman crooks her finger, the average 
man ducks for the nearest ‘subway. 
followed you—played up to the part 
partly because. I was bored, partly be 
cause you were the only woman | ee 
saw I’d follow more than a dozen 
What was the idea?” » 

“Tt was all arranged to humiliate yw 
and make you ridiculous. We picked t 
cast from various theatrical agencies 
We wanted men you did not know. 
Ellory told each man exactly what Ws 
wanted of him, and the name 0 
victim. Ellory thought in getting Berg& 
he had done something clever—@ 
German. When you told me he 
kicked you, I was stunned. Your fe 
tion determined me to get you away 


once. Those-shots were in the play—bit 
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bullets! When 

nol Psoied up against 
oi just couldn't be- 
i It was hor- 

1” She covered her 
with her hands. 
might have been 
” She plucked 
ly at the ging- 
ong sd eyes down- 
ast. “The car was to 
down, and we 

were to be recaptured. 
You were to be put 
aboard a sailing vessel 
and dropped off at Key 
West. You were never 
to know what really 
d. When you 

got back, the house 
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From somewhere she 
forth a letter. 
She opened it and held 
it out, her glance turned 
aide. He recognized 
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the handwriting instant- 

ly. Itwas his own. All 
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“An Ideal Summer Home for 400 guests _ 

hs. 

In a moment of ex- 

treme irritation he had 
Witten a brutal, in- 
went letter to one of 
the applicants. He had 
Tegretted the act the 
Moment the letter was 
recovery. And 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Big Opportunity for Sales Man: soe capable of handling 
Wonderful, New $7.50 adding machine. 
Does work of $300 machine. Five-Year Guarantee. 
Write Dept. K, Calculator Corp’n, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 

Wanted Immediately—U. 8S. Government wants thou- 
sands of men—women, 18 or over for war positions. 
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“Perhaps !’ "—humoring him, but won- 
tering what he was driving at. 
"Wel, send him out. I'll take the 
Without a whimper.” 
laughed; but when he turned his 
Saw tears in her eyes. 
Might have been killed!” 
TI wasn’t. I did not see your pho- 
I had given orders to destroy 
— re to me. The 
my life miserable when the 
Sent out et advertisement. Katrina the 
aad Sophie the lady’s maid began 
™me. And you caught me when 
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I was out of temper with everyone. I 
wanted to go to France; and I had tied 
myself up so that I couldn’t honorably. 
And I took it out on you! I’m all alone 
in the world. The lonesomest duffer! 
What is your name, anyhow?” 

“Nancy Milburn.” 

“Milburn!”—ruminatively. “Do you 
happen to be the Miss Milburn who owns 
about half of New Jersey—of whom we 
bought the Planet lot?” 

“ves.” 

“And you wanted to be a movie- 
queen? Good Lord!” 

“It was a wager. I made it—as I do 
many things—on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. I suppose it’s because I have al- 
ways had my way. Your letter made me 
furious.” 

“Tt would have made any woman furi- 
ous.” 

“T feel so miserable about it now!” 


Ts fire came back into his eyes. 
“When I looked around at you in the 
restaurant, I knew that all you would 
have to do would be to crook your finger, 
and I’d follow you into Tibet. The ad- 
venture itself didn’t matter. It was 
you. If it had been any other woman— 
Well, I wouldn’t have been here at this 
moment.” As she stood up, alarmed, he 
cried: “No, I’m not out of my head. I 
haven’t a fever—not that kind of fever. 
Sit down. They call me Woof-woof at 
the studio; if you don’t \sit down, I'll 
start to woofing, and then I will have a 
fever! There, that’s better. I boss the 


women around, but Lord love you, if I 
bark it’s because I’m afraid of them. 
Fact! And if they ever found it out, I’d 
be done for. They think I’m a woman- 
hater, when all the time I’ve been hunt- 
ing around for the right one. I’m glad I 
wrote that letter. I’m glad of the bullet. 
I’m glad of the sunshine outside—and 
you sitting there. How far from here is 
that pirates’ den?” 

“Four miles,” she answered in a small 
voice. 

“And you held me in the car all that 
distance!” 

“I shall never forgive myself! 
horrid!” 

“But if there isn’t anything to for- 
give?” 

He was handsome, and he was different 
from any man she had ever met before. 

“Do you really want a job?” he asked, 
smiling whimsically. 

“Not now.” If he would only berate 
her and not smile like that! 

“T don’t mean in the movies, Nancy— 
Elsa; hang it, I like Nancy the best!” 
The whimsical smile left his lips and he 
gazed at her with tense soberness. “Hu- 
man beings—aren’t they queer! I’m 
an old hermit. All my life I’ve been 
afraid of women—spiritually afraid of 
them. I didn’t want to make any mis- 
take. I might have 
met you at some tea, called and taken 
you to the theater—and gone on calling 
and taking you to places. On that basis 
it would have taken me five years to 
know you as well as I do at this moment. 


I am 
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Oh, that beautiful bullet! Nancy yl 
burn, I don’t care a hang how Tich 
are; I’m not afraid of your money, 
give you a contract, but it wont be } 
the movies. You shall muss up my 
nights when I come back from worki* 

“Mr. Ingraham!”—terrified, when a 
ought only to have been amused, 

“Dick. Haven’t I just told you y 
passed years in hours?” 

“Are— Is this a proposal?”—agitay 
beyond measure. Impossible! And yy 
in a way he was right. Years crows 
into hours. “It isn’t fair,” she stay 
mered. “I do know you, but you dont 
know me. You have seen what a Spit. 
ful wretch I can’be.” 

“And how tender! Aren’t you takj 
care of me? If you weren’t the Tight 
sort, you’d have left me to the nuy 
Don’t you see, I have loved you fg 
years—crowded into hours! Am | 
crazy?” he broke off, a catch in his yoig. 

She rose hastily and stepped away from 
the bed. He reached toward her—aj 
fell back with a grimace of pain. 

She longed to go to him, but she wy 
afraid of him. So she ran to the door, 

“Nurse!” she called. 

“Here, where are you going?” he cried 

“But— Will you be sensible?” 

“Why, I never was so sensible in al 
my life! Come back here and sit down! 
Come back!” 

“Woof-woof!” she said. Something 
welled up in her -heart and made ber 
smile. Then she called down the stain: 
“Never mind, nurse!” 
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“For great is Allah and Mohammed 
His Prophet, that these things should 
have come to pass, O children of the 
faith! They are hard of belief, for the 
Franks, ye well know, are a stiff-necked 
race. Yet such it is, and my lord the 
Sultan “hath sent me on an embassy to 
you that I may tell you these marvelous 
things. And that ye may more readily 
believe, Allah in His great mercy has 
given me power to show you these won- 
ders with your own eyes.” His tone took 
on a deeper, more sonorous solemnity. 
“O Allah! Allah! In the name of the 
Prophet, vouchsafe that these Thy chil- 
dren may see the great Sultan Wilhelm 
as he is at this moment!” 

He clapped his hands sharply together. 
A BEAM of intensely white light shot 

across the dark apartment from the 
“cage” ang fell upon the white wall at the 
other end. The “saint” stepped quickly 
out of the radiance. On the white sur- 
face there suddenly appeared a life-size 
portrait of His Imperial Majesty Kaiser 
Wilhelm II—gowned in long robes and 
coifed with a turban. A gasp of aston- 
ishment broke from the peering specta- 
tors in the dark room. Once more the 
“saint” clapped his hands. The Imperial 
figure walked in stately fashion straight 
toward the audience,——seeming that in 
another moment it would be walking out 
in the air over its heads,—stopped, 
stretched out its right hand, smiled. The 
muscles of its face moved; the~ mouth 


opened—in a speech that none _ heard. 
“Aiel Aie!” broke from the spellbound 
tribesmen. 

“Alas, that he is so far away that ye 
cannot hear his words!” lamented the 
“saint.” “But I can hear them. He tells 
you to believe on me, who am his mes- 
senger, by the grace of Allah and the 
Prophet. —O Allah, vouchsafe that these 
Thy followers may witness with their own 
eyes the conversion of the viziers to the 
true faith!” Again a clap of the hands, 
and the picture on the wall changed. 

The tribesmen gazed at what to a West- 
ern eye would have been an obviously 
cardboard imitation of an Oriental room 
with a dais on one side of-it. On that 
dais stood the figure in Moslem robes. 
Filling the remainder of the room was a 
throng of men in German uniform, spiked 
helmets on their heads. They advanced 
one by one to the figure on the dais, knelt, 
offered up their spiked helmets and re- 
ceived in exchange turbans from their 
graciously smiling lord. 

“See, O people, and believe!” cried the 
“saint.” 

“Aie! Aie!’”? came the response. “We 
see and we believe! God is great! There 
is none but God, and unto Him be all the 
praise!” 

“Listen, O true believers! The holy 
Prophet laid a command on the great Sul- 
tan Wilhelm that he should immediately 
convert all the Frankish nations to the 
true faith. And the Sultan Wilhelm gave 
glory to Allah that this command was laid 


upon him. He sent forth his armies ia 
the great Jehad. The Sultan’s armies ar 
the most numerous and bravest in tk 
whole world—not Timur nor Rustim 
might have stood against them; and nom 
may count the number of their victories 
in the great war against the infidel 
Franks. Their triumphs are as the rocks 
on the hillsides, beyond reckoning ai 
eternal. All the nations of the Franks 
fled before them and were slain like dog 
as they ran. And most of all fled befor 
them and were slain the insolent English 
dogs that thinking themselves far away 
from the power of the Sultan Wilhelm at 
puffed up with a vain pride and tread 
upon the neck of the true believer in th 
land beyond the Indus—nay, who if 
your hills and lay waste your crops, seet 
ing to destroy the one true faith. Is it 
not so?” 

“Allah knoweth! He speaketh throug 
thy lips, O holy one!” was the cho 
reply from the darkened room. 
could be no denial of any statement fram 
a source of such sanctity. 

“Look, then, upon the battle and i 
destruction of the English dogs!” 
Abd-ul-Islam, giving the signal once mom 

Immediately another picture appeal 
upon the wall—a picture of pseudo-Bak 
ish troops, uniformed so as to be fé 
to the tribesmen, taking up a position for 
battle. 


“Watch! O children of the Prophell | 


“Behold 


cried the wonder-worker. 
jinn which the Sultan Wilhelm has 
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: d, for to him has the Prophet 

tee De wer of Solomon—behold the 

en that go before the Sultan’s army de- 
ing the English infidels!” 

Great founts of black smoke leaped up 
among the soldiers on the wall; _débris 
was fung high into the air; bodies lay 

n the ground, visible where the smoke 
deared. The soldiers fired quickly from 
behind cover, dodged, flung up their arms 
and fell smitten by an invisible foe. 

“Behold!” cried the showman. “The 
soldiers of the Sultan advance!” A ser- 
ried line of German infantry swept across 
the picture, bayonets leveled, and the 
survivors of the defending troops fled be- 
fore them. The line changed direction 
and marched straight toward the specta- 
fors, an irresistibly advancing menace, 
swelling larger and larger, uncannily 


silent. 


HRILL cries of alarm broke out from 

the darkened room. “Aie! Aie! Al- 
lah protect us! We are God’s, and unto 
God shall we return!” 

The line of infantry swelled to a super- 
human immensity, seemed on the point 
of reaching the spectators—and then 
there was darkness. 

From the gloom came the voice of the 
German emissary. 

“You have beheld, O children of the 
true faith! The infidel English ran like 
dogs! Now see the soldiers of the Prophet, 
the victorious army of the Sultan, de- 
stroying the Christian mosques in the 
conquered country!” announced the show- 
man in a voice of triumph. 

Picture after picture of ruined and des- 
olated churches followed upon the wall. 
The German authorities had evidently pre- 
pared a special film of them. Cries of 
wild approbation broke from the fanatical 
tribesmen, the mullahs loudest. 

“Once more, O people, look upon the 
English prisoners, whose lives have been 
spared because they have embraced_ the 
true faith, being led through the Sultan’s 
capital !” 

A film of a few British prisoners from 
Gallipoli being marched through the 
streets of Constantinople was then shown, 
amid shouts of applause. 

The picture was taken off, but the 
beam of light still blazed across the room. 
German placed himself full in it. 
“Ye have seen with your own eyes, O 
warriors of the hills, praise be to Allah 
for His mercies! Ve will no longer doubt. 
In the name of the Prophet, the Sultan 
Wilhelm, the protector of .Islam, com- 
mands that ye rise up and sweep beyond 
the Indus. Everywhere the power of the 
English is broken. With your own eyes 
ye have seen it. Only on your borders 
do they still keep up a vain show. Rise 
Wp, O children of the Prophet, and sweep 
mse dogs of infidels into the sea! The 
meh lands of India and much loot will be 

reward of your valor. Paradise awaits 

who fall in the sacred fight! The 
Seen banner of Islam shall wave over the 
Moe = ie siete is no God but God; 
umed is His Prophet; and the Sul- 

G0 Wilhelm is His chosen instrument!” 
1 Schultz felt an inward glow of tri- 
ee own histrionic power as, his 
ing sonorously through the 
iment, he stood in the full blaze 
Ae and raised his arm. It evoked 
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“You Have It In You” 


F you like to draw, you have it in you to become a great cartoonist. 
There are opportunities every day in newspaper illustrating. Your 
salary will depend entirely upon how hard you work and how 

completely you have learned from the experience of others. Several of 
the Advisers on the Staff of the Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
maké more than $100 a day. In this field there are just as many oppor- 
unities for women as for men, 

The Federal Course gives you the benefit of the experience of 
America’s 31 greatest cartoonists. You study from the experience of 
McCutcheon of the Chicago Tribune, Briggs, the originator of ‘‘When a 
Feller Needs a Friend’’ and ‘‘Skinnay,’’ Herb Jobnson of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Sid Smith, the creator of ‘‘ Doc Yak’’ and the 27 
other leaders. 


“A Road to Bigger Things” 


We have prepared a booklet showing studio pictures of these great 
cartoonists. It tells how they took advantage of their opportunities and 
describes the Federal Course in detail. We will send this to you for 
6 cents in stamps if you will write us at once. Don’t put this matter 
off just because it is summer. Now is the time to make your plans. 


Simply write, ‘‘Please send by return mail your booklet, ‘A Road 
to Bigger Things,’’’ and address your letter to: 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
889 Federal Schools Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is a complete food 
for an infant. “By 
simply varying the 
proportions in its 
preparation it can 
be adapted to chil- 
dren of all ages. 





Write today for our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company’ 




















(as casy to use as to say) 


—use it after 
every bath 


‘‘Mim’’ neutralizes all 
body odors as they occur. 
Neverinterrupts natural func- 
tions. Harmless, stainless, 
beneficial. Lasts from bath 
to bath. 


25c—at drug- and department-stores. 
““Mum"’ is a Trade Mark registered in U. §. Patent Office. 


“Mam” Mig Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





loud shouts of fanatic frenzy from the 
excited assembly. They clamored to be 
led against the infidel there and then. He 
kept his arm outstretched as though to 
still’ the tumult, as though his discourse 
were yet unfinished. 

But the cries would not cease. “Great 
is Allah! Death to the infidel! Death! 
Allah! Allah! There is no God but God! 
Allah! Allah!! Allah!!! Death to the in- 
fidel—death!” 


UDDENLY there was a new element 

in the vociferation, a movement 
among the assembly far back in the dark 
room. “Make way for the holy man with 
great tidings from India! Make way for 
the haj! In the name of the Prophet— 
make way, dogs that ye are!” . 

Schultz looked toward the venerable 
figure of Mohammed Din pressing 
through the throng. A sudden doubt 

ped up in him, was extinguished in self- 
confidence. The strange fakir approached. 
The wild clamor of the tribesmen was 
stilled. They fell back in sudden awe. 

Schultz watched the venerable stranger 
advance solemnly, silently, into the blaze 
of light in which he himself stood. Again 
he was conscious of an instinctive tremor. 
“The peace of Allah be with thee, O 
Haj!” he said, and he found that he had 
deliberately to control his own voice. 
There was something uncannily impress- 
ive in the advance of this silent, digni- 
fied old man. 

“And with all the faithful!” came the 
sonorous, enigmatic reply. 

He found himself looking into a pair 
of strangely disturbing eyes, heard, with 
a wild, reeling shock of the spirit, his own 
tongue spoken in a low, level Oriental 
voice. 

“Move not a finger and make not a 
sound, Schultz Sahib, or you are a dead 
man!” Schultz Sahib’s eyes glimpsed the 
muzzle of a pistol not six inches from his 
chest. “Smile, Sahib, or your friends 
may interrupt us.” 

Having once ceded to the menace of 
the pistol, the German’s brain could not 
resist the command of the imperative 
eyes that seemed to be boring deep into 
him. He smiled—a deathly smile. 

“You have forgotten me, Schultz Sa- 
hib? It is not so long since we worked 
together on the railway. One of us at 
least learned a great deal about the other 
in those days, Sahib Smile—keep 
smiling!” 

A wild revolt surged up in the German, 
subsided, without exterior evidence, un- 
der the glare of the dominating eyes 
which held his fascinated. He tried to 
turn away his gaze, was checked by the 
level, purposeful voice of the fakir. 

“Keep your eyes on mine, Sahib! Look 
elsewhere, and you are dead before you 
have looked!” 

He heard the words reverberating 
through him, endlessly reéchoing in cham- 
bers of hjs soul magicly open to them. 
He felt himself fixed, immobile, in a 
strange paralysis of the faculties. The 
terrible eyes looked into his that he could 
not close—he felt waves of an immeasur- 
able strange force flowing from them, 
rolling over him, submerging him. And 
still he looked into the eyes of ‘he fakir. 

A subtle, pervading odor ascended his 
nostrils, filled his lungs, mounted tq his 
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head. His brain grew dizzy with it 
still the compelling eyes held him, 
vented him from turning his own am 
the source of the odor. He lost the 
of his environment, was oblivious ty 4 
awed tribesmen staring’ silently at thegs 
in the blaze of light. He saw nothing 
the eyes—lost consciousness of hig, 
body. He stared—and lost conscious. 
even of the eyes at which he stared 


“Tae came upon Karl Schultz yap 
ity, oblivion, an annihilation of tm 
—and then out of that vacuity a yoig 
began to speak. An awful, unims 
nable disaster seemed to envelop fj 

And still the voice went on relentless 
driving through darkness, like a plows 
thrust forward by the firm grip of 
mighty and inexorable hand. Immeasg 
able results seemed dependent 6p j 
progress. He listened to it; and a 
focused himself on the listening, a@ 
perception of his environment came j 
him. He was vaguely conscious ofag 
of faces, upturned, listening—as he hi 
self listened He _ listened. 
words rang like sounding brass, the w 
els roaringly sonorous, the consonani 
clashing. He concentrated himself 
their meaning—penetrated to it sudde 
as through veils smitten asunder. 

“Lies and again lies, O children of ti 
Prophet! A mockery of lies! The 
tan Wilhelm is a servant of Shaitin 
feigneth religion that he may lwet 
believers to their damnation while th 
unwittingly serve the Evil One!” 

Karl Schultz’s perception leaped 1 
clawing at danger, and then was draggi 
down again, engulfed. He felt himsll 
like a man drowning in black waters a 
night—down—down; and then, fighting 
obscurely, he shot up again, heard thet 
exorable veice continuing: 

“This magic you have looked upmt 
false magic—the magic of unbehevensa 
league with Eblis!’”’ , 

He heard the reéchoing denunciations 
a spasm of full consciousness—was 
denly cognizant of the sea of faces, 
fierce passions exhaling from it-™ 
completely aware of the menace of ut 
ruin. A great revulsion surged in hit 
This must be stopped—stopped! 
necessity for instant protest was an & 
guish in him. All of himself that ® 
could summon from the darkness 3% 
own shrieked the negative, and yet hed 
not utter a sound—knew that he did om 

“Climb up into that box, some of 
and ye shall: find no magic but a Frost 
there!” 

He strained with all his soul te 
the faculty of speech—felt his pows 
vanquishing the spell of dumbness® 
the verge of utterance shaped his Ww 
of denial. “Lo! have I not spoken ™ 
truth? Yea, I cannot speak other tm 
the truth, for I am the runaway Sam) 
of Mohammed Din, and his sanctity Mam 
broken the compact between me oma® 
Evil One!” ‘ 

In staggering horror Schultz reall 
the voice was his own! 


E stood, fixed, incapable of m@ 
ment, and saw—like a man 
dreamed and cannot yet distinguish a 
from reality—the mob of tribesmena 
ing obscurely in the long stoné TOUREs 
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_ Tm tired of the loneliness out here. 
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blinding white eye of the lantern still 
eadfastly upon ier it 
wing from side to side and then, 
gil last blinding flash, disappear. In 
the utter darkness he heard shouts and 
shrieks and fierce derisive laughter. He 
heard crash upon crash as heavy objects 
were flung from a height at the other end 
of the room. He heard a piercing yell, 
an agonized appealing utterance of his 
own name. For a brief second it shocked 
him into complete consciousness—his op- 
gator! Then, cre he could break his in- 
visible bonds, he felt a pair of cool hands 
pressed tightly against his brow, over his 
eyes, and he relapsed into nothingness. 
He awoke again to see the tribesmen 
surging round him, fiercely shouting. The 
room recchoed with reiterated cries of 
“Sharm! Sharm!” * and a howl that was 
' so unmistakably for blood that it chilled 
him to the heart. The room was lightei 
now—the rags had been pulled down from 
the high loopholes in the wall. He saw 
Mohammed Din standing before him, 
fending off his adversaries. He was still 
incapable of voluntary movement. Dazed 
*Sharm: a stain of dishonor that can only 
be obliterated in blood—the conception that 
underlies the blood-feud. 


the 
shining st 


and sick, he heard Mohammed Din 
speaking. 

“O children of the hills, Allah and His 
Holy Prophet sent me to you to rescue 
you from the snare of the Evil One. On 
me is laid the charge of vengeance upon 
this wretch who was my slave ere he be- 
came the possessed of Shaitan. But this 
much of vengeance will I grant ye, for 
this much is just. He made a mock of 
you. Make ye a mock of him. Let him 
be driven out of the village, face tailward 
upon an ass. The women and children 
shall cry derision upon the runaway serv- 
ant who came to deceive you as a saint 
with the false magic of Shaitan!” 

Staring speechlessly before him, the ex- 
posed charlatan heard the howls of ap- 
proval of the mob. His faintly working 
intellect wondered how the mullah was 
taking this deception. He saw Moham- 
med Din hold up a large bag of money. 
He recognized it with a last hopelessness. 

“This gold,’-—Mohammed Din emptied 
some of it upon his hand —‘“this gold 
hath my servant surely received from 
Shaitan. It is accursed unless some holy 
man receive it. Therefore to you, O mul- 
lah, do I give it.” 

The mullah snatched at it. 

“Great is Allah, and for the meanest of 
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His creatures doth He provide!” he said. 
“Thou speakest truth, O holy fakir. 
Praise be to Allah that I am here to pro- 
tect the faithful from the accursed magic 
of this gold. As to this wretch, accursed 
of Allah, let him be driven quickly forth 
as thou sayest, O holy one.” 

There was a rush at the fallen magi- 
cian. He swooned into their arms. 


OME little time later, when the last 

stone had been flung and the last epi- 
thet of mocking insult had ceased to echo 
from the hills, Schultz Sahib, his hands 
bound behind his back, his feet tied under 
the belly of his mount, raised his eyes 
from the donkey’s tail. 

“Thou hast won, O Mohammed Din— 
but even yet I do not understand. What 
happened?” 

The fakir smiled. 

“Thou hast thy magic, Schultz Sahib— 
what thinkest thou of Mohammed Din? 
Hurry, O Wilhelm, hurry!” he cried as his 
stick descended with a resounding thwack 
upon the hindquarters of the beast. 
“Thou art laggard in thy invasion of the 
territories of the English!” 

(The Political Officer listened to the 
story, and embracing hypnotism in the 
studies of his exile, made a note of it.) 
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“Why, some one has taught me something 
almost every year since I was seven.” 

“Never mind; we’re going to the States 
in a few weeks—for good; and I'll put 
you in a private school there for a whole 
year—sort of a polishing-off process, you 
know. I’m afraid your education hasn’t 
been very thorough. I didn’t realize that 
you were growing up. Of course it wont 
make so much difference with you. 
You'll never have to earn your own liv- 
pd ” 

“Where are you going?” asked Mar- 
quita. 

“Back to my old home—St. Louis. 
There should be some good girls’ school 
there.” 

“But I don’t want to go to school, 
John; I know ever so many things. 
Barry said that I learned a lot more 
that most girls do in school, because I 
had so few outside interests to distract 
me from my studies.” 

Gratiot brightened at the thought of 
Barrington. 

_-Yes, he was a clever chap, that Eng- 
lishman, and well educated; but he was 
only here a few years.” 

“What’s the use in growing up if one 
Must go to school?” continued Marquita. 

“Can't help what you want, Quita.” 
1¢ was firm again. “You'll have to go. 
You're not old enough to marry, and 
youre too old to be left to your own 
Tesources in a city. I should think you’d 
be glad to have something to occupy your 
time. Besides, you'll meet. some other 
girls; you'd like that.” 

Z| don’t think I shall like St. Louis,” 

4 said, pouting. 

I think you will like St. Louis. I was 

there; it will be home in a way. 
I’ve 

















poet @ deal on for selling out the ranch. 


It’s been too slow here. You make a 
young fortune one year; and an early 
frost wipes it all out again the next. If 
St. Louis doesn’t please me, some other 
city will—perhaps New York.” 

Marquita brightened up a bit at the 
thought of a change in her monotonous 
life. After all, school was many weeks 
off, and Marquita never worried much 
about things until they came. 


UT in the big barn tucked away be- 

tween enormous reapers and other 
farm-machinery was a small car that 
Marquita was free to use when it was 
not otherwise engaged. She made fre- 
quent shopping-trips to Edwardstown— 
trips that meant starting early in the 
morning, having lunch in town and 
arriving at the ranch before dark. After 
her conversation with her guardian, Mar- 
quita felt the need of action. This was 
the thing that she had been waiting for, 
the thing that the spring had promised, 
this removal from the ranch—at least, 
that is what Marquita told herself. 

When she started out in the little car, 
she had no intention of going anywhere 
in particular; she just wanted to go. She 
took the road to Edwardstown, because 
there™was no other road to take. She 
drove on, mile after mile, giving no 
thought to time or distance. There was 
only one ranch-house between John Gra- 
tiot’s farm and Edwardstown. Passing 
it made her realize that she had gone a 
long way. She was ready to turn back 
when she saw a stalled car a short dis- 
tance away on the road. 

Curiosity and the courtesy of the road 
prompted Marquita to go on. She in- 
tended to offer assistance. She knew 
nothing” about repairing broken-down 
motorcars, but she could offer to take 


the man to some one who could help 
him. She drove slowly on and stopped 
beside a huge touring car that covered 
over half the road. In the car was a 
young man whose face had lighted hope- 
fully at sight of the approaching car and 
fell again with disappointment as he saw 
that it was occupied by a young girl. 

“Can I help you?” asked Marquita. 

“Not unless you’re an expert me- 
chanic,” responded the young man, smil- 
ing broadly. She observed that his face 
and hands were smudged with dirt and 
grease, and that his clothes were covered 
with dust. He had evidently worked 
some time before giving up. Now he 
was smoking. 

‘Your car is too big for me to tow in, 
but I can drive you into Edwardstown 
with me, where you can find some one 
at a garage to come back with you. The 
car will be quite safe here, I think. So 
few people travel over this road.” 

He was beside her almost before she 
finished speaking. 

“That’s awfully kind of you. I’ve been 
here two hours, and you are the first 
person to pass. There’s no place nearer 
than Edwardstown, I suppose?” He 
glanced as he spoke to where the roofs 
of the nearest ranch-house rose above 
the yellow wheat from a little hoilow. 

“No place where we could get help,” 
she answered. This was not exactly true. 
It was very probable that help could 
have been gained at the ranch-house,. but 
she was already halfway to Edwards- 
town, and the idea of continuing with 
some one to talk with pleased Marquita. 


HEY drove on in silence, while the 
young man made ineffectual attempts 
to wipe the dirt from his face with a 
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handkerchief. Marquita knew that he 
was watching her, but she was becoming 
accustomed to being watched by men, 
and it did not trouble her. 

He was discovering that she was not 
so young as he had thought—not a child 
at all; also she was the prettiest girl he 
had ever looked at. He was only twenty- 
four years old himself, and pretty girls 
interested him. She glanced at him 
obliquely out of her long, amber-colored 
eyes, and he felt uncomfortable. His 
father would not approve of this. 

“Dad will be terribly annoyed,” he said 
aloud. 

“Why? Because your motor broke 
down? You couldn’t help that.” Her 
voice was rather high and sweet. It re- 
minded him of tinkling bells. 

“Fathers aren’t very reasonable 
brutes,” he explained. “He sent me out 
here to-day to look over a ranch he in- 
tends buying. He’s coming himself to- 
morrow, but he wanted me to look it 
over first, so that he’ll know something 
about it before he sees it himself. He’s 
an awfully shrewd business man, you 
know.”. He spoke proudly like one men- 
tioning a cardinal virtue. 

“You intend to live here, then?” said 


- Marquita. 


“No—though I’d like to if you live 
here.” 

She ignored the compliment but did 
not tell him that she was leaving Alberta. 
There was in Marquita an unconscious 
Oriental subtlety which talks much but 
says little. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. “Why 
buy a ranch if you do not want to live 
on it?” 

“Tt’s an investment. The old man has 
an idea that there’s a lot of money to 
be made in wheat in the next few years. 
He’s got what people call business in- 
stinct.” 

“The old man!” He was evidently 
referring to his father, and somehow the 
phrase giated on Marquita. But she 
looked at the young man beside her and 
was reassured. His rather stiff brown 
hair was brushed back from his smooth, 
high forehead; his wide-set gray eyes 
looked out honestly at the world, and his 
mouth was good-natured without being 
weak. 

They finished the fifteen miles into 
Edwardstown in what seemed an incred- 
ibly short time. She would have taken 
him directly to a garage and returned 
home alone, but he looked at her with a 
sort of timid boldness. 

“T say—you know I’m hungry as a 
bear. If you haven’t anything important 
to do, let’s go and get some lunch first. 
I can wash my face at any hotel, you 
know,” he added, laughing as she hesi- 
tated. 

“T have all the time in the world,” she 
said; “but you—your father—” 

“By the time we get back to the car 
and get it fixed up, it will be too late to 
do anything to-day. An hour- or two 
wont make much difference.” 

Marquita looked at him a moment, 
measuring the time required for luncheon 
and for the return-trip to the ranch. 

“Of course you don’t know me, but—” 
He had misunderstood her hesitation, but 
the puzzled, surprised look in her face 
told him that she was not hesitating be- 


cause of the conventions. Marquita had 
never heard of conventions. 

“T know quite a nice restaurant,’ she 
said. “They have wonderful cocktails 
there.” 

She did not see the startled look on 
her companion’s face—the look of a man 
who wonders whether he has not made a 
mistake which it will be difficult to cor- 
rect. 

He had evidently conquered his doubts 
when, after having made himself present- 
able, he sat down opposite her to order 
the “wonderful cocktail.” 

“Want another?” he asked, his face 
flushed from what was to him an unac- 
customed indulgence. 

“Oh, no; I never have more than one. 
John says that it is foolish to drink more 
than one cocktail. The art of living is 
to indulge in everything in moderation.” 

“Who is John?” 

“My guardian.” 

“You are not an American or a Cana- 
dian.” He spoke positively. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, you look sort of foreign; and 
your clothes—” 

He was glancing from the little red 
hat on her head to the many rings on her 
fingers, but she did not understand. She 
always bought her own clothes, and she 
liked bright colors. 

“T wasn’t born here, but I have lived 
here most of my life,” she said. 

“Where you were born?” 

“In Spain, but I am quite American.” 

The young man was quite speechless 
with the wonder of it. Here was he, a 
prosaic young American, just out of col- 
lege, lunching alone with a Spanish beauty 
whose name he did not know, who did not 
know his name, who did not—oh, wonder 
of wonders!—even ask. 

Marquita looked across into the ad- 
miring young eyes of a good-looking man 
who reminded her a bit of some of the 
college boys who sometimes worked on 
the ranch in summer. She was enjoying 
her luncheon. 

There was an orchestra, and a few 
people were dancing. 

“Will you dance with me?” 
were shining with excitement. 

She rose at once. She had danced 
often to phonograph music at the ranch, 
alone sometimes, sometimes with the 
bearded men whose clumsy feet and heavy 
breath amused while it disgusted her. 

The young man danced well, and Mar- 
quita fulfilled every promise of her lis- 
some body. She was enjoying every 
moment as only a young thing full of life 
and health can enjoy wholesome exercise. 
The man—looking down at her parted red 
lips and into her eyes, which looked black 
now under the shadow of their long lashes 
—grew dizzy with her nearness. The 
room seemed a blur about him, and he 
saw only her piquant upturned face like 
some exotic flower. The hot blood raced 
through hjs veins, and he wanted to crush 
her close to him and kiss her lips and 
eyes. 

The music ceased, and they went back 
to their table. It was she who reminded 
him that he must make haste if he would 
bring his car back to Edwardstown be- 
fore dark. 

The emotion through which he had 
passed had left him silent and frightened. 


His eyes 
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He wanted to know her name, where ge 
lived, if he might see her again: but 
somehow he realized that she was tee 
the whole thing as a casual incident an 
he was too proud to let her know that i 
was more to him. So he placed herjy 
her little car with conventional 

for the assistance she had given him ay 
for his pleasure in lunching with her, anj 
watched her drive off like some 
humming-bird darting through the dmb 
streets, eager to escape to the flower 
whence it had strayed. 


CHAPTER II 


[{SRQUITA was comfortably curled 

up on a pile of cushions, reading, 
when John Gratiot surprised her by walk. 
ing in. He had gone out immedi 
after breakfast, and when he did that 
especially in harvest season, he seldom 
returned until sunset. He had come nog 
to tell her that they were to have guess 
for dinner. He wanted her to use her i 
fluence with the cook, to insure a pe 
sentable dinner. The cook had come that 
spring from a lumber-camp, and his tal. 
ents lay in the direction of quantity rather 
than quality. 

“I want you to be particularly nice tp 
Charley Wells,” he said. ‘“He’s the ma 
who is going to buy the ranch, and i 
addition I am trying to persuade: him-to 
let me in on a scheme of his. If it com 
tinues to look good, I may put some of 
your money into it too. This man Wels 
can make it pay if any man can, and] 
want to make a good impression on him.” 

Many years later Marquita wondered 
just how much of her money her guardian 
invested in these schemes of his and how 
much his approaching ruin influenced 
him in his attitude about her father's 
will. 

“He may bring his son with him,” Mr. 
Gratiot added. 

Until this moment Marquita had not 
associated the sale of the ranch with her 
adventure of the day before. Now se 
was convinced that her chance acquailt- 
ance must be the son of the man who 
was to buy her guardian’s ranch, and she 
waited with unaccustomed eagerness fot 
their arrival. She had said nothing 
her guardian about her meeting with 
young Wells, not because she had ay 
thing to conceal of which John Gratiot 
would disapprove, but “beause she as yé 
knew nothing of the world in which its 
necessary to “make conversation.” 

She was waiting on the veranda whet 
they came in the big car she had 
on the road to Edwardstown the day be 
fore. John Gratiot went out to met 
them—a large fat man and a tall sim 
one. Whether young Wells saw her from 
the car and had time to conceal his sit 
prise, she never knew. In a m 
they were standing together on the ve 
randa, and he was being intr 
They exchanged a brief glance of amuse 
ment and promise. She knew them that 
he chose to regard their previous meetiNg 
as a secret, and she was glad she had not 
told. 


with a tray of cocktails. Mr. 


had planned this as a special treat fa. 





The French camp cook, looking and 
feeling very much out of place, ail 
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i from “the States.” He himself 
BP amed to prefer whisky and soda. 
Marquita saw 2 horrified expression cross 
the face of the older Mr. Wells when she 
took hers. Then he raised one fat white 
hand with a deprecating gesture. 

No, thank you, I never—well, once 
ina way—" The fat hand grasped the 
slender glass. “I’m not a narrow man, 
but as a general thing I don’t approve of 
intoxicating beverages,”—he sipped ap- 
ined example before my son.” 

He smiled threateningly at Humphrey 
as he spoke. The cook was offering his 
tray, and Humphrey blushed scarlet as 
he refused. 

Mr. Gratiot had emptied his glass at 
one gulp and reached for Humphrey’s 
untouched drink. 

“Here, Quita, want to divide this? No 
use letting a good cocktail go to waste.” 

Marquita held her glass while he 
emptied half the cocktail into it. She 


didn’t want the drink, but it pleased her | 
to shock fat Mr. Wells. She was begin- | 


ning to feel a decided scorn, mixed with 


some pity, for Humphrey. Why had he | 


pretended that he didn’t drink, when she 
knew quite well that he did? 

“We came very near not getting here 
to-day,” said Mr. Wells. “Humphrey 
bad'the car out yesterday and broke down 
@ hundred miles from nowhere. A man 
who drives ought to know how to repair 


I hope you hadn’t | 


“Certainly not, Father.” 

Marquita’s visit to the kitchen had had 
good effect, and the dinner was excellent. 
Under the influence: of good food Mr. 
Wells grew genial and even spoke pleas- 
antly to his son. ‘He condescended to 
drink some wine and suggested himself 
that Humphrey’s glass be filled also. 

“I have no objection to the drinking 
of light wines,” he explained. “Wine is 
frequently referred to in the Bible; there 
isno harm in it except when indulged in 
to- excess.” 

John Gratiot was rather proud of his 
cellar, and he was not very keen about 
the sort of wines called “light,” but he 
made no comment. 

“Have you been an orphan long?” 
asked Mr. Wells, addressing Marquita di- 
tectly for the first time. 

“Mother died when I was three years 
old, and Father a year later.” She re- 
ited the facts in a careless tone. There 
Was not even a solemn expression on her 
face. Her red lips were smiling almost 
bayly. 

“How sad—how unfortunate, to be de- 
Prived so young of a mother’s guiding 
band! —You should have married and 
given her a mother, Gratiot. You should 

We Married in any event. ‘It is not 

for man to live alone;’ and think 
of what a help a good Christian woman 
would have been in rearing this young 
gil. You have, of course, a governess 
suitable female companion?” 
a taauita’s high, elfin laughter rippled 
toss the table until it was stopped by 
Wells ed expression on the face of Mr. 
oh and the fascinated gaze of Hum- 


ey. 

Marquita has had tutors,” said John 
» but it is not easy to find a 

Woman who will live on a ranch like this, 


reciatively,—‘‘especially as I have to set | 
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especially a woman of education, accus- 
tomed to a certain amount of social life. 
I intend putting Marquita in some good 
finishing school as soon as we go to the 
States. There should be some good con- 
vent school in St. Louis.” 

“Your ward is a Papist?” There was 
just the right amount of regret combined 
with broad-minded tolerance in Mr. 
Wells’ tone. 

“I’m not anything,” said Marquita. 
“My parents belonged to the Catholic 
Church.” 

Across the table Humphrey Wells 
looked at Marquita with a sort of des- 
perate appeal in his eyes, and her scorn 
was turned to pity. 


MR WELLS dismissed the subject of 
Marquita from his mind and turned 
his attention to business. The meal had 
progressed to the roast, and with serious 
food came more serious conversation. He 
and Mr. Gratiot entered into a long dis- 
cussion of the wheat-industry—consolida- 
tion of interests, the market, milling- 
interests, commerce, freight-rates and the 
future. Marquita sat listening silently, 
and Humphrey spoke now and then, ad- 
vancing new views and suggesting changes 
—most of which Mr. Gratiot entertained 
with approval, but which Humphrey’s 
father regarded as unpractical. Hum- 
phrey was too young to be a “hard- 
headed” business man. 

Marquita had been present at other 
dinners like this, and she had stayed long 
after dessert, but to-night she slipped 
away, unnoticed except by Humphrey 
Wells, whose eyes followed her as she 
went out. She could not have analyzed 
why she left them, but somehow for the 
first time in her life she felt that she was 
out of place in a gathering of men. “I’m 
growing up,” she thought, and with this 
in mind she went to her dressing-table 
and combed out her curls and piled her 
hair high on her head. There was a little 
picture of her mother before her, and she 
modeled her coiffure after that, though 
she had no jeweled comb to put in it. 
Still, the face in the mirror and the pic- 
tured face were very like. Mr. Wells 
had looked as if he thought it strange 
that she had no mother—almost as if she 
were to blame in the matter; and she 
began to wonder just what her life would 
have been had her mother lived., 

She would have liked an opportunity 
to speak with Humphrey Wells alone. 
The fact that he intended keeping their 
former meeting a secret—that for some 
reason she herself had not mentioned it— 
had established a bond of secret sympa- 
thy and understanding between them. 
The fact that she had never had a secret 
with another person before, made this one 
secm vastly important. She sat a long 
time listening to the men’s voices and 
trying to think of a way in which she 
could see Humphrey Wells again that 
night. It was late when she finally gave 
up, partly because she did not know how 
to accomplish her design, partly because 
she did not know what she would say to 
him when they did meet. 

In the morning they had gone before 
she wakened, but the triumphant, smiling 
face of John Gratiot told her even before 
he spoke, that the sale of the ranch had 
become a settled fact. He had hurried 


away, eager to begin preparations for 
their exodus, when Marquita became con- 
scious that the cook was standing in the 
doorway looking at her. Attentive serv- 
ice was not one of the features of life 
on the ranch. Joe usually placed the 
breakfast on the table and then disap- 
peared. 

“What is it, Joe?” she asked. 

He walked stealthily across the room 
without speaking and placed an envelope 
on the table beside her; then he looked 
cautiously around and left the room again 
before Marquita could sufficiently recover 
from surprise to question him. The en- 
velope was unsealed, and a swift glance 
at its contents told her that it was a 
note from Humphrey Weils. She smiled 
at Joe’s mystery. Evidently he had taken 
very seriously young Wells’ instructions 
about delivering the note to Marquita 
alone. 

“T had hoped to see you again before 
leaving Canada,” the note said, “but that 
seems impossible. Please let me know 
when you arrive in St. Louis. I want to 
see you. We should have a lot to say to 
each other. My address there is 1165 
Lyndell. Boulevard. You are so beauti- 
ful; I must see you again. Please keep 
our secret. My father would not under- 
stand.—H. W.” 

This letter fascinated Marquita. Up to 
this time people had come into her life and 
walked out again like pictures in a book 
which, when its leaves were all turned, 
she laid aside to take up another. The 
idea of continuing any of her brief ac- 
quaintanceships had never occurred to 
her. 


A= through her preparations for de- 
parture, and the journey to St. Louis, 
she thought of her next meeting with 
Humphrey Wells. On the day: they went 
away she put up her hair as.she had done 
on the night he came for dinner, and she 
was half relieved and half angry that 
John Gratiot made no comment: He 
must have observed, however; for he 
seemed to share with her the knowledge 
that she was grown up. It made them 
both uncomfortable. She did not follow 
him into the smoking-car as she had 
done on their last trip. As for John 
Gratiot, he did not know just how to treat 
this young lady who had seemingly been 
thrust into his life overnight. Marquita 
sat apart, pretending to read a magazine; 
in the dining-car she answered in mono- 
syllables when John Gratiot’s chance ac- 
quaintances addressed her. She was be- 
ginning to see herself as a personality 
apart from all the world; she was trying 
to get acquainted with herself. 

Over and over Marquita constructed 
in her mind the letter she would write 
to Humphrey Wells when she arrived in 
St. Louis, but when she finally did arrive, 
it was many days before she communi- 
cated with him. There were various rea- 
sons for this. They went to the old 
Southern Hotel. After the quiet of the 
prairies it seemed a madhouse of activity. 
The elevators were a constant fascination 
to her. To push a button and have a uni- 
formed boy appear to do her bidding 
afforded her so much amusement that she 
invented excuses for summoning them, 
and she distributed tips with so lavish a 
hand that there was a unanimous forward 
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movement of waiters whenever she e. 
tered the dining-room. 

John Gratiot opened charge-accounts » 
several of the shops for her, and she 
hours in buying things that on the fol. 
lowing day she decided she did not way. 
If her taste was bizarre, it was not the 
business of needy saleswomen to discoy;. 
age her laudable desire to spend by guy. 
reling with the color of her purchases. 

Commercial travelers around the hotel 
gazed at her piquant, foreign beauty and’ 
unusual apparel and decided that she mas 
an actress, and the watchful eye of th 
head clerk, who knew John Gratiot, inte. 
cepted many notes that might otherwig 
have eventually reached him and opened 
his eyes to another of his innumerable 
responsibilities toward his ward. 

John Gratiot himself was busy reney. 
ing old friendships and making new a 
quaintances—all men. They were with 
him nightly, and Marquita was alway 
one of the party. - If these friends of his 
marveled at Marquita’s unchecked cop 
versation and unconventional actions, he 
never guessed. All he knew was that his 
ward was an extremely beautiful gil 
whom all of his friends admired, and his 
heart swelled with a new sort of pride— 
the pride of fatherhood, but without that 
instinctive protective aggressiveness 
which every man feels for his own blood. 


EANTIME John Gratiot had not 

forgotten Marquita’s education 
Having once decided upon a course of 
action, he was eager to put it into effect, 
and he spent much time poring over 
school catalogues. He was anxious to 
make up for the neglect of years. At 
last he found what he was looking for, 
and told Marquita about it. 

“I’ve found that school for you, 
Quita,” he announced abruptly. They 
were alone in the little sitting-room oi 
their suite at the hotel. 

Marquita turned from her newest hat, 
which had just been delivered. She had 
forgotten all about school. It had mt 
been mentioned since their arrival. 

“Miss Pringle’s school on Jefferson 
Avenue. It’s not a convent school, bit 
it’s just what we want,” he continued, 
pretending not to see her expression dl 
pained surprise. 

“We? I don’t want any school, and 
you know it, John,” she protested. 

“Come, come, now—be reasonable 
It’s what your father would expect, ame 
what you ought to want. You cant= 

She had thrown herself into his arms 
and there were real though somewhal 
forced tears in her eyes. In a wayl 
was comforting to have her thus. Be 
was sometimes lonesome for th. itil 
girl of the ranch and would have beet 
glad to exchange the young lady who 
come to live with him, for the child wht 
had been so little responsibility. 

“Please don’t make me go to school= 
just now when I’m having such 4 § 
time. I'll study by myself—honestly 4 
will. Say I don’t have to go.” 

John Gratiot had never in his life te 
fused Marquita anything. True, her 
quests had been few, because her life] 
limited the demands which her imag 
tion might bring to mind, but she lag 
no doubt that her tears would move hp 
to anything. e 


} 
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e are to see her this afternoon,” he | 
said. “You'll like it well enough after | 
arted.” 
Agia stroking her hair as he spoke, 
but something in the detached tone of | 
his voice startled Marquita out of her 
rs. She looked at him, florid, well- 
fed, a slightly troubled frown between | 
; her heart sank suddenly. Ra 
her that she was alone—that 
Se Gratiot did not love her in the 
fatherly way she had supposed. All his 
kindness and indulgence had been the 
kindness and indulgence of carelessness. 
She knew now that she must go to 
1. 
<r right, John; I'll go, but I know 
[sha’n’t like it a bit. When do we go to 
3” 

That's sensible; might as well make 
the best of things. I’m to take you there 
this afternoon at four o’clock and make 
final arrangements.” : 

“Will _I have to live in the school?” 

“No; you can go as a day-scholar; I'm 
looking for a house to live in. I’m tired 
of this hotel, and Miss Pringle assures 
me a hotel is no place for you to live.” 

He rose and picked up his hat. 
“You'll have to lunch alone. I'll be back 


at half-past three.” 





—E had not closed the door before 
Marquita had picked up a telephone- 

book in search of the number that would 
put her in communication with Hum- 

y Wells. A week earlier she would 

ve written a note, but she was rapidly 
becoming accustomed to all the uses of 
Civilization, and she wanted to talk to 
Humphrey Wells at once. She found 
two telephone-numbers—one the resi- 
dence of Charles Wells on Lindell Boule- 
vard, and one at his office—‘‘Charles 
Wells, Real Estate and Investments.” 
She hesitated a moment between the two. 
Humphrey was probably in business with 
his father. She would call the office. A 
gitl’s voice answered. 

“Is Mr. Wells in?” Marquita asked. 

“Out of town; he’ll return Monday,” 
the voice answered. 

“Mr. Humphrey Wells?” 





“Oh, he is here; wait a moment.” 
Then she heard Humphrey’s voice. He 
Tecognized hers before she told him who 
Was speaking. 
“Marquita Shay ! 
from you. I thought you had for- 
gotten me.” 
Of course not, but how did you know 
it was 1?” 
“l could never forget your voice; and 
’ I knew you were here, because 
=e was in the office a few days 


I’ve been waiting to | 


‘| telephoned because I want to see 
you tight away.” 

‘Why all this haste when you have 
Waited almost two weeks before letting 
me know you were in town?” 

Twas busy—but can’t you come here 
ado Southern and have lunch with 


7 
Of course; I'll be there at one.” 
Saving gained what she wanted, Mar- 
ung up the receiver with a brief 
Then she went into her own 





e reflection pleased her, and 
= tated at herself all the time she was 
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dressing. Sometimes she drew her fine 
black brows together in a most engaging 
frown and then followed it swiftly with 
a dazzling smile while she tilted her 
pointed c.un upward. There was an odd 
dimple under her left eye, a dimple that 
did not show at all some days, but to-day 
it was there, and she watched it come 
and go in fascinated delight. 

She donned a costume of scarlet velvet 
and put on a big black lace hat which 
should have been worn by a woman of 
forty. Her dusky hair swept out on 
either side of the brim, black and soft as 
a stormcloud. 

Humphrey Wells gasped when he saw 
her, partly because of her outré clothing, 
partly because of the exquisite loveliness 
which no amount of bad dressing could 
kill. 

“Tet’s not lunch here,” he said. “It’s 
such a dull, poky place.” 

Marquita had thought it wonderful, but 
dared not say so in view of this opinion. 

“T know a place where they have cork- 
ing dance-music,” he continued. 

“T haven’t danced since that day in 
Edwardstown, but I must be back here 
at half-past three to meet John.” 

“Tohn?” 

“Mr. Gratiot—his name. is John, you 
know.” 

She could not understand why Hum- 
phrey Wells laughed, though she laughed 
with him. 

“Ts that funny?” she asked. 

“In a way. I can’t imagine anyone’s 
calling Mr. Gratiot ‘John.’ I should think 
you’d call him Uncle John or something 
like that if you think ‘Mr. Gratiot’ is too 
formal.” 

“I’ve never thought about it. I’ve al- 
ways called him John.” 

Later, in the restaurant, when he saw 
how everyone turned to look at her, he 
wanted to speak about the way she 
dressed, but he did not dare. He would 
like to have his mother talk to her. After 
all, the girl had no one to tell her about 
such things. Despite these thoughts, he 
was tremendously proud of being with 
her, for he knew that every man in the 
restaurant envied him. They danced al- 
most continuously, snatching bits of 
luncheon in between dances, for this was 
the height of the dancing-craze, and food 
was an incidental thing. Even so, Mar- 
quita had time to tell him her troubles, 
which somehow did not seem to impress 
Humphrey Wells as very serious. 

“That’s not half bad,” he said. 
“You'll only be a day-scholar, and you'll 
be quite free after four o’clock. I know 
some of the girls who go to Miss 
Pringle’s. We can meet here every aft- 
ernoon and dance until dinner-time—at 
least every afternoon when Father is out 
of town. He’s away a lot on business.” 

“Why can’t we come here when Mr. 
Wells is in town?” asked Marquita in- 
nocently. 

“Because, small person, Father expects 
me to earn my daily bread by remaining 
in the office from nine until one and 
from two to half-past five every day, and 
when he is in town I do it.” 

“But I thought Mr. Wells had lots of 
money.” 

“Oh, Father has done very well, but he 
wants me to earn my own way. Of 
course he’s right about that, but it’s not 


mueh fun.” He spoke with a deprecat- 
ing sort of pride. Marquita saw it and 
refrained from saying what was in her 
mind—about how silly it seemed to work 
for more money when one already had 
enough. 


MESS PRINGLE belonged to a class 
of girls’-school mistresses that is 
rapidly passing. She was anything from 
forty to eighty years of age; and years 
before, she had established for herself a 
certain prestige among the third genera- 
tion of the old French and German 
families who made up the aristocracy of 
St. Louis. At one time everybody who 
was anybody sent his daughters to Miss 
Pringle’s to be “finished.” As the ideal of 
education for women changed, her school 
became less popular and she now drew 
her patrons from those people whose 
daughters either because of limited men- 
tality, limited resources or lack of ambi- 
tion, could not or did not care to go to a 
real college. She did not impart educa- 
tion, but she imparted to ignorance a 
certain concealing varnish which some- 
times carried a girl through her first 
season safely into matrimony. 

Miss Pringle never quarreled with the 
mental equipment of her scholars. She 
made very few inquiries as to where Mar- 
quita had studied or what she knew, but 
she did talk about the way she dressed. 
She endeavored to do this very tact- 
fully. 

“We have a rule here that all the girls 
must dress very quietly,” she explained. 
“The younger girls all dress in black and 
dark blue—simple serge frocks. The 
young ladies like your ward” (Marquita 
was present, but Miss Pringle addressed 
all of her remarks to Mr. Gratiot) “have 
slightly more freedom, but we insist that 
colors must be quiet and that frocks must 
be simply made and of suitable length, 
just reaching the shoe-tops. The hat 
your ward is wearing—” But here words 
failed her, and she paused with a “You- 
know-what-I-mean” expression on her 
face. Mr. Gratiot did not in the least 
know what she meant. He was bored 
and in a hurry to be off. 

“Anything you say, Miss Pringle. I 
don’t pretend to know anything about 
women’s clothes.” 

“Certainly not; you could not be ex- 
pected—” agreed Miss Pringle. “But if 
you will allow me to send one of my 
assistants with Miss Shay to-morrow, she 
will tell her what to buy. I do not like 
to dictate, but there must be some uni- 
formity if we are to preserve harmony 
in the school. You know that while all 
of my young ladies come from the very 
best families, some of them have more 
of this world’s goods—you understand?” 


“TYON’T I look awful?” Marquita asked 
Humphrey Wells when he met her 

after her first day at Miss Pringle’s. 

“You look wonderful. Don’t you know 
that quiet things only accentuate your 
beauty? You are so—so vivid that you 
don’t need bright colors. I like you this 
way, only it makes you more like a little 
girl. I’m afraid the waiter will ask if 
you're of age before he gives us anything 
to drink.” 

“I’m not of age, you know.” 

“Qf course not, but a week ago you 
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looked at least twenty, and now 
fifteen. How do you like school? 
added abruptly. 

“It’s even worse than I thought, 
teachers have nothing to teach, and the 
girls haven’t brains enough to learn it i 
they did. It’s all so silly—and I'm 
pected to play the piano and do embpai 
ery. I should think John would 
sent me to a school where I would 
least learn something sensible. I'm op; 
to ask him to let me change. One of 
the girls told me it wasn’t a schogl 
all—just a débutante factory,” 

“Don’t do that; there isn’t any othe 
day-school here, and I don’t want you 
leave St. Louis.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because then I couldn’t see you a 
more. I want to be with you. Would 
you mind leaving me a bit?” 

“Oh, of course; I hadn't thought 9 
that. We do have jolly times together 
don’t we?” 

After this they saw each other alma 
every day. Mr. Wells was out of tom 
much of the time, and Humphrey couij 
use his car. Sometimes they took lag 
rides out to some one of the innume 
able garden restaurants and had ding 
there, always getting back before ta 
o’clock, so that when Marquita told Joh 
Gratiot simply that she had been out 
dinner, he assumed that she had beg 
with one of her new  school-friend 
though she did not actually say so. 

Marquita might very easily have be 
come popular with the girls at Mis 
Pringle’s. She attracted them as a my 
terious orphan heiress, and they wovei 
dozen romances about her. Under 
dinary circumstances she would have me 
their advances, gone to their homes an 
formed friendships and social conne- 
tions, but instead she spent all be 
leisure time with Humphrey Wells. He 
indifference to their attentions mai 
them even more interested in her. Ox 
girl in particular, a quiet, brown-baird 
child of sixteen, followed her about cm 
stantly, giving invitations that Marguli 
never found time to accept. 

Wednesday was visiting-day at i 
school. On Wednesday afternoon pir 
ents could come at four o’clock and it 
main until six. Two ancient mile 
servants served pale tea and anemt 
sandwiches on these afternoons, and dl 
the girls who could not avoid it we 
present. On one of these Wednestif 
afternoons the brown-haired child, whit 
name was Delia Renson, came to Mat 
quita with flushed cheeks and bright ¢@ 
to ask her timidly if she would stay to tt 

“Mother will be here; she came ft 
New York yesterday,” she explained. 
want you to meet her.” 5 

“That’s awfully nice of you, Delia; | 
can stay this afternoon.” She was 
ing that Humphrey had said his falbe 





would be back to-day and so they coum 


not be together. 


ELIA beamed with pleasure, ande 
couraged by Marquita’s quick # 
ceptance of her invitation, linked ™ 
arm through hers and drew her into! 
school “drawing-room,” where groupe, 
girls and mothers were already begil 
to gather. 
As they entered, a tall, graceful #9 7 
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rose. from her seat and came toward 
them. In a moment Delia had thrown 
her arms about her and was kissing her 
between words as she introduced Mar- 


quita. : : 
“Here she is, Mother—Marquita 


Shay.” She stood aside and gave Mar- | } 66 99 American 
quita an opportunity to take the hand . A.B.A. Szikse” Cheques 


which the lady extended to her. Mar- é 
quita thought she had never seen so Even in these war times, vacations are ne- 


beautiful a woman—not at all like her | cessary for many persons; they must renew 
quiet little daughter. Her hair was pure their health and strength for the important 
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_ There was so much frank admiration | | eet towns and cities of the United States and 
in Marquita’s voice and face that the ; Se Peay 
lady laughed before explaining. a Canada. 
“My name is Chisholm. Delia was ie Pa Write for full information. 
too excited really to introduce us. You | | ee ee. Be 
see, she has a stepfather.” = Higa = BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
“Then you’re at least half an orphan | | a 
too, Delia. You never told me.” ra New York City 
“Let’s sit down somewhere or we'll —— 
miss our tea,” said Delia hurriedly, turn- 
ing away, a flush of embarrassment 











ol-friends, rising in her cheeks. 
r §0, “Wrong again,” said Mrs. Chisholm 

have be gayly. “Delia’s father is very much 

at Mis alive—don’t look so puzzled, dear girl; 
aS a mys where have you been living that you 
y wove should think that one husband must die 
Inder o- before a modern woman can have an- 

have met other?” 
omes and They followed Delia, who had abruptly 
| connec: moved away while her mother was 

all beam’ speaking; and the process of pouring tea 
ells. Her closed a conversation that was as inter- 
ns made esting to Marquita as it was embarrass- 
her. On ing to Delia. 
wn-baired “It is a real treat for Delia and me to 
bout co be together,” said Mrs. Chisholm. “I 

Marquitt have to be in New York with Mr. Chis- 

holm, but I wanted Detia to go to school | 

y at the here because it is where I went to school. | 
1000 pale Besides, my own parents live here, and it | COPY THIS SKETCH 
k and 1 gives Delia a permanent home. Mr. | “and it rn BANKING 
nt mai Chisholm and I travel about so much that | practical system of pers a it Le 
1 anemic we couldn’t possibly take her with us. talent. Fifteca years’ successtul Work . , : Bck 
;, and al Are you ever in New York?” she fin- | "7% och 7 rit pees i lex E oH By MAIT AT 
1 it wee ished abruptly. ; 
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ld, whow but I think I will be as soon as school 1432 Schofield Bullding. TiEveLaND, 0. 


a yA 
to Mar closes. My guardian has spoken of going + em cP ae , ; 
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assurances of the welcome she would re- 
ceive should she call on that lady in New 
York. Her effusiveness was so marked 
that Marquita felt sorry for Delia and 
wondered if her mother did not love her. 
Delia, however, seemed quite satisfied, 
and delighted that her mother should 
share her enthusiasm for her friend. 
After this, when Marquita could not be 
with Humphrey Wells outside school- 
hours, she spent her time with Delia 
Renson. Delia came to dinner one night 
with her at the hotel and met John 
Gratiot, thus increasing his belief that 
Marquita was happy and contented with 
her lot. He saw very little of Marquita 
now, for he had rented offices and was 
launched on a career of business intrigue 
and investment that took all his time as 
well as much of the time of Charlie 
Wells. 

“TI can’t imagine what they’re up to,” 
said Humphrey. “Do you know any- 
thing about it, Marquita?” 

“No; how should I? John never talks 
to me any more. He imagines I am 
quite happy in that stupid old school, 
and he thinks I’m going to stay; but I 
wont. I’ve been there a whole month 
now, and I can’t bear it any longer. To- 
morrow I get my allowance, and I’m 
going to run away.” 

Humphrey looked at her in a startled 
manner. He thought slowly, and his 
thought-processes seemed to show on his 
face. 

“You don’t mean it really?” 

“T do; I think I’ll go to New York.” 

For several minutes Humphrey Wells 
did not speak. He was looking at Mar- 
quita and thinking. She had watched him 
so long now that she knew he was trying 
to decide something important, and she 
waited silently. 

“T don’t know exactly what Father and 
Mr. Gratiot are doing, but I do know 
that it’s taking up so much of Father’s 
time that he is throwing the business 
more and more on me. The last thing 
he has done is to say that I am to go 
East for him next week. It’s on busi- 
ness that a month ago he wouldn’t have 
dreamed of intrusting to anyone else, 
and it will keep me there for at least 
three months. He’s given me an unlim- 
ited drawing-account, for the business will 
require a lot of money—but unlimited 
drawing-accounts are not usually any part 
of Dad’s program, even with his only 
son. I’ve been almost worried about it; 
but now it looks providential—it fits in 
so well with what I’m thinking about. 

“Look here, Marquita: I don’t know 
how you feel about me,—you’re so beau- 
tiful, and young, and I’m only an ordi- 
nary chap, not particularly brilliant even 
for a business man—but I can’t bear 
to leave you, not to see you for three 
months. Anything might happen in that 
time. You might meet some one else. 
I—you know I love you, Marquita—” 

He paused, embarrassed out of speech, 
but Marquita could not help him. She 
was listening wide-eyed. 

“You’re not happy in school. Here’s 
my plan.” He hurried the words out of 
his mouth in a burst of bravery. “Why 
can’t you come East with me? We'll go 
across the river to Belleville—you know, 
the place in Illinois where all the elopers 
go—and be married, come back here for 


dinner and take the late train for New 
York. Father and Mr. Gratiot are good 
friends. I don’t believe they’ll make any 
trouble after it’s over. Will you do it?” 


E had taken her hands across the 

table at which they were seated. 
His handsome, unemotional face was for 
the moment alive with the intensity of 
his idea. His gray eyes held hers and 
lighted an answering fire. The adventure 
thrilled her—to be free, to be through 
with school, to live in New York and be 
gay and charming like Mrs. Chisholm! 

Simultaneously with these thoughts 
came others, an undercurrent almost sub- 
conscious. She thought of how John had 
spoken to her of marriage as a means of 
disposing of her future after she had fin- 
ished school, and of what he had said 
about forfeiting her inheritance if she 
married before she was of age or without 
his consent. If she accepted Humphrey’s 
plan, she would be doing both. She did 
not stop to think what it might mean to 
her to be financially dependent on some 
one else, because she had never consid- 
ered money; its importance had never 
been emphasized in her personal experi- 
ence. Nor did she stop to consider what 
this might mean to Humphrey; it did not 
even occur to her that it would be of any 
interest to him. She thought only of the 
opportunity he offered—not of his love, 
but of freedom and the city which Mrs. 
Chisholm had made her curious to see. 
If she hesitated a second, he might change 
his mind. 

“When?” She whispered the one word 
and held her breath for his answer. 

“You darling—you darling! I can’t 
kiss you here. Let’s leave at once. I 
can kiss you in the car, and we can make 
our plans.” 

Marquita did not remember her 
mother’s caresses, and aside from the 
careless kiss which John Gratiot was wont 
to place on her cheek before going away, 
or on returning from a journey, she had 
not been kissed by anyone since her 
mother’s death. That her first kiss from 
the man she was going to marry was a 
thing to remember did not cross her mind. 

Humphrey Wells held her face between 
his hands and kissed her sweet young 
mouth very gently. He was not swept 
away by the emotion that had tempted 
him to crush her in his arms when they 
had danced together in Calgary. He was 
thinking of all that Marquita and he 
were to mean to each other in the years 
to come, and subconsciously, as Marquita 
had thought of her guardian and of her 
father’s will, he thought of his father, his 
fears half muted by the joy of the mo- 
ment and almost dispelled by the know!- 
edge that John Gratiot and his father 
were associated in business. 

“What makes you look so solemn, 
Humphrey?” she demanded. 

“Don’t you understand, dear? I was 
thinking how wonderful it is that you 
belong to me now—that we are always to 
be together.” 

The seriousness of his mood pene- 
trated through the maze of her dreams 
and made her feel shy and uncomfort- 
able. She knew that she was witnessing 
an emotion in which she did not share, 
and that Humphrey expected her to make 
some response. Marquita was no actress; 
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so she only succeeded in voicing the quep 
tion that was nearest her heart. 

“When do we start?” 

Her words satisfied Humphrey com. 
pletely. He interpreted her question x 
an expression of her eagerness to be with 
him as soon as possible. 

Between kisses he told her his plans 
He was to leave the following Wednesday 
night. That afternoon he would meg 
her at Miss Pringle’s school and 
would go to Belleville together. He kney 
a marrying parson across the river who 
had united hundreds of eloping sweg. 
hearts; and they could come back to §& 
Louis for dinner and take the midnight 
train East. 

Neither of them would be missed until 
the following day. Marquita could pack 
such things as she could get out of the 
hotel without attracting attention, and 
have them checked at the station in ad 
vance. The plan was quite perfect, for 
Marquita’s growing friendship for Delia 
Renson gave ample excuse for being away 
at the dinner-hour; and later John Gm 
tiot would think that she had returned to 
the hote! and retired. 


T= days that followed were so full of 
work for Humphrey Wells that he 
saw Marquita only at brief intervals, but 
he telephoned her daily, while she waited 
with suppressed excitement for the day 
of their departure. It was thus that she 
thought of it—not the day of her wed 
ding, but the day of her release from 
school and her journey to New York. 

The day came, a mild November day 
full of the sunshine of Indian summer. 
Humphrey was waiting for her with a 
taxi when she emerged from Miss 
Pringle’s genteel doorway, and together 
they sped through the city streets and 
out across the long bridge toward East 
St. Louis. 

It was the first time Marquita had seen 
the Mississippi thus, and she almost for 
got the object of her journey in looking 
down at the broad expanse of slow-mov- 
ing yellow water, bearing on its bosom 
the ragged craft of half a century—sordid 
pleasure-steamers, clumsy rafts and tat 
tered sailboats. In after years this pit 
ture of the river was all that Marquila 
remembered of the journey. ; 

The hurried mouthing of the marriage 
service by a man who earned his daily 
bread by performing such ceremonies @ 
wholesale quantities made no impression 
on Marquita, She answered as she was 
told to answer, and thought’ nothing of 
the words. She did not understand the 
emotion that held Humphrey silent 
entranced as they rode away. 

It was growing dark when they reached 
the bridge again, and lights were begifte 
ning to gleam out on the river like lam 
terns under clouded glass. The mist Ba 
deepened into fog, and the chill of # 
made Marquita shiver despite her heavy 
traveling-cloak. Humphrey drew 
within the shelter of his arms. _ 

“My wife!” he whispered, kissing her 
passionately; and it seemed to Marquila 
that the cold mist from the river had se 
tled round her heart. 


The next installment of this very 4 


usual novel will appear in the next— “ 


the September—issue, on sale 
twenty-third. 
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(Continued from page 98) 


rded me with letters threaten- 
Purine, but generally demanding 
money. In his last letter he prom- 
ised that I should pay dearly for my ‘in- 
solence,’ and that since I had sent him a 
message that I would have nothing to do 
with an unconvicted thief, he would make 
his wife worthy of a share in that title. 

t his promise.” 

Pie voice ‘iad and he did not speak 
again for a minute. Branbury knew now 
that the scientist’s life was ebbing with 
every breath he drew. ; 

Only the solemn tick-tick of the clock 
on the mantelshelf broke the silence until 
Lord Exenham roused himself from his 
sad reverie. 

“They went to America. Gatterley em- 
beazled three thousand from his brother- 
in-law and had to flee. From time to time 
I tried to get into communication with 
my girl; once I succeeded in sending her 
a large sum of money to make her escape 
from the man, for I had heard through 
my agents that she was trying to get away. 
The money fell into Gatterley’s hands, and 
I heard no more until I read the account 
of the Halifax robbery and saw her por- : ‘ 
Sete the paper. I did not know until SN’T she pretty? She uses face powder 
then that she had suffered imprisonment but it doesn’t show. She has discov- 
before or that she had earned her nick- : s 
name. I had a wild desire to save her; to ered that Pussywillow is so transparent 
fulfill that desire I determined to sacrifice that it improves her complexion ated 


everything.” ‘asd ‘ 
“But the finger-print?” asked Branbury of hiding it. 
3 She does not find it necessary to powder her 


“It was the recollection of that finger- “ : : : 
print, in a book in which I kept the im- face in public because, Pussywillow applied be- 


pressions of a few friends and celebrities fore she goes out, stays on until she wants it off. 
who came my way, that decided me.” 


He shifted himself with a little grimace ed ° 
of pain and smiled up at the detective. Te T | O W bey s 


“It was her thumb-print you saw,” he 

said. “‘Henry’ was short for ‘Henrietta.’ 

My poor boy was also Henry—but we 
| REG US. 


called him ‘Snips;’ you'll find his impres- Par. OFF 

sion in the book. I determined upon the F Pp WW 

fraud—it was novel and convincing, since ace O der 

I who advanced the proof was the great- 

any ag the ae, of ao is extremely soft and smooth; every ounce of it is sifted 
ee it succeeded. Dy girl was through silk. The charming odor is as rare as it is refined. 


met on leaving the court by a trusted serv- , , : 
ant who knows the whole story, and she is Pussywillow is sold at toilet goods counters everywhere. 
2 Five shades— White, Flesh, Pink, Cream, and Brunette. 


oe . 





now on her way to Australia with suffi- 
| the cient money to keep her in comfort.” 50 cents the box. 
and His voice was growing weaker; there , , 
were longer and longer pauses between his Trial Portion Free—or a 
ched sentences, and Branbury strained his ears miniature box sent for 10c 
egin- for the sound of the returning cab. HENRY TETLOW Co 
lan- Gatterley wrote threatening to expose 4 ished 1849 S 
had me. The story of the similar finger-prints wager ctr ‘3 
f it had seached the press.....I1 invited Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
eavy ere—to kill him Fortunatel 700 Meany Tetlow Building 
her —able to destroy him—perfectly legal” ren 
His voice sank to a tired murmur, and 
her Seemed to be sleeping. Then he slowly 
juita opened his eyes. 
set Tell the truth about—finger-prints. 


Teat Sclence—infallible—help my daugh- 
if opportunity—” | 
ue Ceased to speak, and when a half- | 
' doctor came swiftly across the 
phe minutes later, there was no need 
services, 
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THE PROMISED LAND 


(Continued from 
page 104) 





Now, driven by a more powerful force 
than before, she battered across the prairie, 
head down, fighting the wind as fiercely 
as she struck down whatever scruples of 
conscience arose to assail her. She had 
done her part, she told herself. Let 
Korvich do his now! 


HE came to the door of the saloon, 

breathless from her struggle with the 
wind. She flung open the door, and the 
wind threw her inward upon the hot, 
stuffy room. A wave of soggy, super- 
heated, foul air rushed over her as she 
stood at the threshold. A.score of men 
were playing cards as they drank at 
tables set around the sides of the room. 
A girl with tousled hair and smeared 
cheeks was beating wildly upon the piano. 
Beside her stood another girl, hot-eyed 
and crimson-lipped, shouting a maudlin 
melody out of time and tune. Three 
other girls danced. 

Korvich was at the bar. His piggish 
eyes lightened as they rested on her. He 
set down the glass he had been filling and 
smacked his lips: ‘Well, well,” he said, 
“you're a little late in coming, dearie, 
but we’ll treat you like a friend.” 

The leer in his voice, the hardening 
gleam in his eyes, the laughter of. the 
men’ and the sneers of the girls brought 
Rose out of her trance of intention with 
the swiftness of a cold plunge. She 
backed up against the door instinctively. 
“I’m not a friend of yours,” she said 
hotly. “I hate you, all of you. I came 
here to see you because I didn’t know 
where else I could find you. I came 
to tell you what you'll have to do, or—” 

“So?” Korvich came out from back 
of the bar, crossing toward her sidewise. 
She shrank back against the door, growing 
“suddenly fearful of that glare in his steady 
eyes. She could feel that her knees were 
giving way under her. A _half-formed 
prayer struggled across her brain, but was 
swept out as Korvich lunged toward her, 
catching her to him with arms that had 
the strength of a gorilla’s. His arms 
holding her in their vise, Korvich bent 
over her. “Keep on playing,” he yelled 
over Rose’s shoulder to the girl at the 
piano. “She’s come for a dance with me, 
and she’s going to get it!” 

He lifted her off her feet as the music 
jangled across the laughter of the men 
at the tables. Holding her close, he began 
to stamp around the cleared space in the 
middle of the room in a wild Czech 
dance. His lips sought her mouth 

“Oh, you—you—” she gasped. His 
lips had touched her own before she could 
draw back her head. A surging wave of 
fear went over her, strangely giving her 
a new access of strength. Suddenly she 
sank her teeth into Korvich’s cheek. 

With a roar of rage he loosened his 
hold upon her. Instantly she dragged 
herself out o: his grasp, leaning back so 
that she might reach out to strike him. 
“You beast!” she cried, clawing at him. 


FIRES of hell blazed in his eyes as he 
dragged her toward the bar. She 
was sure now that he would kill her. 


Blindly, wildly, terribly she fought him 
at every step. She could feel that he 
was lifting her off her feet, and she 
thought that the end had come for her 
when her arm struck against the corner 
of the bar. She flung her hand around, 
caught at° the rail and throwing her 
weight upon it, dragged herself inch by 
inch away from Korvich. Just as she 
was free, he reached to catch her back 
in his arms. She dodged from under 
his grasp, slid out and ran for shelter 
back of the bar, catching up a glass and 
holding it ready to fling. Beyond him the 
men and women stood huddled, expectant 
of disaster, allied on Korvich’s side. 

“T came to tell you,” she cried, “that 
you must take your child, Mary Kalin’s 
child. I came to tell you that I was 
tired of keeping her, that you’d have to 
take care of her. Oh, you can’t bluff me, 
Korvich, and you can’t bluff anybody else 
when I tell all I know.” She laughed 
now in sheer nervous terror, watching the 
passionate fury of the piggish eyes. ‘But 
I’ve changed my mind, Korvich. Do you 
think Id let a thing like you take a little 
baby girl, even if she is your own flesh 
and blood? I'll see her dead first!” She 
raised the glass in her hand as Korvich 
lunged toward her over the bar, then let 
it go squarely into his face. 

It went into fragments as it struck 
him, and she saw his face oozing blood 
as he reeled backward. He gave a cry 
like a wounded animal’s, striking at the 
air as he spun around. In an instant 
the men at the tables surged outward, 
closing in upon the bar. The girl who 
had been at the piano began to shriek. 
Some one flung a glass at Rose, and it 
struck the mirror behind her, breaking 
it in splinters. that struck her as she 
crouched down. Some one else came 
around the corner of the bar, reaching 
for her. She slid down on the floor and 
began to crawl around the end of the 
woodwork where the crowd had not ob- 
structed her way. 

Over the dirty sawdust she wormed her 
way toward the door. If only she could 
get there before they saw her! If only— 

She knew that she had failed when 
she heard Korvich’s cry. She stumbled 
to her feet, and sprang forward. If it 
opened outward, she had one chance for 
life.. Her hand was on the knob, and the 
crowd was at her heels, when the door 
shoved in toward her, cutting off her 
chance. Instantly she crouched down to 
pass whoever might be opening it, hear- 
ing the bellow of rage that shook the 
room as Korvich plunged at her. She 
went flat on the floor as a knife went 
over her, imbedding itself in the wood 
just above her head. Then an arm 
caught *her up, swinging her around. She 
felt herself being held away from the 
crowd, and looked up to find Joe Lennan 
over her. 


HE knew, as he held her back of him 
with one arm, sheltering her with his 
body, that his other hand rested on a 
gun. In dazed fear she waited for the 
thud of a shot. What would happen if 


he fired, and one of them should 

back? She could feel Joe guidi 

outward, while he held Korvich and the. 
crowd at bay. “Let me stay,” she cried 
to Joe. “It’s my fight. It aint yours, 
Let me stay, and you go!” She heard g 
snarl that she knew was Korvich’s, She 
heard a girl’s hysterical shriek. She fel 
the hush that comes before a spring. The 
wolf-pack was ready. “Oh, Joe,” she 
moaned as she saw Korvich leap thromh 
the air toward them. Then the thud of 
the shot came. 

As she recoiled, she felt Joe's hand 3 
guiding her backward through the dogs 
way. She clung to it. fearfully as te 
two of them backed away from the open 
door. Not till they stood on the othe! 
side of the street did she dare to speak, 
“Is he—dead?” she asked tremblingly, 

“No,” said Lennan. “I didn’t hit him 
I’ve scared him, though.” Only when they 
had gone past the factory and out on the 
open prairie again did he speak. “Whit 
happened before I came in?” he asked 

“I went to make him take Barbara" 
she said. “But when I saw him—an 
them,—I couldn’t.” 

“I saw you going,” he told her, 4 
was afraid of trouble, so I went in.” 

“T’m grateful, Joe.” 

“Well,” he said, “have you changed 
your mind?” 

“I had, but I’m back again to wher 
I was. Barbara’s my job, I guess. I 
took her, and I'll see her through. Oh 
please, Joe,” she pleaded, as she glimpsed 
the look in his eyes, “don’t let's tak 7 
about it. I’ve decided.” 

“So have I,” he said. He faced hey 
holding her by the elbows so that sh 
must look at him: “I’ve thought and 
thought and thought. And I’ve seen that 
you're right.” 

“Why—” she began uncertainly. 

“I thought of what I would have said 
if you had asked me not to do anything 
more for my mother. She’s my respor 
sibility, just like Barbara’s yours Whe 
I saw it that way, I knew you were right 
You can’t take a burden and then throw 
it away because somebody asks you 
I guess I couldn’t love you so muchif 
you did, Rose. So let’s make up. Wil 
you take the chance?” 

“Oh, Joe!” she sobbed from the sheliet 
of his arms. The look she gave hit 
when he bent to kiss her was that of@ 
pilgrim who has crossed deserts -and hills 
rivers and plains to find the far coumliy 
of his dreams. It was a gaze of visioniig 
of that land they would enter, hand # 
hand, and pass through in the gladness 
of love and fulfillment. E 

Afterward, as Rose lay wakeful beside 
Barbara, she had the thought of othe 
baby hands that would flutter toward het 
in that land of happiness. Just thea 
child moaned in her sleep. As Barbara. 
hand touched her, Rose clutched it @ 
sudden understanding that no ¢ 
her own, however well beloved, could ev 
be to her all that this burden had become 
while she had climbed the mountain Ca 
Pisgah on her way to the 
Promise. 
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“NO! NO! NO!” 


She had never even seen him before—yet he seemed to 
know her. What was she todo? This man, so horrible, 
was the only one in all that land who seemed to want to 


help her—but at such a price! 





What was she to do 


this shy little American girlP Read what she did in 


The Unpardonable Sin 


By Rupert Hughes 


This is a tale of the most 
dramatic phase of the Great 
War—the brutality of a victo- 
rious soldiery toward the women 
in a conquered country; but it 
is something bigger still—it is 
the epic of an American girl’s 
heroism for the sake of those 
she loved — it is the tale of how 
one little American girl outwit- 
ted the whole German Army — 
it is a great and powerful story. 
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If there were any need that 
the genius of Rupert Hughes 
should be proved—this story 
would prove it. But that genius 
needs no proof. There are other 
writers who have a brilliant style 
—there are other writers who have 
a big, powerful story to tell—there 
are other writers who know how 
to tellastory. But only once ina 
generation comes there a man who 
combines all three —as Rupert 
Hughes has done once more. 


Get. it. today at. your booksellers 


You have read much fiction about the men in 
this war. Now read this romance based on truth 
—of the glorious deeds of an American girl. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. 


$1.50 
“jai, NEW YORK 
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A New Novel 


_by Rupert Hughes 


~ which goes farther in its 
analysis and expositioro 
of human emotions than 
anything Captain phage oa 
has written, begins in the 
next~the Scntemier ~issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


On Sale 
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RAYNTITE FABRIKOID—the Tip-Top Top 


Thousands of cars look old and seedy because of dingy, faded, 


leaky tops. If your car is in this class why not have your local 
top-maker restore its snappy appearance and give it enduring serviceability 
by putting on a new, beautiful top made 
of Rayntite Fabrikoid ? 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon tw Gu | FONT 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


ADVERTISING DIVISION |! 
WILMINGTON. zz. DELAWARE yay T ; 
| 


__|Craftsman Fabrikoid Bs |Auto Enamel (A Du Pont Product) 
__|Motor Fabrikoid _|Industrial Dynamites . : 
| |Rayntice Top Material | _ [Blasting Powder is made to stand heat, cold, rain and snow 
|_|Fairfield Rubber Cloth __|__Farm Explosives without losing its fresh appearance. We 
putea Safer pee’ Sepeeeis specifically guarantee it for one year not to 
_|Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods |__|Anesthesia Ether k °.9 

Ih leak, crack nor peel —but it’s made to last 
Transparent Sheeting -< [Metal | Lacquers J 
|_|Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes |  lPyatin Enamel the life of the car. Why not end your top 
Sanitary Wall Finish _| [Refined Fuse! ¢ Fusel Ol troubles once and for all with a top backed 
Town & Country Paint _|_|Commercial Acids __ by a Du Pont guarantee? Check Rayntite 
tVineolee Vera — Abas in the coupon. Send for free sample and 


| _|Flowkote Enamel _ |Pigment Bases “ . : 
sain ae yee oe tell us the best top-maker in your locality. 


Bridgeport Finishes Bronze Powder ‘ : 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON 23 33 DELAWARE 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware . Explosives 
Ba Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . . Leather Substitutes 
: Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., New york ‘ ? ' , 

ap yroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 

Visit the Du Pont Products Store i Arlingyon Works. a Broadway, 1 o trary ra-lin and C eonabia Collars 

; . arrison Works iladelphia, Pa. . ‘ ts, Pi ts, Acids and Ch 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware bh a ae Dy es and Dye Bases 
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Pure Chewi ing Gum 


ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 


WITH THE FRUITY FLAVOR 


RUTH ROLAND says: Ripe, red 
cherries and Adams California 
Fruit Gum I think are equally 


delicious. I love wae 








